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EDITOE'S PIIEFAOE 



Is the present volume and the neit the reader comes to a 
class ol' De Quiaoey's writings differing from those which 
have occupied the preceding volumes, and belonging rather 
to the second of the three varieties into which he has him- 
self suggested that his writings might be distributed. 
" Into the second class," he said (General Preface, Vol. I, 
p. 10), "I throw those papers which address themselves 
" purely to the understanding as an insulated faculty, 
" or do so primarily. Let me call them by the general 
" name of Essays." To leave no doubt as to what he meant 
to include under the ternt so defined, the very papers he 
proceeded to mention as conspicuously representative ex- 
amples of the class of his writings he had in view were 
three of his historical papers, — to wit, Cicero and The Cfesars, 
which form a lai^ part of the contents of the present 
volume, and The Essenes, which lies over for the next. As 
the other papers in the same two volumes are all, more or 
less, of a similar nature, it is evident that these two volumes 
may offer themselves as containing exactly such writings of 
De Quincey as he himself thought entitled to the special 
name of "Essays." That name, however, as De Quincey 
really intended it, is of somewhat extensive signification. 
An " Essay," in his definition of it (which, however, may 
not be universally accepted), is a paper addressed purely or 
primarily to the understanding as an insulated faculty, — i.e. 
distinguished finm other papers by containing a good deal 
of the speculative element. It does not merely give in- 
formation by presenting in a compact shape all the existing 
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2 KOrroE'S PREFACE 

knowledge on any subject ; nor is its mahi object that of 
deliglit to the leader hy dreams and pictures of the poetical 
kind ; nor does it seek merely to louse and stimulate the 
feelings for active exertion of some sort ; but, without any 
of these aims, or while perhaps studying one or other of 
them to some extent, it has in view Jtlwaya the solution of 
some problem, the investigation of some question, so as to 
effect a modification or advance of the existing doctrine on 
the subject. How firmly De Quiacey held by this notion of 
the distinctive characteristic of tlie " Essay," as compared 
with other kinds of writing, appears from the striking words 
in whicli, after referring to the three above-named essays as 
examples of his own efforts in this line, he claims tlie merit 
of fidelity to his principle, in intention at least, in all his 
other efforts of the same general character. " These speci- 
" mens," he says, meaning Gieeiv, The Ciesors, and The EsseneSf 
" are snffleient for the purpose of informing the reader that 
" I do not write without a thoughtful consideration of my 
'■ subject, and also that Ui think reasonably upon any 
" question has never been allowed by me as a sufficient 
'■ ground for writing upon it, unless I believed myself able 
" to offer some considerable novelty." Wbat a panic in 
the writing industry, what a dropping of pens, what a sup- 
pression of cartloads of intended matter for the press, if this 
principle of De Quincey's were made imperative, — viz. the 
principle (to state it in its fullest form) that all literature 
worthy of the name must, in some way or other, and to 
some extent or other, consist of the previously unknown, un- 
imagined, or uncommuuicated ! Meanwhile it is with Essay 
literature that we are immediately concerned. Now, 
although it was to three histimcat essays that De Quincey 
pointed as illustrations of his own practice in Essay-writing, 
that vm a mere accident of the moment. He might have 
pointed to other papers of hia, not expressly historical, or 
less obviously historical, which for that very reason would 
have perhaps better illustrated his notion of the charac- 
teristic distinction of an Essay, — viz, that it should exhibit 
the strictly speculative or ratiocinafive mode of intellect at 
work in the investigation of some question or the solution of 
some problem. Such pajiers of his await us in future 
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EDITOR'S PEEFACE 3 

volumes, — e.g. in a vokiine which is to consist specially of 
what may he called his "Speculative and Theological Essajs." 
Indeed, in all De Quincey's writings, even those papers of 
Autohiography, Literary Eeminiacence, and Biography, which 
we have now left hehind us, the strength of the speculative 
vein in his genina is remarkable, asserting itself often in 
digressions and interpolated discouiBes, Bometimes even to the 
degree of ohtrusivenesa. What is required of us at present, 
however, is to attend to his instruction that the historical 
papers with which we are here dealing are to be regarded as 
typical " essays " of his, equally with other papers less osten- 
sibly historicaL And this is true. While the papers consist 
of matter of scholarship, erudition, tradition from the past, and 
so belong to Historical Literature, or, as Bacon called it, the 
Literature of Memory, all of them, or most of them, are 
pervaded by a distinctly speculative element, and some of 
them are among the most notable eshibitions of De Quincey's 
faculty in propounding subtle problems, questioning old doc- 
trines, and starting paradoxes. Inasmuch, however, as they 
differ among themselves in respect of the proportion of the 
speculative ingredient to the descriptive and narrative sub- 
stance, and some of them are more of the nature of mere 
compiled digests of information than others, the best name 
for them collectively may be that which we have chosen. 
Let the name Hisiohicai EasAya and Researches be 
accepted, therefore, as sufficiently descriptive of the papers 
in this volume and the next. 

The papers are arranged, as nearly as may be, in the 
chronological order of their subjects. In Homer and the 
Homendce and in The Philoiophy of Herodotus we are back in 
the earliest ages of the world aa known through Greek record 
and tradition. We are listening to De Quincey as he opens 
to us his budget of carefully acquired erudition, often most 
curious and out of the way, respecting the actualities that lie 
in those old mists, and extracts gleams of credibility and con- 
ceivahility for us out of the vast opaque, chatting to ua 
meanwhile of the errors and absurdities of previous scholars, 
especially those of the duller sort, in their attempts in the 
same business, and of his faith, if people would but trust 
him, in the results of his own superior iaquisitiveness. In 
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die brief paper called Tlie Thebmi Syiiiw we are still kept on 
Greek ground, though only for the purpose of obliging De 
Qaincey by attending to his ingeniously fantastic re-inter- 
pretation of one particular Greek legend. The Toildte of 
the Hehreio Lady is an independent paper of mere digested or 
compiled information of the archieological kind, with little 
or nothing of speculative interfusion. Then, coming to the 
Romans in the days of their assured supremacy over the 
whole world, Le. over the Mediterranean and its adjuncts, 
he launches out,— first in his Cicero, then in hie series of papers 
called 3^ Gwsars (from which the clever trifle called Aetiits 
Lamia may be regarded as a detached splinter), and finally in 
hinFhilosopky of Soman Histonj, — on the centuries-long current 
of that great theme. Nothing abashed by its greatness or its 
complexity, but as if with the fascination of a prepared 
scholarly familiarity with its whole extent, he asserts his 
right not merely to select passages of the old story for more 
impressive visual treatment than usual, hut also to challenge 
former interpretations of the facts and intermingle new explana- 
tions and comments with the flow of the scenic procession. 
His most ambitious attempt of this kind is in his papers on 
The Gmsars. These, making as they do in. their abrogate 
a little book by itself, present us with a panoramic view of 
the history of Imperial Eome, from the days of the " mightiest 
Julius" (estimated by De Quincey, one is glad to find, as he 
was by Shakespeare, and has been by every other fit modem 
authority, as the noblest of Eoman men), on to the time of 
Diocletian, the split between the East and the West, and that 
oi^anised division of the C:eaarship which was the prelude 
to the final disintegration. With all its defects and occasional 
cloudiness, it is perhaps the most vivid panoramic sketch 
of the Imperial History to be found in our language. It 
is certainly entitled, at all events, to Do Quincey's claim for 
it, that it is far from being "a simple recapitulation or 
r^vm^" inasmuch as, though "it moves rapidly over the 
ground," it does so with an "exploring eye" wherever the 
darkness is deepest. Here, in fact, aa in others of his 
historical essays, the objection of later scholars, reviewing 
what he haa written, is likely to be that his "exploring 
eye " has sometimes been beguiled by a vagrant will-o'-the- 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 5 

wiap, or even a casual flicker of light within its own socket, 
Had BO that what he otfers as " novelties " are sometimes mere 



Whatever may Ire the worth of this last ohjection. with 
respect to the particular essays included in the present volume, 
it certainly hits on one peculiarity of De Qnincey's character. 
Gentle and shy though he was personally, placid and polite 
to the nttennoat in his demeanonr within his own nook, 
he carried in him nevertheless an unusual fund of what 
may be called i^imomitivenesi, which could be translated on 
occasion iato pwgnaeity, or even a kind of Jiert^n^sa, on 
behalf of any opinion of liia which he specially valued and 
found specially resisted. Whether his passion for specu- 
lative novelty, even in his historical researches, did not 
sometimes lead him into violent paradoxes, and whether 
Ills readiness to propound these at any risk of subseijuent 
confutation did not proceed from this excess in liim of 
sheer opinionativ^iess, are questions which can. hardly be 
answered without a specification of his paradoxes one by 
one, and a consideration in each case of the evidences 
for and against. That is heyond our duty here i and 
there will be a better opportunity for any approach to a 
liint on the subject in connexion with a historical paradox, 
reputed by some the most flagrant of all De Qnincey's ven- 
tores of that kind, which will make its appearance in next 
volume. Meanwhile, for the Historical Essays and Ke- 
searchea which compose this volume one may claim, what- 
ever may he the abatements on the ground indicated or on 
any other, the admiration due to rare intellectual power and 
fine literary management The combination in them of ripe 
and curious erudition with speculative subtlety and sagacity, 
and of both with pictorial effect and general literary 
charm, is really remarkable. In the last particular the 
reader will not fail to note for himself how much of the 
charm depends on a constant lightsomenees, a recurring play 
of wit and humour, in the treatment of the gravest matters. 
It was De Quincey's determination that whatever he wrote 
in a m^azine should be as interesting and amusing for 
mi^azine readers as the suhject would permit ; and he cer- 
tainly succeeded in this where other writers would have 
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failed. Hcnee, or ratlier perhaps from no such deter- 
mination at all, hut simply because, heing De Quincey, he 
could not write otherwise than as De Quincey, those whim- 
sical extravagances of ftinoy and phrase, those detections of 
fun in the midst of the antique and stately, those descents 
into colloc[uialism and even into alang, in which some readers 
find cause of offence. All in all, however, and with this 
last fault added to any others tliat may be in the reckoning, 
where have we auch historical magazine-writing nowadays, 
matter and manner taken together, as in these Greek and 
Roman Essays of De Quincey? 

WitJi the exception of the two slightest, they all appeared 
in Blai-heood's Magamie during the palmy days of De Quincey's 
contributorship to that periodical between 1828 and 1842. 
Was it that the standard of scholarship in magazine- writing 
generally was different in those days from what it has be- 
come since ; or was it that Blachvood in particular could make 
its standard of scholarship exceptionally high because there 
was a man in Edinbnigb called De Quincey and Christopher 
North knew hie worth ? D. M, 
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HOMEK AND THE HOMEEID^i 



PAET I 

Homer, tbe general patriarch of Occidental Literature, re- 
minds ua oftentimes, and powerfully, of the river Kile. If 
you, reader, should (as easily you may) be seated on the 
banka of that river in the months of February or March 
1868, you may count on two luxuries for a poetic eye : first, 
on a lovely cloudless morning ; secondly, on a goi^eous 
Plora. For it has been remarked that nowhere out of 
tropical regions is the vernal eq^uipage of nature so rich, so 
pompously variegated, in buds, and hells, and blossoms, as 
precisely in this unhappy Egypt — "a house of bondage," 
undeniably, in all ages, to its own working population ; and 
yet, as if to mock the misery it witnesses, the gayest of all 
lands in its spontaneoiw Flora. Now, supposing yourself to 
be seated, together with a child or two, on some flowery 
carpet of the Delta ; and supposing the Nile — " that ancient 
— w th n f,ht h ppy mfan y th n d h 
last ngppfwt th h and th th ght 

1 11 ntrud It qart fj pitnp 

h p fifty nl tf httndpntgthh n 

th my t n u py ■un d th m t pre ppose 1 

t vit hi th y th hta h Id WW 3 p d t 

th (la k f t n f gut n Th pyamd, by nl 
when did they arise ? This infancy, so lovely and innocent, 

1 From BlaelaaBod's Magatine tor October, November, and Deeem- 
her 184) ; reprinted by De Quincey in 1857, with merely verbal 
charges, in tlie sirtli voJuma of bia Collested Writings.— M, 
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wtence does it come whither does it go ' This cteatire 
iiiet what aie its iiltimate well heads! That last question 
was view el iy antqiity is charmed loaiist olution It 
nas not penDittei thej tanc ed to di'shono r the n\er 
Nile by sti-ali i^ upon his soliti de m a ?tatc of weaknets 
and chil Ihood— 

Nee 1 c ut poplilis parvam te Nile v ders 
"No license there was to the nations of earth tor seeing thee, Nile 1 
in a condition of infant Im'becilitj'." 

So said Lu<^n, And ia tliose days no image that the earth 
suggested could so powerfully express a mysterious secrecy 
as the coy fountains of the Nile. At length came Abyssinian 
Bruce ; and that auperatition seemed to vanish. Yet no : 
for now again the mystery has revolved upon us. You have 
drunk, you say, from the fountains of the Nile. Good; but, 
my friend, from which fountains ! " Which king, Bezonian ? " 
Understand that tliere is another branch of the Nile — another 
mighty arm, whose fountains lie in far other regions. The 
great letter Y, that Pythagoieaa marvel, is still covered with 
shades in one-half of its bifurcation. And the darkness 
which, from the eldest of day?, has invested jFather Nile with 
fabulous awe still broods over the most ancient of his 
fountains, defies our curious impertinence, and will not suffer 
us to behold the survivor of Memphis in his cradle, and of 
Thebes the hundred-gated other than in his grandeur as the 
benefactor of nations. 

Such thoughts, a world of meditations pointing in the 
same direction, settle also upon Homer. Eight-and- twenty 
hundred years according to the improved views of chronology 
h m It nk m h ea 

wplaHmlfder dm h 
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There is the same gaiety of atmospliere, the same " blue 
rejoicing sky," the same absence of the austere and the gloomy 
sublime, investing the Grecian Homer as invests tlie Nile of 
the Delta, And, a^ain, if you would go upwards f« the 
fountains of tliia ancient Nile, or of this ancient Homer, you 
would tind the same mysterious repulsion. In both cases 
you find, their fountains shyly retreating before you, and, 
hke the sacred peaks of Ararat, where tlie framework of 
Noah's ark reposes, never less surmounled than when a man 
fancies himself within arm's reach of their central recesses.' 

A great poet appearing in early ages, and a great river, 
bear something of the same relation to human civility and 
culture. In this view, with a peculiar sublimity, the Hindoos 
consider a mighty fertilising river, when burstii^ away with 
torrent rapture from its mountain cradle, and billowing 
onwards through two thousand miles of realms made rich by 
itself, as in some special sense " the Son of God." The word 
Bnrrampooter is said to bear that sublime interpretation. 
Hence arose the profound interest about the Nile ; what 
cause could produce its annual swelling ? Even as a pheno- 
menon (had it led to nothing) this was awful, but much more 
so as a creative agency ; for it was felt that Egypt, which is 

' Seven or eight Europeans — some Russian, some English — have not 
only taken poaaesaion of the topmoat crag on Ararat Ijy means of the 
broadest disk which their own persons otTered, but have left flags 
flying to mai* out for those Ijelow the exact station whiob they had 
reached. A)l to nq purpose t The h^ted Armenian still replied — 
"These are mere illnaions worked by demons." Thia incredulity in the 
paopls of Armenia is the reault of mere religioits bigotry. But iu a 
similar ease, amongst people that ought to be more enhghtened — yes, 
amouget educated Sicilians of high social standing — the same angry 
disbelief la the product of pure mortified vanity. About the time of 
Waterloo, Captain Smyth aettled the height of Mount Etna finally at 
10,871 feet ; this result was scientihcally obtained, and not open to 
any reasonable donbts. Nine years later, Sir John Herschel, knowing 
notWng of this previous measurement, aacertained the height to be 
10,8724 feet — a moat remarkable coincidence ; and the more aatistac- 
tory as being obtained barometrically, whilst Captain Smyth's measure- 
ment had been trigouometricaL Many of the people in Catania, 
however, who had been in the habit for half-a-oentnry of estunaHi^ 
the hB^ht at 13,000 feet, were so incensed at this degradation of their 
pretensions that even yet (tbirty-tliree years Inter) they have not 
reconciled themselves to the mathematical trnth. 
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10 HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND RESEARCHES 

but the valley ploughed out for itself by the Nile, had been 
the mere creation of the river ajmnally depositing its ricli 
layers of slime. Hence also arose the corresponding interest 
about Homer ; for Greece and the Grecian lales were in many 
moral respects aa much the creation of Homer as Egypt of 
the Nile. And, if, on the one hand, it is unavoidable to 
assume some degree of civiliBation before a Homer could 
exist, on the other it is certain that Homer, by the picture 
of unity which he held aloft to the Greeks in making 
them co-operate to a common, enterprise against Asia, and 
also by the intellectual pleasure which he first engrafted! upon 
the innumerable festivals of Hellas, did more than lawgivers 
to propagate this early civilisation, and to protect it against 
those barbarising feuds or migrations which through some 
centuries menaced its existence. 

Havii^, therefore, the same motive of curiosity, — having, 
in the indulgence of this curiosity, the same awe, connected, 
first, with secrecy, secondly, witi remoteness, and, thirdly, 
with beneficent power, which turns our inquiries to the infant 
Nile, — let us pursue a parallel investigation with regard to 
the infant Homer. How was Homer possible 1 how could 
such a poet as Homer, how could such a poem as the 
" Iliad," arise in days so illiterate ! Or rather, and first of 
ail, MUM Homer possible i If the " Iliad " could and did 
arise, not as a long series of separate phenomena, but as one 
rta b' th of revolutionary power, how was it preserved ' 
h p i onwards from generation to generation i how 
I pagated over Greece during centuries, when our modem 
la liti f r copying on paper, and the general art of reading, 
w t rtaialy unknown 1 

I p me every man of I tte to b awa th t n 
tl t f the great German phil 1 ge F d A t 

Wolf 1 (for whose life and servi s to 1 1 rat u ■« Ih In 

Koette's " Leben und Studien Fn 1 Aug 'W If L f 

and Studies of F. A. Wolf," 1833) a great 1 k 1 as h n 
given to the slumbering credu! ty fnn nthseHmn 
subjects; a galvanic resuscitat t th an t pt 
on the mere possibility of an Ibad h a. w w 1 

it, issuing sound and complete, n th tenth 1 nth 

' F, A. Wolf, 175S-1824.— M, 
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century before Christ, from the train of a blind man, who 
had not (tkey say) so much as chalk towards the scoring down 
of his thoughts. The doubts moved by Wolf in 1795 pro- 
pagated a controversy in Germany which has subsisted down 
to the present time. This controversy concerns Homer him- 
self, and hia flrst-hom child, the " Iliad " ; for, as to the 
" Odyssey," sometimes reputed the child of his old age, and 
BB to the minor poems, which never conld have been ascribed 
to him by philosophic critics, these ate miiversally given up, 
aa having no more connexion with Homer personally than 
any other of the many epic and cyclical poems which arose 
during post-Homerie ages, in a spirit of imitation, more or 
less widely diverging from the primitive Homeric model. 

Fred. Wolf raised the question soon after the time of the 
Flinch Revolution, Afterwards he pursued it (1T97) in his 
letters to Heyne. But it is remarkable that a man so power- 
ful in scholarship, witnessing the universal fermentation he 
had caused, should not have responded to the genera! call 
upon himself to come forward and close the dispute with a 
comprehensive valuation of all that had been said, and all 
that yet remained to he said, upon this difficult problem. 
Voss, the celebrated translator of Homer into German dactylic 
hexameters,^ was naturally interested by a kind of personal 
stake in the controversy. He wrote to Wolf — warmly, per- 
haps, and in a tone almost of moral remonstrance — but 
without losii^ his temper, or foi^etting the urbanity of a 
scholar, " I believe," said he in his later correspondence of 
the year 1796 — "I believe in one 'Diad,' in one 'Odyssey,' 
and in one Homer as the sole father of both. Grant that 
Homer could not write his own name — and so mneb I will 
concede that your acute aiguments have almost demonstrated 
— still to my thinking that only enhances the glory of the 
poet The unity of this poet [that there were not more 
authors of the ' Iliad ' than one], and the unity of his works 
[that the ' Iliad ' was not made up by welding into a fictitious 
unity many separate heroic ballads], are as yet to me unshaken 
idea.8. But what then ? I am no bigot in my creed, so aa 
to close my ears against all hostile arguments. And these 
ai^umenta, let me say plainly, you now owe to us all ; 
' J. H. Voss, 1751-1826.— H. 
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arguments drawn from the internal structure of the Homeric 
poems. You liave wounded us, Mr. Wolf, in our affectione ; 
Mr. Wolf, you have affronted us in our tenderest seuaibilitjes. 
Tou have, Mr. Wolf. But still we are just men; ready to 
listen, willii^ to bear and to forbear. Meantime the matter 
cannot rest here. Tou owe it, Mr. Wolf, to the dignity of 
the subject, not to keep back those proofs which doubtless 
you poaseaa ; proofs, observe, conclusive proofs. For hitherto, 
permit me to siy, you have merely played with the surfaue 
of the question. True, even that play has led to some 
important results ; and for these no man is more grateful 
than myself. But the main battle, Mr. Wolf, is still in 

Mr. Wolf, however, hearkened not to such appeals. He 
had called up spirits, by his evocation, more formidable than 
he looked for or could lay. Perhaps, like the goddess Eris 
at the wedding feast, he had merely soi;ght to amuse himself 
by throwing a ball of contention amongst the literati ; a 
little mischief was all that he intended, and a little learned 
billingsgate all that he expected. Things had taken a wider 
circuit Wolfs acuteness in raising objections to all the 
received opinions had fallen upon a kindly soil ; the public 
mind had reacted powerfully ; for the German mind is but 
too naturally disposed to scepticism ; and Mr. Wolf found 
himself at length in this dilemma ; viz. that either, by 
writing a veiy inadequate seqnel, he must forfeit the reputa- 
tion he had acquired ; or else that he must prepare himself 
for a compass of research to which his spirits were not equal, 
and to which his studies had not latterly been directed. A 
man of high celebrity may be willing to come forward in 
undress, and t« throw out such casual thoughts as the occasion 
may prompt, provided he can preserve his i-acognito ; but, if 
he sees a vast public wm.ting to receive him with theatric 
honours, and a flourish of trumpets announcing his approach, 
reasonably he may shrink from facing expectations so highly 
raised ; and perhaps in this case he might truly plead an 
absolute impossibility of pursuing further the many questions 
arising, under such original sterility of materials, and after so 
elaborate a cultivation by other labourers. 

Wolf, therefore, is not to be blamed for having declined, 
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in its mature stages, to patronise his onii quarrel. Uis own 
I call it, because lie first pressed its strongest points ; because 
he first kindled it into a public feud i and because, bj his 
own revisal of the Homeric text, he gave to the world, 
simultaneously with his doubts, the very strongest credentials 
of his right to utter doubts. And the public, durii^ the 
interval of half-a-century which has succeeded to his first 
opening of the case, liave viewed the question as so exclusively 
Im that it is generally known under the name of the Wolfian 
hypotheais. All this is so natural that it is almost fair: 
that rebel who heads the mob of insurgents is rightly viewed 
as the father of the insurreotionj whether partially disownii^ 
it or not. Yet still, in the rigour of justice, we must not 
overlook the earlier conspirators. Not to speak here of more 
ancient sceptics, it is certain that in modern times Bentley, 
something more than one hundred and sixty years back, with 
his usual divinity of eye, saw the opening for doubts. 
Already in the year 1689, when he was a young man fresh 
from college, Bentley gave utterance to several of those 
particular scruples which a later generation called by the 
too exclusive name of " Wolfian." And, indeed, had he done 
nothing more than call attention to the digamma, as applied 
to the text of Homer, he could not have escaped feeling and 
communicating these scruples. To a man who was one day 
speaking of some supposed hiatus in the "Iliad," Bentley, 
from whom courtesy flowed as naturally as " milk from a 
male tiger," called out, "Hiatus, maw! Hiatus in youi 
throat ! There is no such thing in Homer." And, when 
the other had timidly submitted to him such cases as /MTia 
ciTTinv or Ka\a kpya, or iiekiijhea olvov, Bentley showed him 
that, unless where the final syllable of the prior word hap- 
pened to be in arsi (as suppose in IIijAijtafieiu 'A^^tAijos), 
universally the hiatus had not existed to the ears of Homei-. 
And why ) Because it was cured by the interposition of the 
digamma : " Apud Homerum seepe videtur hiatus esse, ubi 
prisca littera digamma explebat intermedium spatium." [In 
Homer there often seems to be a hiatus, where in feet that 
ancient letter the digamma filled up the intermediate space.] 
Thus i^eXiTjSea atvov in Homei's age was ficXi-qSca Foivov ; 
from which fiolio form of otVos (the Greek word for wine) is 
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— which word means, at this moment, the reader and myself. 
We are posterity. Yes, even we have been humbugged by 
this Pagan rascal ; and have doubtleas drunk off much of his 
swipea, under the firm faith that we were drinking the pure 
fragrant wine (the /xeX ijSta Fo ov) of Ho er 

Bentley having tl us w med the pubhc l^ one general 
caveat, that tricks upo tra lie an gH he 1 ked for on this 
road, was aucteedel ly Wool v-\o n hs Eeeaj on the 
Genius of Homer, ' occae onally thre i rockets the 
s^me direction Th s essay fli't crept o t tl year 1 69 
' EobertWood, 1716-li (1.— M. 
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but only to tlie extent of seven copies ; and it was not untO 
the year 1775 '- that a eecontl edition diffused tlie new views 
freely amongst the world. The next memorable era foi' this 
question, occurred in 1788, during which year it was that 
Villoisin ^ published his " Iliad " ; and, aa part of its apparatus, 
he printed the famous Venetian " Scholia," hitherto known 
only to inspectors of MSS. These " Scholia " gave strength 
to the modem doubts, by showing that many of them were 
hut ancient donbts in a new form. Still, as the worshipful 
Scholiasts do not offer the pleasantest reading in the world, 
most of them being rather drowsy or so — truly I'espectable 
men, but somewhat apoplectic, — it could not he expected that 
any explosion of sympathy should follow ; the clouds 
thickened ; but the man who was to draw forth the lightnings 
from their surcharged volumes had not yet come forward. 
In the meantime. Herder,^ not so much by learning as by the 
si^oity of his genius, threw out some pregnant hints of the 
disputable points, And finally, in 1795, Wolf marched 
forth in complete mail, a sheaf of sceptical arrows rattling on 
his harness, all of which he pointed and feathered, giving by his 
learning, or by masculine sense, buoyancy to their flight, so 
as to carry them into every corner of literary Europe. 
Then b^n the " row " — then the steam was mounted which 
has never since subsided — and then, opened upon Germany a 
career of scepticism which from the very first promised to be 
contagious. It was a mode of revolutionary disease, which 
could not by its very nature confine itself to Homer. The 
religious reader has since had occasion to see, with pain, the 
same principles of audacious scepticism applied to books and 
questions more important ; but, as might be shown upon a 
fitting occasion, with no reason whatever for serious anxiety 
as to any popular effect. Meantime, for those numerous 
persons who do not read Latin or German with fluency, hut 
are familiar with French, the most comprehensive view of 

' It is a proof, however, of the interest even at that time taken by 
Germaay iu Eugliah literature, as well as of the interest taken in tbia 
Homeric question, tliat one of the seven copies published in 1769 must 
have found its waj to some German scholar ; for already in 1773 a 
German translation of Wood had been published at Frankfort. 

^ J. B. 6. de Villoisin, 1750-1805.— M. 

' Hmler, 1744-1803,— M. 
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Wolfs arguments {as given in bis Homeric " Prolegomena," 
or subsequently in liia " Briefe an Heyne " : " Letters to 
Heyne ") is to be found in Franceson's " Esaai sur la 
question Si Hom^re a connu I'nsage de reciiture ; Berlin, 
1818." 

This Frencli work on the question whether Homer were 
acquainted with the art of writing I mention as meeting the 
wants of those who simply wish to know how the feud began. 
But, as that represents only the early stages of the entire 
speculation, it will he more satisfactory for all who arc 
seriously interested in Homer, and without partisanship seek 
to know the plain unvarnished truth — " Is Homer a hum, 
and the ' Iliad ' a hoax 1 " — to consult the various papers on 
this subject which have been contributed by Nitzsch to the 
great " Allgemeine Encyclopsedie " (" Universal Encyclo- 
paedia ") of modem Germany. HitKsch's name is against him. 
It is intolerable to see such a thicket of consonants with but 
one little bit of a vowel amongst them ; it is like the pro- 
portions between Falstaffs bread and hia sack. However, 
after all, the man did not make his own name ; and the name 
looks worse than it sounds ; for it is but our own word nkke, 
barbarously writtea This man's essays are certainly the most 
full and representative pleadings which this extensive question 
has produced. On the other hand, they labour in excess 
with the prevailing vices of German speculation : viz., flist, 
vague indeterminate conception j secondly, total want of 
power to methodise or combine the parts, and, indeed, 
generally, a barbarian inaptitude for composition. But, 
waiving our quarrel with Nitzsch and with Nitzsch's name, 
no work of his can be considered as generally accessible ; his 
body is not in courts and, if it were, it talks German. So in 
his chair I shall seat myself; and now, with one advanlflge 
over him — viz. that I shall never leave the reader to muse 
for an hour over my meaning — I propose to state the outline 
of the controversy, to report the decisions upon the several 
issues sent down for trial upon this complex suit, and the 
apparent tendencies, so far as they are yet discoverable, 
towards that kmd of general judgment which must be 
debvered hy the Chancery of European criticism before this 
dibpute wdl subside into repose. 
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The great sectional or subordinate points into whicli tlie 
Homeric controversy breaks up 'are these ; — 

1. ffom«)"— that ia, the poet as (Uatinct from hia woibt ; 
the poet apart teoxa the poems. 

2. The " Iliad" and the "Odyssey" — that is, the poems 
aa distinct from theii author ; the poems apart from the poet. 

3. The J?AopsoA«, or poetic chanters of Greece ; thest-, and 
theii preclecesEors or their eonfemporariea — the Aoidui, the 
OUhwrmdi, the Homendai. 

4. Lyciirgus. 

5. Solon — and the Pisistratidse. 

6. The Diasceuastw ; the EemodelleKi, or piibliahera of 
Becaata. 

I hardly know at what point to take up tliis ravelled 
tissue J but, by way of tracing the whole theme ab ovo^ 
suppose, reader, we begin by stating the chronological 
bearings of the principal objects (things aa well as persons) 
connected with the " Iliad." 

IHrni, 01 Troy, was that city of Asia Minor whose mem- 
orable fortunes and catastrophe furnished the subject of the 
" Iliad." At what period of human history may we reason- 
ably suppose this catastrophe to have occurred ! Never did 
a great man err so much aa apparently Sir Isaac Newton, on 
this very question, in deducing the early chronology of 
Greece. The semi-fabulous section of Grecian annals he 
crowded into so narrow a space, and he depressed the whole 
into such close proximity to the regular opening of History 
(that is, to the Olympiads), that we are perfectly at a loss to 
imagine with what sort of men, events, and epochs Sir Isaac 
would have peopled that particular interval of a thousand 
years iu Grecian chronology which corresponds to the 
Scriptural interval between the patriarch Abraham and 
Solomon the Jewish king. This interval commences with 
the year 2000 before Christ, and terminates with the year 
1000 before Christ. But such is the fury of Sir Isaac for 
depressing all events not absolutely fabulous below this latter 
terminus that he has really left himself without counters to 
mark the progress of maji, or to fiD the cells of history, 
through a millennium of Grecian life. The whole tliousand 
years, as respects Hellaa, ia a mere desert upon Sir Isaac's 
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map of time. A3 one instance of Sir Isaac's modernising 
propensities, 1 never could siiffioiently marvel at his sup- 
posing the map of the heavens, including those constel- 
lations which are derived from the Atgonautic enterprise, 
to have been completed about the very time of that enter- 
prise ; as if it were possible that a coarse elumsy hulk like the 
ship Ai^, at vfhich no possible Newcastle collier but would 
have sneezed, or that any of the men who navigated lier, 
could take a consecrated place in men's imagination, or 
could obtain an everlasting memorial in the starry heavens, 
until time, by removing gross features, and by blending all 
the circumstances with the solemnities of vast distance, had 
reconciled the feelings to a sanctity which must have been 
shocking if applied to things local and familiar. 

Far different from Sic Isaac's is the present chronolc^cal 
theory. Almost universally it is now agreed that the Siege 
of Troy occurred about 1300, 01, at the lowest calculation, 
more than 1200 years before Christ What, then, is the 
chronological relatioa of Homer to Troy ? Perhaps the most 



that which represents the 
been from two to three 
imagined that Homer 



tenable theory on this relation i 
period of his flourishing as havin, 
centuries after Troy. By some it 

himself had been a Trojan, and therefore contemporary with 
the very heroes whom he exhibits. Others, like our Jacob 
Bryant,'- have fancied that he was not merely coeval with 
those heroes, but actually was one of those heroes — viz. 
Ulysses ; and that the " Odyssey," therefore, rehearses the 
personal adventures, the voyages, the calamities of Homer 
himself It is our old friend the poet, but with a new face ; 
he is now a soldier, a sailor, a king, and, in case of necessity, 
a very fair boser, or " fistic artist," for the abatement of 
masterful beggars, " sorners," and other nuisances. But 
these wild fancies have found no success. All scholars have 
agreed in placing a deep gulf of years between Homer and 
that Ilium which he sang. Aristarohus iixes the era of 
Homer at 140 years after the Trojan war; Philochorus at 
180 years; Apollodwus at 240; the Arundel Marbles at 
302 ; and Hciwlotus, who places Homer about 400 years 
before his own time (which " ovm, (inw " may be dated as 
' Jacob Brjant, 1716-1804,— M. 
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about 450 B.C.), ought, therefore, to be interpreted as assum- 
ing 350 years at least between. Homer and Troy. So that 
the earliest series of events connected from before and from 
behind with the Grecian bard may be thus arranged ; — 



1220 — Trojan Expedition. 

1000 — Homer a young man, and contemporary with the 
building of the first Temple at Jerusalem. 
820 — Lyourgua brings into the Pelopoaaesua from the island 
of Crete {or else from lonia^that is, not from any 
island, but from some place in the mainland of 
Asia Minor) the Homeric poems, hitherto unknown 
upon the Grecian continent. 
Up to this epoch (the epoch of transplanting the " Iliad " 
from Greece insular and Greece colonial to Greece continental) 
the Homeric poems had been left to the custody of two schools 
or professional orders, interested in the text of these poems : 
how interested, or in what way their duties connected them 
with Homer, T will not at this point inquire. Suffice it, 
that these two separate orders of men dM confessedly exist — 
one being elder, perhaps, than Homer himself, or even than 
Troy : viz. the Aoidoi, or Chanters, and CitkariaU, or 
Harpers. These, no doubt, had originally no more relation 
to Homer than to any other narrative poet ; their duty of 
musical recitation hud brought them connected with Homer, 
as it woidd have done with any other popular poet ; and it 
was only the increasing current of Homer's predominance 
over all rival poets which gradually gave such a bias and 
inflection to these men's professional art as at lei^th to suck 
them within the great Homeric tide. They becajne, but 
were not originally, a sort of Homeric choir and orchestra — - 
a chapel of priests having a ministerial duty in the vast 
Homeric cathedral. Through them exclusively, or, if not, 
certainly through them chiefly, the two great objects were 
secured : first, that to each successive generation of men 
Homer was pvMi^ed with all the advantages of a musical 
accompaniment ; secondly, that for distant generations Homer 
was preserved. I do not thus beg the question as to the existence 
of alphabetic writing in the days of Homer ; on the contrary. 
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I go along with Nitzscli and others in opposing Wolf upon 
that point I believe that a laborious and painful art of writinj; 
did exist ; but with such disadvantages as to writing materials 
that Homer (I am satisfied) would have fared ill as regarded 
his chance of reaching the polished age of Pericles had he relied 
on written memorials, or upon any mode of publication less 
impassioned than the orchestral chanting of the Shapsodm. 

The other order of men dedicated to some Homeric 
interest, whateper that might be, were those technically 
known as the Homeridm. The functions of these men have 
never been satisfactorily ascertained, or so as to discriminate 
them broadly and firmly from the Oithiwicdi and Sha/piodoi. 
But in two features it is evident that they differed essentially ; 
first, that the Eomeridm constituted a more local and domestic 
college of Homeric ministers, confined originally to a single 
island, not diffused (as were the Shapsodoi) over all Greece ; 
secondly, that by their very name, which refers them 
back to Homer as a mere radiation from his life-breathing 
orb, this class of followers is barred from pretending in the 
Homeric ec[uipage (like the Githariedi) to any independent 
existence, still less to any anterior existence. The musical 
reciters had been originally a general and neutral class of 
public ministers, gradually sequestered into the particular 
service of Homer ; but the Homeridoi were, in some way or 
other, possibly by blood, or by fiction of love and veneration. 
Homer's direct personal representatives, — like the green- 
turbaned Seyuds of Islamism, who claim a relation of 
consanguinity to the Prophet himself. 

Thus far, however, though there is evidence of two 
separate colleges or incorporations who chaiged themselves 
with the general custody, transmission, and pidilieation of the 
Homeric poems, we heai of no care applied to the periodical 
review of the Homeric test ; we hear of no man taking pains 
t« qualify himself for that office by collecting copies from all 
quarters, or by applying the supreme political authority of 
his own peculiar commonweattfa to the conservation and the 
authentication of the Homeric poems. The test of no book 
can become an object of anxiety until by numerous corrup- 
tions it has become an object of doubt. Lycurgus, it is true, 
the Spartan lawgiver, did apply his own authority, in a very 
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early age, to the general purpose of importing aiid naturalis- 
ing the "Iliail." But there his office terminated Critical 
skill, applied to the investigation of an author's text, was a 
function of the human mind as much unknown in the Greece 
of Lycuigus as in the Germany of Tacitus, or in the Tongata- 
boo of Captain Cook. And, of all places in Greece, such 
delicate reactions of the intellect upon its own creations were 
least likely to arise .imongst the illiterate Dorian tribes of 
the Peloponnesus — wretches that hugged their own barbaris- 
ing institutions as the very jewels of their birthright, and 
would most certainly have degenerated rapidly into African 
brutality had they not been held steady, hustled and forcibly 
shouldered into social progresiS, by the press of surrounding 
tribes, fortunately more intellectual than themBelvea. 

Thus continued matters through about four centuries 
from Homer. And by that time we begin to feel anxiona 
about the probable state of the Homeric text Not that 
I suppose any mterregnum in Homer's influence — not that 
I believe ill any posdble defect of links in that vast series 
of traditional transmitters ; tlie integrity of that succession 
was guaranteed by its interwreatbing itself with human 
pleasures, with religious ceremonies, with household and 
national festivals. It is not tliat Homer would have become 
apocryphal or obscure for vxmt of public repetition ; on the 
contrary, he wonld have suffered by too much repetition — 
too constant and loo fervent a repetition would have been 
the main source of corruptions in the text. Sympathy in 
the audience must always have been a primary demand with 
the Bluipsodoi ; and, to a perfect sympathy, it is one ante- 
cedent condition to be perfectly understood. Hence, when 
allusions were no longer intelligible or eflectiial, what result 
would be likely to follow ? Too often it must happen that 
they would be dropped from the text ; and, when any Homeric 
family or city had become extinct, the temptation wonld be 
powerful for substituting the names of others who could 
delight the chanter by fervid gratitude for such a vicarious 
distinction where it had been merited, or could reward him 
with gifts where it had not But it is not necessary to go 
over the many causes in preparation, after a course of four 
, for gradually sapping the integrity of Homer's 
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text. Everybody will agi-ee that it was at length hiyh tiriie 
to have some edition "by authority "; and that, had the 
" Iliad " and " Odyssey " received no freezing arrest in their 
lieentions tendency towards a general interfusion of their 
substance, and an adulterating of their diction, with modern 
words and ideas, most certainly by the time of Alexander — 
i.e. about seven centuries from Homer — either poem would 
have existed only in fractions. The connecting parts between 
the several books would have dropped out ; and all the 
iipurruai, or episodes dedicated to the honour of a particular 
hero, might, with regard to names less hallowed in the 
imagination of Greece, or where no representatives of tie 
house remained, have perished iitterly. Considering the 
great functions of the Greek language subsequently in propa- 
garing Christianity, it was a real providential provision which 
caused the era of state editions to supersede the ad libitum 
text of the careless or the interested, and just at that precise 
period when the rapidly rising tide of Athenian refinement 
would else soon have swept away all the landmarks of 
primitive Greece, and when the altered character of the 
public reciters would have co-operated with the other difficul- 
ties of the case to make a true Homeric text irrecoverable. 
For the Mkajtsodoi were in a regular course of degradation to 
the rank of mere mercenary artists, from that of sacred min- 
strels who connected the past with the present, and who 
sang- — precisely because their burden of truth was too solemn 
for unimpassioned speech. This was the station they Jiad 
occupied ; but it remains in evidence against them, that they 
were rapidly siuking uader the changes of the times ; were 
open to bribes ; and, as one consei^uenee {whilst partly it was 
one cause) of this degradation, that they had ceased to com- 
mand the public respect. The very same changes, and 
through the very same steps, and under the very same 
^encies, have been since exhibited to Europe in the parallel 
history of our mediteval rainatrek. The pig-headed Bitson.i 
in mad pursuit of that single idea (no niatter what) which 
might vex Bishop Pei-cy,^ made it his business, in one essay, 

1 Joseph lUlson, 1752-1803.— M. 

= Bishop Thomas Pei'oy, 1728-1811. Ili.t fimoufi Rcliiims o/ 
Enylish Foetry appeared in 1765.— M. 
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to prove, out of the statutes at large, and out of local court 
reconia, that the minstrel, so far from being tliat honoured 
guest ill the courts of priaoes whom the bishop had deaorihed, 
was in fact, by Act of Parliament, a rt^ue and a vagabond, 
standing in awe of the parish beadle, and liable to be kicked 
out of any hundred or tithing where he should be found 
trespassing. But what nonsense ! All that Ritson said was 
virtually false, though plausibly half-true. The minstrel 
was, and he was not, all that the bishop and others had 
affirmed. The contradiction lay in the time: Percy and 
Ritson were speaking of different periods ; the bishop of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries— the attorney ^ 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth. Now, the Grecian Rhapsodoi 
passed through corresponding stages of declension. Having 
ministered tiiroiigh many centuries to advancing civilisation, 
finally they themselves fell before a higher civilisation ; and 
the particular aspect of the new civilisation which proved 
fatal to them was the general diifusion of reading as an art 
of liberal education. In the age of Pericles every well- 
educated man could read ; and one result from his skill, as 
no doubt it had also been one amongst its exciting causes, 
was that he had a fine copy at home, beautifully adorned, 
of the " Iliad " and " Odyssey." Paper and vellum, for the 
last six centuries B.C. (that is, from the era of the Egyptian 
king Psammetichua), were much less scarce in Greece than 
during the agea immediately consecutive to Homer ; and this 
scarcity it was that had retarded, manuscript literature, as 
subsequently it retarded the art of printing. 

How providential, therefore— and, with the recollection 
of that great part played by Greece in propagating Chris- 
tianity through the previous prop^ation of her own litera- 
ture and language, what is there in such an interference 
unworthy of Providence ? — how providential, that precisely 
in that interval of one hundred and eleven years between 
the year 555 RC, the locus of Pisistratus, and 444 B.C., the 

' Eitson WBS the moat litigious of attorneys ; the leader of all 
bUclt-letter literature ; dreaded equally by Bishop Percy and Sir 
Walter Scott ; bat constantly falling into error through pure mulish 
perverseness. Of Greek he knew notliing. In Latin he was self- 
taugbt, and consequently laid himself open to the scoffa of scholars 
better taught. 
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locm of Pericles, ivliilst as yet the traditional text of Homer 
was i-etrievable, tliongli rapidly nearing to tlie time when it 
would Le strangled with weeds, aiid whilst 3S yet the arts of 
reading and writing had not weakened the popular devotion 
to Homer by dividing it amongst multiplied hooks, just 
then, in that critical isthmus of transitional time, did two or 
three Athenians of rank^first Solon, next Pisistratus, and 
lastly (if Plato is right) Hipparchus— step forward to make a 
puhlie, solemn, and legally operative review of the Homeric 
poems, Theydrewtheoldhulkintodock; laid bare ita timbers; 
and stopped the further progress of decay. What more they 
did than this, and by wliat characteristic services each con- 
nected his name with a separate province in this memorable 
restoration of the "Iliad" and "Odyssey," I shall inc[uire 
further on. 

One century after Pisistratus we come to Pericles ; or, 
counting from the locos of each (555 rc, and 444 ac), 
exactly one hundred and eleven years divide them. One 
century after Pericles we come to Alexander the Great ; or, 
counting from the locus of each (444 B.C., and 333 B.C.), 
exactly one hundred and eleven years divide them. During 
this period of two hundred and twenty-two years Homer had 
rest Nobody was tempted by any oblique interest to tor- 
ment his test any more. And it is singular enough that this 
period of two hundred and twenty-two years, during which 
Homer re^ed in the luxury of repose, having nothing to do 
hut to let himseK he read and admired, was precisely that 
ring-fence of years within which lies true Grecian history ; 
for, if any man wishes to master the Grecian history, he 
needs not to ascend above Pisistratus, nor to come down 
below Alexander. Before Pisistratus all is mist and fable ; 
after Alexander all is dependency and servitude. And re- 
markable it is that, soon after Alexander, and indirectly 
throi^h changes caused by him. Homer was again drawn out 
for the pleasure of the tormentors. Among the dynasties 
founded by Alexander's lieutenants was one memorably 
devoted to literature. The Macedonian house of the Ptole- 
mies, when seated on the throne of Egypt, had founded the 
very first public library and the first learned public Alex- 
ander died in the year 320 B.C. ; and already in the year 
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royal patronage, that translation of the Hebrew Sctiptui'es 
into Greek ivhicii, fi'om the supposed number of the trans- 
lator8^(viz. septvaginta, seventy) — has obtained the name of 
Ihe " Septuagint" This was a service to posterity. But 
the eatlieat Grecian service to which this Alexandrian Libi-ary 
ministers was Homeric ; and it strike's us as singular when we 
contrast it with the known idolatry towards Homer of that 
I'oyal soldier from whom the city itself, with all its novelties, 
drew its name and foundation. Had Alexander survived 
forty years longer, aa very easily he might if he had insisted 
upon leaving his heel-laps at Babylon, how angry it would 
have made him that the very first trial of this new and 
powerful galvanic battery, involved in the institution of a 
public library, should be upon the body of the " Iliad " ! 

From 280 RC. to 160 B.C. there was a constant succession 
of Homeric critics. The immense material found in the 
public library towards a direct history of Homer and his 
fortunes would alone have sufficed to evoke a school of critics. 
But there was, besides, another invitation to Homei'ic criticism, 
more oblique, and eventually more elfective. The Alex- 
andrian Library contained vast collections towards the study 
of the Greek language through all its dialects, and through 
all its chronological stages. This study led back by many 
avenues to Homer. A verse or a passs^ which hitherto had 
passed for genuine, and which otherwise, perhaps, yielded no 
internal argument for suspicion, was now found to be veined 
by some phrase, dialect, terminal form, or mode of using 
words, that might be too modem for Homer's age, or teo far 
removed in space from Homer's Ionian country. We mo- 
derns, from our vast superiority to the Qieeks themselves 
ill Greek metrical science, have in this science found an 
extra resource laid open to ub for detecting the spurious in 
Greek poetry ; and many are the condemned passages in our 
modem editions of Greek books against which no jealousy 
would ever have arisen amongst unmetricid scliolars. Here, 
however, the Alexandrian critics, with all their slashing 
insolence, showed themselves sons of tlie feeble ; they groped 
about in twilight. But, even without that resource. 
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(ihey contrived t« riddle Hotner through and through with 
desperate gashes. In fact, after beh^ " treated " and 
"handled" by three generations of critics, Homer came 
forth (juBt as we may suppose one of Lucan's legionary 
soldiers from the rencounter with the amphislxena, the 
dipsas, and the water-snake of the African wilderness) one 
vast wound, one huge system of confluent ulcers. Often, in 
reviewii^ the labours of three particularly amongst these 
Alexandrian scorpions, I think of the .^Jsopian fable, in 
which an old man with two wives, one aged as befitted him, 
and the other yoimg, submits his head alternately to what 
may be called the Aleiaadrian revirion of each. The old lady 
goes to work first ; and upon "moral principle" she indig- 
nantly extirpates all the black liairs which could ever have 
inspired him with the absurd fancy of being young and 
making love to a girl. Next comes the young critic : she is 
di^isted with age ; and upon system eliminates (or, to speak 
with Aristarchns, "obelises") all the grey hairs. And thus, 
between the two ladies and their separate editions of the old 
gentleman, he, poor Homeric creature, comes forth as bald as 
the back of one's hand. AristarchuE might well boast that 
he had cured Homer of the dry-rot ! he has, and by leavii^ 
hardly one whole spar of his ancient framework. Nor can 
I, with my poor share of penetration, comprehend what sort 
of abortion it is which Aristarchua would have us to accept 
and entertain in the room of our old original " Iliad " and 
"Odyssey." To cure a man radically of the toothache by 
knocking all his teeth down his throat seems a suspicious 
recommendation for " dental surgery." And, with respect 
to the Homer of Aristarchns, it is to he considered that, 
besides the lines, sentences, and long passages to which that 
Herod of critics affixed his obehts (+) or stiletto,' there were 
entire hooks which he found no use in obelising piecemeal ; 
because it was not this line or that line into which he wished 
to thrust his da^er, but the whole rabble of lines — "tag, 
rag, and bobtail." Which reminds me of John Paul Biohter, 
who sn^ests to some author anxiously revising the table of 
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Ills own errata, that, perhaps, on i-eflection, he might see 
cause to put his whole book into the list of errata, request- 
ing of the reader kindly to erase the total work as one entire 
oversight and continuous blunder, from page one down to the 
word finis. In such cases, as Martial observes, no plurality 
of cancellings or erasure will answer the critic's purpose : 
but "vna litura potest." One mighty bucket of ink thrown 
over the whole will execute the critical sentence; but, as to 
obelising, that is no better than snapping pocket-piatola in a 
sea-fight 

With the Alexandrian tormentors we may say that 
Homer's pre-Christian martyrdom came to an end. His post- 
ChriBtian sufferings have been due chiefly to the Germans, 
who have renewed the warfare not only of Alexandrian 
critics, but of the ancient Chorkontes. These people I have 
not mentioned separately, because, in fact, nothing remains 
of their labours, and the general spirit of their warfare may 
be best understood from that of modern Germany. They 
acquired their name of Chorizonles (or separators) from their 
principle of breaking up the " Iliad " into multiform groups 
of little tadpole "Iliads" ; as also of splitting the one old 
hazy hut golden Homer, that looms upon us so venerably 
through a mist of centi r es into a vast ireverberat on of 1 ttle 
silver Homers, that tv. ikied uj and do n the no Id and 
lived where they found t con en en 

Now let us convoige the eparate po nts of h hrono 
logical deduction into one foe after h 1 Iwlltvt 
review, each for itselt the n quest on h h I 1 ave 

already numbered as making p the elements of tl e contro 



1220- — Troy captured and burned afte a ten jear^ e^e 
1000— Solomon the k „ f Jewj anl Homer the Grec an 
poet, both young men on the spree In tl e 
thousandth year before CI nst w tl out ound of 
chisel or hamn er tl e eldei Ten [ le as b ult n 
Jerusalem. In that same ^ear or thereibo t 
rose silently 1 ke an e 1 alit on the a^^eaX Hon er 
temple of the "Iliad;' 
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Years Tietoi-e 
Cbiia^n Em- 

800 — Lyciu'gus the lawgiver imports this ''IliaiV into Sparta; 
and thus first tranaplants it I'roni Greece iiisulai' 
and Greece Milonial into Greece continental, 

555 — Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, Pisistratus, the rulei- 
of Athens, and Hipparchus, his son, do something 
ns yet undetermined for the better ascertaining and 
maintaining of the original Homeric test. 

444 — From the text thus settled must presumably have 
been cited the numerous Homeric passages which 
we find in Plato and other wits of tliis period, 
the noontide of Gi'eek literature — viz. the period 
of Pericles ; and these passages generally coincide 
with our preaeut text, so that, upon the ivhole, we 
have good reason to rely upon our present " Iliad " 
as essentially the same with that which was used 
and read in the family of Pisistratus. 

333 — Thb is the main year {at least it is the inaugurating 
year) of Alexander's Persian expedition, and prob- 
ably the year in which his tutor, Aristotle, pub- 
lished those notions about the tragic and epic 
"■anities" which have since had so remarkable 
effect upon the arrangement of the " Iliad." In 
pMUcular, the notion of " episodes," or digressional 
narratives, interwoven parenthetically with the 
principal narrative, was entirely Aristotelian, and 
was explained and regulated by him ; and iinder 
that notion people submitted easily to interpola- 
tions in the text of the " Iliad " which would else 
have betrayed themselves for what they are. 

320 — Alexander the Great dies. 

280 — -The Alexandrian Library is applied to the searching 

down revision of Homer ; and a school of Alexandrian 
to critics (in which school, through three conseontive 

160 generations, flourished, as its leaders, Zenodotas, 
Aristophanes, and Aristarchus) dedicated them- 
selves to Homer. They are usually called the 
Alexandrian "grmnmaMd" ; which word "gram- 
matiei," as I liave esplained some scores of times. 
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ilid not express so limited i notion is thit of 

t/riralmonons, but wis the orthodox mode of 

indicating da^iically those whom the lieiich luII 

litterateurs, and we liaghoh less eonipietly call 

menof fofffts 

After the era of 160 bc, by which time the Second 

(which is in efFect the only great) Punic War had libeiattd 

Eome from her Afiitan ri\al, the Grecian or eastern states ot 

the Med terranean began rapidly to fall undei Roman con- 

l t Henceforwards the test of Homer suffered no further 

disturbani* or inquisition, until it reached that little wicked 

generation (ourselves and our immediate fathers) which I 

have the honour to address. Now, let us turn from tlie 

Iliad viewed in its chronolc^oal aeries of fortunes to the 

Iliad viewed in itself and its relations ; i^. in reference to 

its anthor, to its Grecian propagators, to its reformers or 

restorers, its re-casters or interpolators, and its critical es- 

A. — Homer. 

About the year 1797 Messrs, Pitt and Harry Dundas 
laboured under the scandal of sometimes appearing drunk in 
the House of Commons ; and on one particular evening this 
impression was so strong against them that the morning 
papers of the following three days fired a salute of exactly one 
hundred-and-one epigrams on the occasion. One was this : — 

Pitt. — [ cannot see the Speaker, Hal— can you ? 
DUND.— Not see the Speaker ! D— m'o, I see two. 

Thus it has happened to Homer. Some say, " There never 
was such a person as Homer." — " No such person as Homer ! 
On the contrary," say others, " there were scores." This 
latt«r hypothesis has much more to plead for itself than the 
other. Numerous Homers were postulated with some ap- 
parent reason, by way of accounting for the numerous 
Homeric poems, and numerous Homeric birthplaces. One 
man, it was felt, never could be equal to so many claims. 
Ten camel-loads of poems yon may see ascribed to Homer in 
the " Bibliotheca Grieoa " of Fabricius ; and more states than 
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seven claimed the man. Tliese claims, it is true, would 
geDerally have vanished if there had been the means of 
critically probing them ; hut still there was a priiiid facie 
caae made out for believing in a plurality of Homers ; whilst, 
on the other hand, for denying Homer there never was any 
but a verbal reason. The Polytheism of tie ease was 
natural ; but the Atheism was monatroas. Ugen, in the pre- 
face to his edition of the Homeric Hymns, says, " Homeri 
nomen, si recte video, derivaudum est ei o/iav et aptu." And 
80, because the name (lite many names) can be made to yield 
a fanciful emblematic meaning. Homer must be a myth. 
But, in fact, Mr. Ilgen has made little advance towards a 
settlement, if that was what he aimed at, with his q^ou apui. 
What do the words mean 1 Apia is to join, to fit, to adapt 
—6/iov ia together, or in harmony. But aiich a mere out- 
line or schematism of an idea may be filled up under many 
different constructions. One critic, for instance, understands 
it in the sense of dovetailing, or metaphorical cabinet-making, 
as if it applied chiefly to the art of uniting words into 
metrical combinations. Another— viz. Mr. Ilgen himself — 
takes it quite differently ; it describes not the poetical com- 
position, or any labour whatever of the poet as a poet, but 
the skill of the musical accompanim.ent and adaptations. 
Homer means the man that put together, or fitted into concert, 
the words and the music — the I'&rdlo of the opera and its 
fine Mozartian accompaniment. By accident the poet may 
chance to be also the musical reciter of the poem ; and in 
that character he may have an interest in this name of 'O^tjjpos, 
but not ae a poet. 'O/tijpttv and o/ajpevtiv, says Heaychius, 
mean irvii.<^utvtiv (to harmonise in point of sound) ; the latter 
of the two is used in this sense by Hesiod ; and more nicely, 
says Mr. Ilgen, it means acmure, to sing an accompaniment 
to another voice or to an instrument ; and it means also 
mecvaere, to sing such an accompaniment in an under-key, or 
to sing what we modems call a second^i.e, an arrangement 
of notes corresponding, but subordinated, to the other or lead- 
ing part. So says Ilgen in mixed Latin, German, and Greek. 
Now, I also have my pocket theory. I maintain that o/ioti 
apia is Greek for packii^ up. And my view of the case is 
this ;— " Hornet" was a sort of Delphic or prophetic name 
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given to the poet under a knowledge of that fate which 
awaited him in Crete, where, if he did not pack np anj- 
trunk that lias yet been discovered, he was, however, liimaelf 
packed up in the portmanteau of Lycurgue. Such, at least, 
is the colouring which the credulona Plutarch, nine hundred 
years after Lyciirgus, gives to the story. " Man alive ! " says 
a German, apostrophising this thoughtless Plutarch, how could 
Lycurgus make a shipment of Homer's poems in the sliape of 
a parcel for importation, unless there were written copies in 
Crete at a time when nobody could write ? Or, how, why, 
and for what intelligible purpose, eould he have consigned 
this bale to a house in the Peloponnesus— viz. Somebody S Co. 
— when notoriously neither Somebody nor Co. could read '/ 
Homer, he thinks, could be imported at that period only in 
the shape of an orchestra, as a band of Homeric chanters. 
But, returning seriously to the name '0/iij/>os, I say that, 
were this name absolutely bursting with hieroglyphic life, 
that would be no proof that the man Homer, instead of 
writing a considerable number of octavo volumes, was (to use 
Mr. Ilgen's uncivil langu^e) "an abstract idea." Decent 
people's children are not to be treated as " abstract ideas " be- 
cause their names .may chance to look allegoric. Bunyan's 
" Mr. Eeady-to-sink " might seem suspicious in offering him- 
self for a life-insurance ; but Mr. Strong-i'-th'-arm, who would 
have been a desirable companion for such an exhausted 
gentleman, is no abstract idea at all ; he is, to my personal 
knowledge, a broad-shouldered reality in a most celebrated 
street of London, liable to bills, duns, and other affections of 
our common humanity. Suppose, therefore, that Homer, in 
some one of his names, really had borne a designation 
glancing,at a symbolical meaning, what of that ? this should 
rather be looked upon as a reflex name, artificially con- 
structed for expressing and reverberating his glory after it 
had gathered, than as any predestinating (and so far marvel- 
lous) name. Chrysostom, for instance, that eloquent father 
of early Christianity, had he been baptized by such a name 
as golden -mouthed (Chrysostomos), you would have suspected 
for one of Mr. Ilgen's " abstract ideas " ; but, as it happens, 
we all know that he existed in the body, and that the appel- 
lation by which he is usually recognised was a name of 
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lionour conferred upon him by the public in comnieraoration 
of his eloquence. However, I will bring ttiis point to a 
short issue, by drawing the reader's attention to the following 
ease :— Any man who has looked into the body of Greek 
rhetoricians must know that, in that kebdomcis idearum, or 
septenary Eystem of rhetorical fonns, which Hermogenes and 
many others illustrated, two of t)ie seven (and the foremost 
two) were the qualities called gargotes and deiiwtea. Now, 
turn to the list of early Greek rhetoricians or popular 
orators, and who stands first ? Chronologically, the very 
first is a certain Tisias, perhaps ; but he is a mere mminu 
wmbra. The first who made himself known to the literature 
of Greece is Gorgias ; that Gorgias who visited Athena in the 
days of Socrates (see Athenffius for a rigorous examination of 
the date assigned to that visit by Plato) ; the same Gorgias 
from whose name Plato has derived a title for one of his 
dialogues. Again, amoi^t the early Greek orators, yon will 
see Deinarchus. Goi^^ and Deinarohus ! Who is there 
but would say, were it not that these men had flourished in 
the meridian light of Athenian literature — " Here we behold 
two ideal or symbolic orators typifyir^ the qualities of gor- 
goUs and deimatM I "■ — But a stronger case still is that of 
Demosthenes. Were this great orator not (by comparison 
with Homer) a modern person, under tlio full blaze of his- 
tory, and coeval with Alesander the Great, 333 years B.C., 
who is there that would not pronounce him a mere allegoric 
man, upon reflectii^ that the name was composed of these 
two elements — Demos^ the " people " in ilfi most democratic 
expression, and sthenos, " strength " 1 this last word having 
been notoriously used by Homer lynega sthenos Okeawiio) to 
express that sort of power whict makes itself known by 
thundering sound, " the thundering strength of the people ! " 
or, "the pe-^s fulminating might I "'^ — who would believe 
that the most potent of Greek orators had actually brought 
with him into his cradle this ominous and magnificent name, 
this natural patent of precedency to the Athenian hustings 1 

' Whicli (to borrow Milton's grand words from " Paradise Re- 
" Thundered over Greece 
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It startles ua to find lurking in any man's name a prophecy 
of his after career ; as, for instance, to find a Latin legend— 
" And hia glory shall be from the Nile " (Est hmor a Nilo) con- 
cealing itself in the name Horatio NehoTtJ- But there the 
prophecy lies hidden, and cannot be extracted without a pain- 
ful corkscrew process of anagram. Whereas, in Dmnoithetim, 
the liandwriting is plain to every child : it seems witchcraft 
—and a man is himself alarmed at his own predeBtinatiog 
name. Yet, for all that, with Mr. Ilgen's permission, Demos- 
thenes was not an " abstract idea." Consequently, had 
Homer brought liis name in his waistcoat-pocket to the com- 
position of the " Iliad," he would still not have heen half as 
mythical in appearance as several well-authenticated men, 
decent people's sous, who have kicked up an undeniable dust 
on the Athenian hustings. Besides, the word Rrmer has 
other signiiicaait or symbolising senses. It means a hostage, 
it means a blind man, as much as a cabin et~maker, or even 
as a packer of trunks. Many of these " significant names " 
either express accidents of birth commonly recurring — such 
as Benoni, " the child of sorrow," a name frequently given by 
young women in. Westmoreland to any child born under cir- 
cumstances of desertion, sudden death, &c., on the part of the 
father— or express those qualities which are always presum- 
able in woman by the courtesy of the human race. Honour, 
Prudence, Patience, &c., are common female names : or, if 
they imply anything special, any peculiar determination of 
general qualities that never could have been foreseen, in that 
case they must be referred to an admiring posterity— that 
ienior posterity which was such for Homer, but for us has 
long ago become a worshipful ancestry. 

From the name it is a natural step to the country. All 
the world knows, by means of a satirical couplet^ that 
" Seven cities claimed tlie mighty Hcmec dead, 
Througli which that Homer, living, begged his bread." 

What were the names of those seven cities (and islands) I can 

^ A still more startling (because more complei) anagram ia found in 
the wolds Reoolatiim Fnmfoise : for, if (as was said in 1800, after Ma- 
rengo) from those two words, involviog nineteen letters, you subtract 
the king's VETO (viz. exactly those four letters), in that case there will 
rem:iiii — Un Corse lafiitira. 
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inform the reader by means of an old Latin couplet a 
my schoolboy recollections — 



.f tliy 

Among these, the two first, Smyrna and Chios, have very 
superior pretensions. Had Homer been passed to his parish 
as & vagrant, or had Colophon (flnding a settlement likely to 
be obtained by his widow) resolved upon trying the question, 
she might probably have quashed any attempt to make the 
family ohai^eable upon herself. But Smyrna lies under 
strong suspicion : the two rivers from which Homer's 
immediate progenitors were named — the Mmon and the 
Meles — bound the plains close to Smyrna. And Wood 
insists much upon the perfect correspondence of the climate 
in that region of the Levant with each and all of Homer's 
atmospherical indications. I suspect Smyrna myself, and 
quite ea much as Mr. Wood ; but still I hesitate to charge 
any local idiosyncrasy upon the Smymiote climate that could 
nail it in an action of damages. Gay and sunny, pellucid in 
air and water, I am sure that Smyrna is ; in short, every- 
thing that could he wished by the public in general, or by 
currant-dealers in particular. But really that any city what- 
ever, in that genial quarter of the Mediterranean, should pre- 
tend to a sort of patent for sunshine, looks very much like 
an extract from a private letter to the marines. 

Meantime those seven places are far from being all the 
competitors that have entered their names with the clerk of 
the course. Homer has been pronounced a Syrian, — which 
name in early Greece of course included the Hebrew, the 
Syrian proper, the Arab, and the Idumean ; and so the 
" Hiad " may belong to the synagogue. Babylon, also, dusky 
Babylon, has pat in her claim to Homer ; so has Egypt. 
And thus, if die poet were really derived from an oriental 
race, his name (sinking the aspiration) may have been Omar. 
But these oriental pretensions are mere bubbles, exhalii^ 
from natiomJ vanity. The place which, to my thinking, lies 
under tlie heavieat weight of suspicion as the seat of Homer's 
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ns, and very often of liis own residence, is tlie 
island of Crete. Smyrna, I doubt not, was his birthplace. 
But in those summer seas, quiet as lakes, and basking in 
everlasting sunshine, it would be inevitable for a stirring 
animated mind to float up and down the ^gean. " Home- 
keeping youths liad ever homely wila," says a great poet of 
onr own,^ and I doubt not that Homer (if able to aiford it) 
had a yacht, in which he visited all the festivals of the 
.^gean Islands. Thus he acquired that learned eye which 
he manifesta for female beauty. Ehododactylus, "rosy- 
fingered"; argurope^ "silver-footed"; batkukolpos, "full- 
bosomed " i hoopis, " oi-eyed," — with a large vocabulary of 
similar notices, — show how widely Homer had surveyed the 
different chambers of Grecian beauty ; for it has happened, 
through accidents of migration and consequent modifications 
of origin, combined with varieties of diet and customs, that 
the Greek Islands stiil differ greatly in tlie style of theii 
female beauty.^ Now, the time for seeing the young women 
of a Grecian city all congregated under the happiest ciroum- 
stances of display was in their local festivals. Many were 
the fair Phidiacan ^ forms which Homer had beheld moving 
like goddesses through the mazes of religions choral dances. 
But at the islands of los, of Chios, and of Crete, in particu- 
lar, I am satisfied that he had a standing invitation. To this 
hour, the Cretan life presents ns with the very echo of the 
Homeric delineations. Take four several cases ; — 

1 The old Homeric superstition, for instance, which con- 
nects horses by tho closest sympathy, and even, by prescience, 
w th their masters- — that superstition which Vii^l has 
borrui cd from Homer in his beautiful episode of Mezentius 
(Ekaie d%u rei st jwi div, morlaliims vlia est, Vimrnni) — still 
lingers unbioken m Crete. Horses foresee the fates of riders 
who are doomed and express their prescience by weeping in 

' Shiltespeare Tiso Oeatlemen, (jf Vsro&a. — M. 
For inataoce the Athenian females, even whan mature women, 
Beemed at 11 girla n their graceful slenderaess : they were, in modem 
French \ rase itidtes But the Bteotian, even whilst yet yonng girls, 
seemed already mature women, fully developed. 

' From the expression of Phidiaca lasmi — used by Horace — we 
!eim that the adjective, derived from Phldiaa, the immortal architect 
ond sculptor, was I'ludiacws. 
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1 human fa'diioii The horses of Arhilleh weep, in " Iliad " 
ivii, on =eeing Automedon, their beloved driver, prostrate 
on tie ground Witli tliia view of the hoise's capauty, it ia 
singular that m Crete this animal by preference should be 
called TO aAoyoi, the brute, or irrational ereatuie But the 
n ord Jmros has, by some accident, been lost in tlie modem 
Greek. As an instance both of the dispaiagin^, name, and of 
the ennobling superstition, take the following stanza from a 
Cretan ballad of 1 825, written in the modeiTi Greclt : — 

EitXaie T aXoyo tod. 
Knt TOTfTa TO tyviapi/re 
IIws [(I'm flavoTos tod." 



Under the same old Cretan faith, Homer, in " Iliad " xvii. 
437, aaya — 

" AaKpva Si o-<^i 

Qepjui KO.TO. I3kfif)ap(uii ^afioSfi pee fivpoiievoiXv 

'Hvto;(oio TToBy." 

"Tears, scalding tears, trickled to the ground down the eyelids of 
tbem (tiie horses), fretting throngh grief for the losa of their 
chaiioteer." 

2. Another almost decisive record of Homer's familiarity 
with Cretan life lies in his notice of the agrirni, a peculiar 
wild goat, or ibex, found in no part of the Mediterranean 
world, whether island or mainland, except in Crete. And it 
is a case almost without a parallel in literature, that Homer 
should have sent down to all posterity, in sounding Greek, 
the most minute measurement of this animal's horns; 
which measurement corresponds with all those recently 
examined by English travellers, and in particular with three 
separate pairs of these horns brought to England about the 
year 1836 by Mr. Pashley, the learned Mediterranean tra- 
veller of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Paahley, at pre- 
sent (viz. in 1867) a barrister of philosophic as well as high 
forensic pretensions, has since published his travels, and from 
him I extract the following description of these shy but 
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powerful animals, furnished to Mr. Pashley by a Cretan 
mountaineer: — "The agrimia are bo active that they will 
" leap Mp 3 perpendicular rock of ten to fourteen feet high. 
" They spring from precipice to precipice, and hound along 
" with such speed that no dog would be ahle to keep up 
" with them, even, on hetter ground than that where they 
" are found. The aporteman must never be to windward of 
" them, or they will perceive his approach long before he 
" comes within muaket-shot. They often carry off a hall ; 
" and, unless they fall immediately on being struck, are mostly 
" lost to the aporteman, although they may have received 
" a mortal wound They are commonly found two, three, or 
" four together ; sometimes a herd of eight, and even nine, 
" is seen. They are always larger than the common goat 
" In the winter time they may be tracked by the sportsman 
" in the snow. It is common for men to perish in the chase 
" of them [in that respect resembling the chamois -hunter 
" of the Alps]. They are of a reddish colour, and never 
" black or parti-coloured like the common goat. The nuni- 
" ber of prominences on each horn indicates the years of the 
" animal's age." 

Now, Homer, in " Iliad " iv. 105, on occasion of Pandarus 
drawing out his bow, notices it as an interesting fact that 
this bow, so beautifully polished, was derived from (the 
horns of) a wild goat, niyos aypiov ; and the epithet by 
which he describes this wild creature is ifaAos — pretematur- 
aUy agile. In his Homeric manner he adds a short 
digressional history of the fortunate shot from a secret 
ambush by which Pandarus had himself killed the creature. 
From this it appears that, before the invention of gun- 
powder, men did not think of chasing the Cretan ibex, so 
hopeless was the prospect of success ; and from the circum- 
sfajitiahty of the account it is evident that special honour 
attached to the sportsman who had succeeded in such a 
capture. He closes with the measurement of the horns in 
this memorable line (memorable as preserving such & fact for 
three thousand years) — 

" Ton Kepa £K Kf^aAvjs (KKa&Ka Suipa ireijivKU." 
" Tlie horns from this creature's head measured siiteen dora in 
kiigtli." 
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Ay ; biit what is a doron ? In tlie Vnnetian " Scholia " some 
iinnotator had hit the truth, but had inadvertently used a 
ivrong word. This word, an oversight, was viewed a^ such 
by Heyne ; who corrected it accordingly before any scholar 
had seen the animal. The doron is now ascertained to be a 
Homeric expression for the palm, or sixth pajt of a, Grecian 
foot ; and thus the extent of the home, in that specimen 
which Pandams had shot, would be two feet eight inches. 
Now, the casual specimens sent to Cambridge by Mr. Pashley 
(not likely to be ijuite so select as that which formed a per- 
sonal weapon for a man of rant) were all two feet seven and 
a-half inches on the outer margin, and two feet one and 
a-half inches on the inner. And thus the accuracy of 
Homei''s account (which, as Heyne observes, had been greatly 
doubted in past ages) was not only remariably confirmed, 
but confirmed in a way which at once identifies, beyond a]l 
(question, the Homeric wild-goat (oi^aypms) with the present 
agrimi of Crete— viz. by the unrivalled evie of the animal's 
horns, and by the unrivalled agility of the animal's move- 
ments, which rendered it necessary, in days before the dis- 
covery of powder, to shoot it from an ambush. 

But this result becomes still more conclusive for my 
present purpose — viz. for identifying Homer himself as in 
some measure a Cretan by his habits of life — when I mention 
the scientific report from Mr. Eothman of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on the classification and habitat of the animal ; — 
" It is not," he says, "the bouqvetin [of the Alps], to 
" which, however, it bears considerable resemblance, but the 
" real wild-goat, the capra tegagras [Pallas], the supposed 
'■ origin of all our domestic varieties. The horns present the 
" anterior trenchant edge characteristic of this species. The 
" discovery of the agagrus in Crete is perhaps a fact of some 
" zoological interest, as it is the first VKil-authenticated Euto- 
" pcan locality of (Am animal." 

Here is about as rigorous a demonstration, emanating 
from Mr. Pashley, the Greek archfeolt^at, that the sporting 
adventure of Pandarus must have been a Cretan adventure, 
as would be required by the same Mr. Pashley, barrister (and 
by this time I hope Q.O.) in the Court of Queen's Bench ; 
whilst the spirited delineation of the capture, in which every 
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word is emphatic, and picture£C[uely true to tlie vw'y life ol' 
1841,'- indicates pretty Btrongly that Homer had participated 
in such modes of sporting himsel£ 

3. Another argument for the Cretan habitudes of Homer 
is derived from his allusion to the Cretan tumblers — the 
Ku^HTDjTJjpes— the most whimsical, perhaps, in the world ; 
and to this hour the practice continues unaltered as in pre- 
Homerio days. The description is easily understood. Two 
men place themselves side by side ; o-ae stands upright in his 
natural posture ; the other stands on his head. Of coarse, 
this latter would be unable to keep his feet aloft and in the 
place belonging to his head, were it not that his comrade 
throws his arms round his ankles, so as to sustain Ms legs 
inverted in the air. Thus placed, they begin to roll forward, 
head over heels and heels over head ■ every tumble inverts 
their position b t Iw y t5 u, ft h II 

standing up ght I p 1 th wh se I w 

extremities a pestdt h Id, Ad thus 1 j t 
on for hours Th p f m bvi sly q 

associates , o f th umb w as d t t till b 

by pairs , and d Ij H m 1 b A t mbl 

m the dual number. 

4 A fourth, and most remarkable, among the Homeric 
mementoes of Cretan life, is the njAeAaAia— or conversation 
from a distiiiice This it is, and must have been, which sug- 
gested to Homer his preternatural male voices : Stentor's, for 
instance, who spoke as loud "as other fifty men"; and that 
of Achilles, whom Antilochus roused up with a long pole, 
like a lion couchant in hia lair, to come out and roar at the 
Trojans — simply by which roar he scares the whole Trojan 
army Now, m Crete (and from Colonel Leake, it appears, 
m Albania, where I believe that all the emigrant settlers are 
Cretan), shepherds and others are found with voices so 
resonant, — aided, perhaps, by the quality of a Grecian 
atmospheie,^that they are able to challenge a person " out 
of sight,' and will actually conduct e 
sation (for all Cretan mountaineers are 
Homeric heroes) at distances which to us seem incredible, 

' 1S41 — v;z. the date of publication for this iittle easay iu its 
earliest form. 
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What distances ! demands the litigious reader. Why, our 
own countrymen, modest and veracious, decline to staf* in 
punctilious arithmetical tennB what they have not measured, 
or even had full means of computing. They content them- 
selves ■with saying that sometimes their guide, from the midst 
of a solitary valley, would shout aloud to the European 
public in general — taking his chance of any strollers from 
that great body, though quite out of sight, chancing to be 
within mouth-shot But the French are not bo scrupulous. 
M. Zallony, in his " Voyage i TArchipel," says that some of 
the Greek islanders " ont la voix forte et anim^e ; et deux 
habitaus, k uae distance d'une demi-lieue, m&me plus, peuvent 
trfes facilement s'entendre, et quelquefois s'entretenir." Now, 
a royal leagne is hard upon three English miles, and a sea 
league, I believe, is two and a-half ; so that half-a-league et 
mSme plvs would bring us near to a mile and a-half, or 
twelve furlongs, — which seems a long interval at which to 
conduct a courtship. Tet possibly not. Some forty years 
back, a witness, under examination at the York Assizes, 
being asked by the presiding judge how he came to think 
that the defendant was making love to a lady concerned in 
the action, replied, because he talked to her™ italics. Now, 
the hint in this precedent would suggest to any of us, when 
making love at Cretan distances, the propriety of talkii^ to 
the lady m capitals. In Crete, meantime, and again, no 
doubt, from atmospheric advantages, the TijAetrKoirm, or 
power of descrying remote objects by the eye, is carried to 
an extent that, were it not countenanced by modern 
experience, would seem drawn from a fairy tale. This 
faculty also may be called Homeric ; for Homer repeatedly 
alludes to it 

5. But the legends and mythology of Crete are what 
most detect the intercourse of Homer with that island. 
A volume would be req^uisite for the full illustration of 
this truth. It will be sufficient here to remind the reader 
of the early civilisation, long anterior to that of Greece 
continental, which Crete had received, Tliat premature 
refinement of itself furnishes an a jiriori ai^umeut for 
supposing that Homer would resort to Crete ; and, in- 
versely, the elaborate Homeric use of Cretan traditions 
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native child, stands tlie city of Argos. Now, Plato, by way 
of putting a Bumniary end to aU such windy pretenaiona from 
Doriaii cities, introducea in one of his dialogues a stranger, 
who remarks, as a leading characteristic of Homer, that 
everywhere he keeps the reader moving amongst ecenes, 
images, and usages, which reflect the forms and colouring of 
Ionian life. This remark is important. 



The " Iliad " 
What is the "Iliad" about? What is tlie true aarl 
pi'oper subject of the " Iliad " ? If that could be settled, it 
would facilitate our inquiry. Now, everybody knows that, 
according to the ordinary notion, founded upon the opening 
lines of this poem, the subject is the Wrath of AddUes. 
Others, however, have thought, with some reason, that this 



idea was not sufliciently self-di 



poem, and connected thi 
altogether. It has, therefore. 



ffusive — was not all-pervasive : 



it seemed a ligament that passed through some parts of the 



itimately, but missed ( 
become a serious questioi 



How much of the "Iliad" is really interveined, or at all 
modified, by the Bon of Peleus and his feud with Aga- 

Thiis far, at any rate, we must concede to the Ghoi-izontes, 
or breakers- up of the " Iliad," that the original stem on 
which the " Iliad " grew was probably an " Achilleis " ; for it 
is inconceivable that Homer himself could have ejipected 
such a rope of sand as the "Iliad" now presents to preserve 
its order and succession under the rough handling of posterity. 
Watch the fate of any intricate machine in any private family. 
All the loose or detached parts of such a machine are sure to 
be lust Ask for it at the end of a jear, and, the more 
elaborate wa'- the machine, so muth the more certam is the 
destruction which will liaie o^eifaken it It is only 
nhen any compound whole, whether engine, poem, oi tale, 
cames its se^eril parts absolutely mterloeked with its 
own oubstance, thit it his a chance of nwintaining its 
integrity. 
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Now, Certainly it cannot be ai'sjued by the inoKt idolatrous 
lover of the " Iliad " that the main, central books exhibit 
that sort of natural intercoheaion which determmes their place 
and order. But, eaja the reader, here they are ; they kave 
held together : no use in asking whether it was natural for 
them to hold together. They have reached us : it is now 
past asiing — Could Homer espeot them to reach iis ? Yes, 
they have reached us : but since when ! Not, probably, in 
their present arrangement, from an earlier period than that 
of Pisistratna. "When manuscripts had once become general, 
it might be easy to preserve even the loosest succession of 
parts^especially where great veneration for the author, aud 
the general notoriety of the poems, would secure the fidelity 
of copies. But what the sceptics require to be enlightened 
upon is the principle of cohesion which could carry these 
loose parts of the "Iliad" over that gulf of years betweeiJ 
Homer and Piaistratus^the one a whole millennium before 
our Christian era, the other little laore than half a milleimiwn 
— and whilst traditionary transmission through singers and 
harpers constituted, perhaps, the sole means of preaervatioii, 
and therefore of arrangement. 

Let not the reader suppose German scepticism to be tlio 
sole reason for jealousy with regard to the present canon of 
the " Iliad." On the contrary, some interpolations are con- 
fessed by all parties. For instance, it is certain^— and even 
Eustathius records it as a regular tradition in Greece— that 
the night adventure of Diomed and Ulysses against the Trojan 
camp, their capture of the beautiful horses brought by Ehesus, 
and of Dolon the Trojan spy, did not originally form a part 
of the " Iliad." At present this adventure forms the tenth 
book ; but previously it had been an independent epos, or 
epic narrative, perhaps locally circulated amongst the de- 
scendants of Diomed,^ and known by the title of the 

' Beicatdanla, or, perhaps, amongst tlie worshippers t th gh 
everytody ia not aware of that fact, many of tho Grecia h t 

Troy were deified, Ulysses and his wife, Idomenens, k aa um 
even a mystical place in the subseqoent superstitions of G B t 

Diomed also became a god i and tlie occasion was remark U A 
peerage (i.e. a godsMp) had been promised by the gods to 1 f th 
Tydens ; but, when the patent came to be enrolled, a flaw as I t teil 
—it was found that Tydens had once esten part of a man Wh t w 
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" DoloJieia." Noiv, if one sucli intercalation could pass, 
why not more ? WilJi respect to this particiilar night 
episode, it haa been remarked that its place in the Beries 
is not asserted by any inUrnat indication. There is an 
allusion, indeed, to the wrath of Achilles ; but probably " 
introduced, to harmonise it as a part of the " Diad," by the 
BBme authority which introduced the poem itself ; else, the 
whole book may be dropped out without any hiatus. The 
battle, suggested by Diomed at the end of the ninth book, 
takes place in the eleventh ; and, as tlie critics remark, no 
allusion is made in that eleventh book, by any of the Grecian 
chiefs, to the remarkable plot of the intervening n^ht 

But of all the incoherences which have been detected in 
the " Hiad," as arising out of arbitrary juxtapositions 
between parts not originally related, the most amusing is 
that brought to light by the late Wilhelm Mueller. " It 
is a fact," says he, "that (as the arrangement now stands) 
Ulysses is not ashamed to attend three dinner parties on 
one evening." First, he had a dinner engagement with 
Agamemnon, — which, of course, he keeps (B, ix. 90) ; so 
prudent a man could not possibly neglect an invitation from 
the commander of the forces. £ven in &ee and independent 
England the sovereign does not ask you to dinner, but com- 
mands your attendance. Neit, this gormandising Ulysses 
dines with Achilles {B. ix. 221); and finally with Diomed 
{B. xi. 578). Now, Diomed was a swell of the first magni- 
tude, a man of lashion and a dandy, as may be seen in the 
" Troilus and Oressida " of Shakspere (who took his character 
from tradition, and, in making hira the Greek rival of Troilus, 
unavoidably makes him an accomplished man). He, therefore, 
pushes hia dinner as far towards "to-morrow" as was well 
possible ; so that it is near morning before that dinner is 
over. And the sum of the Ithacan's enormities is thus truly 
stated by Mueller : — " Deny it who will, the son of Laertes 

to te done ! The objection was fatal ; no cannibal cooid be a goil, 
though a god might be a cannibaL Tydeus, therefore, requested Jove 
to settle the rsveraion on bis son Diomed. Which acrangenient was 
finally adopted. I would b^ the reader to notice, bj the way, that 
tills very capacity of apotheosis iiresnpposes o. venerable anUqnity in 
its subjects, recediug far from the vulgarising appoaches of familiarity. 
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a^M^pts three distinct feeds between the sunset suppose of 
Monday and the dawn of Tuesday ! " 

This is intoleraMe, Vet, perhaps, po g 
(for some people will varnish anything) h man h d 

three dinners in one day, often, perhaps, n d I 

liad but one dinner ! " For myself I frank n e^ a 
if there is one man in the Grecian camp wh n I d ha 

believed capable of such a tiling, it is preoiselj this reptile 
Ulysses. Mueller insists on calling him the "noble" Ulysses; 
but, to my thinking, his nearest representative in modern 
times is " Sixteen-stiing Jack," whose life may be read in the 
"Newgate Calendar." What most amuses myself in the 
business is Mueller's steady pursuit of Ulysses through two 
hooks of the " Iliad," in order to watch how many dinner 
parties he attended ! And there is a good moral in the 
whole discovery ; for it shows all knaves that, though hidden 
for three thousand years, their tricks are sure to be found out 
at the last. 

In general, it is undeniable that some of the German 
objections to the present arrangement, as a possible Ilomenc 
arrangement, are valid. For instance, the following, against 
the present position of the duel between Paris and Meuelaus ; 
— " This duel, together with the perfidious shot of Pandarus, 
" and the general engagement which follows, all belonging 
" to the same epos, wear the appearance of being perfectly 
" insulated where they now stand, and betray no sort of con- 
" nexion with any of the succeeding cantos. In the 'ApurTeia 
" Ato/HjSoTJS, which forms the fifth canto, the whole incident 
" is foi^otten, and is never revived. The Grecians make no 
" complaint of the treachery practised ; nor do the gods (ex 
" officio the avengers of perjury) take any steps to punish it. 
" Not many hours after the duel, Hector comes to his brother's 
" residence ; but neither of them utters one word about the 
" recent duel, and as little about what had. happened since 
" the duel, though necessarily unknown to Paris. Hector's 
" reproaches, t^ain, to Paris, for his l&ckeU, are in manifest 
" contradiction to the trial of gallantry involved in the sii^le 
" combat which he had so recently faced. Yet Paris takes 
" no notice whatever of the energy manifested by himself. 
" And, as to his final evasion, that was no matter of reproach 
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" to him, since it was the irresistible work of a goddess. 
" Besides, when he anaoimces his intention to Hector of 
" going again to the field of battle, who would not anticipate 
" from him a proposal for re-establiahing the interrupted 
" duel? Yet not a syllable of all thati Now, with these 
" broad indications to direct our eyes npon tlie truth, can we 
" doubt that the duel, in connexion with the breach of truce, 
" and aU that now fills tlie third and fourth books " [in a 
foot-note Mueller adds — "and also the former half of the 
" second book "] " originally composed an independent epos, 
" which belonged, very probably, to an. earlier stage of the 
' T j w and fit thrust by th th ' d ar rs 
f th n i t th unh ppy place t w oo p — 
tl se f d y Iready f wd d 1 

t 
I th te. wh M II pi t b] t 1 

ts p tl mp ssib 1 ty 1 th 11* 
tl t H h d th I th pres an^ m t E h 

fte waid m k b th G k 11 d to h mf t 
f th t ty p ally wh Hed; p p d d 1 

b t hims If d m f tl G hi f Y 

pliis,as grdth part 1 feat — - ! h j 

— of the duel, it might be suggested that, as thp interposition 
of Venus is not to be interpreted in any foolish allegoiical 
way (for the battle interferences of the gods are visible and 
undisguised), doubtless the Greeks, not less than the Trojans, 
understood the interruption as in effect divine ; after which, 
the act of Pandania ia covered by that general apology, no 
matter in what l^ht Pandarus might have meant it. Even 
in the first "Iliad," it is most cliildish to understand the 
whispering of Minerva to Achilles as an allegorical way of 
expressing that his good sense or hia prudence arrested his 
hand. Nonsense ! that is not Homer's style of thinking, 
nor the style of Homeric ages. "Where Mars, upon being 
wounded, howls, and, instead of licking the man who offered 
him this insult, shows the white feather and limps off in 
confusion, do these critics imagine an allegory ! What is an 
allegoric howl ! or what does a cur sneaking from a fight 
indicate symbolically ? The Homeric simplicity speaks 
jilainiy enough. Venus finds that her man is likely to be 
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beaten ; which, by the way, surprises ua ; for a stout young 
shepherd, hke Paris, ought to have found no trouble in 
taking the "conceit" — ur (speaking in fresher slang) the 
"bounce" — out of an elderly diner-out, such as Menelaus. 
And, perhaps, with his mauleys, he would ; but with the 
scimitar and spear a shepherd like Paris, trained upon Mount 
Ida, was naturally not familiar. Finding, however, how the 
affair was likely to go, Venus withdraws her man. Paris 
does not come to time ; the umpires quarrel ; the mob breaks 
the ring ; and a battle-royal ensues. But the interference of 
VeEua must have been palpable ; and this ia one of the 
circumstances in the " Iliad " which satisfy me that the age 
of Troy was removed by several generations from the age of 
Homer. To elder days, and to men fancied more heroic 
than those of his own day (a fancy which Homer expressly 
acknowledges— viz. in valuing the paving-stones interchanged 
between Telamonian Ajai and his antagonists), he might find 
himself inclined to ascribe a personal intercourse with, the 
gods ; and he would meet everywhere an audience favouring 
this belief. A generation of men that often rose themselves 
to divine honours might readily be conceived to mix person- 
ally with the gods, But no man could think thus of his 
own contemporaries, of whom he must know that the very 
beat were liable to indigestion, and suspected often to have 
scirrhous livers. Really no : a dyspeptic demigod it makes 
one dyspeptic to think of! 

Meantime, the duel of Paris is simply overlooked and 
neglected in the subsequent hooks of the "Iliad": it is 
nowhere absolutely contradicted by implication : but other 
cases have been noticed m the "Ibad ' which imolve direct 
contradiotiona : these, therefore, ai^e either that Homer m 
those " naps " which Horace imputes to him slumbered too 
profoundly, or that counterfeits got mi\ed up with the true 
bullion of the " Iliad Amongst other esamplei pointed 
out by Heyne or by Franceson, the follow ing de&eri e 
notice : — 

1. Pyliemeuea the Paphlagonian is killed by Menelaus 
(II. v. 579-590) ; but further on (II xiu. 643 658) we find 
the poor man pretty well in his health, and chief mourner at 
the funeral of his son Harpalion. 
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3. Sarpedon. ia wounded in tiie leg Ly Tlepolemus (II. v. 
628, &c) i and an ugly wound it ia, for the bone 13 touched, 
so that an operation might be looked for. Operation indeed ! 
Two days aftei, he is stumping about upon tlie wounded pin, 
and "operating" \ipon other people {II. xii, 290, Sic.) The 
contradiction, if it really ia one, was not found out until the 
approved chronology of the " Hiad " had been settled. My 
reason for doubting about the contradiction ia aimply thia ; — 
Sarpedon was a son of Jupiter ; and Jupiter might have a 
salve for wounded legs ; or else the leg (as in Dean Swift's 
problem oifered to the consideration of the Eoyal Society) 
niight have been a wooden one, and thus liable to a sudden 
cure of its very worst fracture by a preparation of hemp. 

3. Teuoer, however, was an undeniable mortaL Tet he 
(iL. viii. 323) is wounded desperately in the arm by Hector. 
His m^Kt^is smashed, — which generally is taken to mean his 
bowstring ; but some sui^ical critics understand it as the 
sinew of his arm. At all events it was no trifle ; his brother, 
Telamonian Ajax, and two other men, carry off the patient, 
groaning heavily, probably upon a shutter, to the hospital 
He, at least, is booked for the doctor, you think. Not at 
alL Next morning he is abroad on the iield of battle, and 
at hia old trade of thumping respectable men {II. xii. 387). 

4. The history of Vulcan, and his long day's tumble from 
the sky, in iL. i. 586, does not harmonise with the account 
of the same accident in II. xix. 394. 

5. As an inconsistency, not in the " Iliad " internally, but 
between the "Iliad" and the "Odyssey," it haa often been 
noticed that in the former this same Vulcan is married 
to Venus, whilst in the " Odyssey " his wife ia one of the 
Graces. 

" Aa upon earth," saya Mueller, " ao in Olympua, the 
" fable of the ' Iliad' ia but loosely put together ; and we 
" are not to look for any very severe succession of motives 
" and results, of promises and performances, even amongst 
" the goda. In the iirst ' Iliad,' Thetis receives a Jovian 
" guarwitee~viz. Jove's authentic nod — on behalf of her 
" offended son Achilles, that he will glorify him. in a par- 
" ticular way ; and the way waa by making the Trojans 
" victorious, until the Grecians should see their error, and 
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" forbids peremptorily both gods and goddesses to interfere 
" on either side ; and he seats himself on Mount Ida to over- 
" look the field of battle, threatening to the Greeks, by his 
" impartial scales, a preponderance of calamity, From this 
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" review, it appears tolerably certain tliat the tliird to the 
" seventh book belong to no epos that could have been dedi- 
" cated to the glory of Achilles. The wrath of that hero, 
" hia reconciliation, and his return to battle, having been 
" announced in the opening rs the theme of the poem, are 
" used as a coimeotjng lint for holding together all the 
" cantos about other heroes wliich. had been intercalated 
" between itself and tlie close ; but this tie is fai' too slack ; 
" aad one rude shake makes all the alien parts tumble out." 

Time op the " Iliad " 

Next let U3 ask, as a point very important towards in- 
vestigating the true succession and possible nexus of the 
events, what is the duration — the compass of time — throi^h 
which the action of the poem revolves ? This has been of 
old a disputed point, and many are the different " diaries " 
which have been abstracted by able men during the last two 
centuries. Bossu. made the period of the whole to be forty- 
seven days ; Wood (in his earliest editioa) forty ; and a 
calculation in the " Memoirs de Trevoux " (May 1 708) 
carries it up to forty-nine. But the cow^vi/as now finally 
adopted, amended, and ruled irreversibly, is that of Heyne 
(as given in a separate " Excursus "), countersigned by Wolf. 
This makes the number to be fifty-two ; but, with a aub- 
sec[uent correction for an obvious oversight of Heyne's, fifty- 

" Book i. — Nine days the plague rages (v. 53). On the 
" tenth Achilles calls a meeting of the staff- officers. What 
" occurs in that meeting subsequently occasions his mother's 
" visit. She tells him (v. 422) that Jove had set off the day 
" before to a festival of the Ethiopians, and is not expected 
" back in less than twelve da}^. From this we gather that 
" the visit oE Thetis to Jove (v. 493) must be transplanted 
" to the twenty-first day. "With this day terminates the &st 
" book ; which contains, therefore, twenty-one days. 

"Book ii, up (a v. 293 of Book vii, comprehends a single 
" day — viz. the twenty-second. 

" Book vii (v. 381, 421, and 439), the twenty-third day. 

" Book vii (v. 433-465), the twenty-fourtli day. 
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" Book viii, up to the dose of Book x, the twenty -iiftli 
" (lay and the succeeding night. 

" Book xi, up to the close of Book xviii, the twenty-sisth 

"Book xix, to V. 201 of Book xxiii, the twenty-seventh 
" day, with the Euoceeding night. 

"Book ixiii (v. 109-225), the twenty-eighth day. 

" Book xxiii (v ''''6 to the end) the twenty-ninth day. 

Bo k XXI — El d 1 g A hillea t a Is the corpse 

f H t I tl sep 1 h f P 1 s. On the 

tw Ifth dyan tng lldfth gd onsequently 

th th J ntl d y f h g n ■al t on ; for this 

djgn ttthddl-djfHt must h dated from 

th d y f his death wh h is th tv. nt enth of the 

nt poem. th m th rty ui th lay, towards 

n^ th h dj 80m. d h P nd during the 

nght n J I t T y W th tl a nii^ of the 

f 11 wmg day — 12 th f rt th — 1 nerable king 

" returns to Troy ; and the armistice of eleven days, which 

" had been concluded with Achilles, is employed in moum- 

" ing for Hector during nine days, and in preparing his 

" funeral. On the tenth of these days takes place the hurn- 

" ing of the hody and the funeral hanijnet. On the eleventh 

" is celebrated the solemn interment of the remains and the 

" raising of the sepulchral mound. With the twelfth recom- 

" mences the war. 

" Upon this deduction, the entire ' Iliad ' ia found to 
" revolve within the space of fifty-one days. Heyna's mis- 
" reckoning is obvious ; he had summed up the eleven days 
•' of the corpse-trailing as a clear addition, by just so much, 
" to the twenty-seven previous days ; whereas the twenty- 
" seventh of those days coincides with the first of the trail- 
" iug, and is thus counted twice over in effect." 

This computus, in the circumstantial detail here presented, 
is due to Wilhelm Mueller. But substantially it is guaran- 
teed by numerous scholars. And, as to Heyne's little 
blunder, corrected by Wolf, it is nothing ; for I have myself 
known a Quaker, and a celebrated bank, the two select 
models of accuracy, to make an error of the same araotuit, 
in computing the number of days to run upon a bill at si.\- 
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weeks. But I soon " wolfed " them into Letter arittmetic, 
upon finding that the error was t^aiust myself. 

Name op the " Iliad " 

Whit folliw I offer as useful towards tlie final judgment. 
Wlicn flr»t arose the great word, that ever memorahle 
amongst human names — " llias," if Greek it is that we are 
expected to speik ; the " Iliad," if English 1 This is past 
Jetcrmmation , but so muck we know, that the eldest author 
now Burvivmg, m whom that designation occurs as a regular 
famibar word, is Herodotus, and ke was coutcmporary with 
Pericles. Herodotus must be considered as the senior author 
in that great stage of Athenian literary splendour, as Plato 
and Xenophou were the junior. Herodotus, therefore, might 
have seen Hipparchus, the son of Piaistratus, if that prince 
had not been cut off prematurely by Jacobinical daggers. 
It is, therefore, probable in a h^h degree that the name 
" Iliad " was already familiar to Pieiatratus ; firsts because it 
is so used by Herodotus as to imply that it was no novelty 
to him at that time ; secondly, because he, who first gathered 
the entire series of Trojan legends into artificial unity, 
would be the first to require an expression for that unity. 
The collector would be the first to want a collective title. 
Solou, therefore, or Pisistratus, no matter whick, did (as I 
fully believe) first gather the whole cycle of Iliac romances 
into one body. And to this aggregate whole ke gave the 
name of'Ilias." But why ? in wkat sense? Not for any 
purpose of deception, small or great. Were that notion once 
admitted, tken we open a door to alt sorts of licentious con- 
jectures. Consciously authorising one falsehood, there is no 
saying where he would have stopped. But there was no 
falsehood. Pisistratus, whose original motive for stirring in 
suck an affair could have been only love and admiration, 
was not tke author, but the sworn foe, of adulteration. It 
was to prevent changes, not to sanction them — to bar all 
frauds, not to promote them — that he could ever have inter- 
posed with the state authority. And what, then, did ke mean 
by calling these collected poems " the Iliad" ? He meant 
precisely what a man would now mean, who should publish 
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a body of ancient romances relating to tte Eound Table of 
King Arthur, or to Charlemagne, or to the Crusades ; not im- 
plying, by any unity in the title, that these romances were 
all one man's work, or several parts of one inditidiial whole, 
but that they had a common reference to one tfirmiual object. 
The unity implied would lie not in the mind conceiving, 
nor in the nexus of the several divisions, but in the com- 
mimity of subject, — as, when we call the five books of Moses 
by the name of the Pentateuch, we do not assert any unity 
running through these books, as though one took wp the 
subject where another left it ; for, in reality, some parts are 
purely historical, some purely legislative, some purely cere- 
monial. But we mean that all, whether record of fact or 
record of institution and precept, bear upon one object — viz. 
the founding a separate nation as the depository of thoolc^c 
truth, and elaborately, therefore, kept, by countless diiStinc- 
tions in matters originally trivial, from ever blending with 
Pagans. On the one hand, therefore, I concede to the 
sceptics that several independent poems (though still by 
possibility from the same author) were united by Pisistratus. 
But, on the other hand, I deny any purpose of fraud in this 
— I deny that the name " Iliad " was framed to disguise and 
mask this independence. Some had a closer immm than 
others. But what Pisistratus says is this ; — Behold a series 
of poems, all ancient ; all from Homeric days ; and (whether 
Homer's or not) all relating to the great crusade against 
lUum,. 



Solon abd 

What was it, service or injury, that these men did to 
Homer 1 No one question, in the whole series of Homeric 
questions, is more perplexing. Homer did a great service to 
them; if tradition is right, to both of them — viz, by settling 
a legal dispnte for each ; so that it was a knavish return for 
such, national benefits, if they — if these two Athenian states- 
men— went about to undermine that text from which they 
had reaped such singular fruits in their own administration. 
But I am sure that they did no such thing : they were both 
gentlemen, both scholars. Vet somethii^, certainly, they 
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must tave done to Homer ; in that point all ai'e agreed ; but 
what it was remains a mystery to this hour. Every man is 
entitled to hia opinion ; I to mine ; which, in some comer or 
other I shall whisper into the private ear of the public, and 
into the public ear of my private friends. 

The first thing which puzzles every man of reflection, 
when he hears of this anecdote, ia — the extraordinary co- 
incidence that two great lawgivers, at different eras, should 
both interest themselvea in a poet ; and not only so, but tiie 
particular two who faced and confronted each other in the 
same way that any leader of English civiliaation (Alfred, 
suppose) might be imagined as facing and confronting any 
leader (Charlemagne, suppose) of French civilisation. For 
Christian Europe, the names and tutelary powers of France 
and England are by analogy that same guiding constellation 
which for Pagan Greece were the names Sparta and Athens ; 
I mean, as respects the two great features of permanent 
rivakhip and permanent leadership. From the moment 
when they were regularly organised by law and institutions, 
Athens and Sparta became the two counterforces — attracting 
and repelling — of Greece. About 800 B.C., Lycui^s draws 
up a system of laws for Sparta ; more than two centuries 
laterj Solon draws up a correspondent system of laws for 
Athens. And, most unaccountably, each of these political 
leaders takes upon him, not passively, as a private literary 
citizen, to admire the Homeric poems — that might be natural 
in men of high birth enjoying the selectest advantages of 
education-— bnt actually to privilege Homer, to place him on 
the matncvila of denizens, to consecrate his name, and to set 
in motion the whole machinery of government on behalf of 
his poems. Wherefore, and for what purpose ? On the 
part of Lyourgus, for a purpose well known and appreciated 
— viz. to use the "Iliad" as the basis of a public education, 
and thus mediately as the basis of a warlike morality ; but, 
on the part of Solon, for no purpose ever yet ascertained. 
Strangely enough, from the literary land, and from the later 
period, we do not learn the "how" and the "why" ; from 
the gross illiterate land and the earlier period, we do. 

What Lycurgus did was rather for an interest of Greece 
than for any interest of Homer. The order of his thoughts 
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was no), as has been supposed, " I love Hornet ; and I will 
show my love by making Sparta co-operate in extending his 
influence " : not at all ; but this — " I love Sparta ; and I 
will show my love by making Homer co-operate with the 
martial foundations of the land ; I will introduce a martial 
poem, like the ' Iliad,' to operate thiough public education, 
through national training, and through, hereditary festivals." 
For Solon, on the other hand. Homer muat have been a final 
object ; no means towards something else, but an end per se. 
Doubtless, Solon as little aa Lycurgus could be indifferent to 
the value of this popular poem for his own professional 
objects. But, practically, it is not likely that Solon could 
find any opening for Homeric services in that direction. 
Precisely those two causes whicti would insure to Solon a 
vast superiority to Lycurgus in all modes of intellecttial 
liberality — viz, his chronologic period and his country — 
must have also caused that the whole ground would be pre- 
occupied. For education, for popular influence, Athens would 
have already settled upon Homer all that dowry of distinc- 
tion which Solon might wish to settle. Polished Athens 
surely in the sixth century B.O., if brutal Sparta in the 

At this point our suspicions revolve upon ua. That the 
two vanward potentates of Greece— Athens and Sparta-— 
should each severally ascribe to Iier own greatest lawgiver 
a separate Homeric labour, looks too much like the Papal 
heraldries of European sovereigns ; amongst whom all the 
great ones are presumed to have rendered some eharact«ristic 
service to the Church. " Are you ruler of Franee, and there- 
fore the Most Ghristian ? Be it so ; but I again, as King of 
Spain, am the Most Catholic; end my brother here, King of 
Portugal, is the Mod FaitJ^ul ; and this Britannic sovereign 
is Defender of the Faith," Was Homer, do you say, an 
Ionian) "Well, be it so," the Spartan replies, "with all 
my heart : and we Dorians might seem to have no part in 
that inheritance, being rather asinine in our literary char- 
acter ; but, for all that, Dorian as he was, you cannot deny 
that my countryman, Lycurgus, first introduced Homer upon 
the continent of Greece." Indeed the Spartans had a craze 
about the " Iliad," aa though it bore some special relation to 
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themselves : for Plutarch mentions it as a eurrent doctrine in 
Sparta that Hesiod was the poet for Helots (and, in a lower 
key, perhaps they added — for some other people beside), 
since, according to his poetry, the end of man's esistence is 
to plough and to harrow ; but Homer, said they, is the 
Spartan poet, since the moral of the "Ihad" proclaims that 
the whole duty of man lies in fighting. 

Meantime, though it cannot be denied that these attempts 
in Greek statesmen to connect themselves with Homer by 
some capital service certainly do look too much like the conse- 
quent attempts of western nations (Borne, Britain, &c.) to 
ctinnect their ancestries with Troy, still there seems to be 
good historic authority for each of the cases separately. Or, 
if any case were suspicious, it would be that of Lycurgus. 
Solon, the legislatorial founder of Athens — the Pieiatratidfe, 
or final princes of Athens— these great men, it is undeniable, 
did link their names with Homer : each and all by specific 
services. What services 1 what could be the service of Solon ) 
Or after Solon what service could remain for Pisisttatua 1 

A f tast F hman p te d d to tl ink th t Hist 
t b re d 1 n fi lly ht t b read b kw 5 — 

d rs t th h 1 -ncal C nt 

Th b u d ul m 1 1 n h p nt h ppl 1 wi h 

h n lit P t atu and his H ppar h tand It tl 

\ fH nmdifi Nwfw tawl t 

V. 1 t tl y (f ^ hi m y h w h t t th th 

pred cersdd (d dtotht ttwll 

th rang f wlh h 1 hjbblft 

ftl p d ^ 

What, then, was the particular service to Homer by which 
Piaistratus and his s«n made themselves so famous t The 
best account of this is contained in an ohscuie jnijremaiicus 
or liltAateuT, one Diomedes, no small fool, who thus tells his 
tale T — " The poems of Homer, in process of time, were it by 
" fire, by flood, by earthquake, had come near to extinction ; 
" they had not absolutely perished, but they were continu- 
" ally coming nearer to that catastrophe, through wide 
" dispersion. From this dispersion it arose naturally that 
" one place possessed a hundred Homeric books ; some second 
" place a thousand ; some third place a couple of hundreds ; 
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" and the Homeric poetry was fast tending to a fractionary 
'i states In tliat conjuncture there ooeiirred to Pisistratus, 
" who ruled at Athens about 655 years B.C., the following 
" scheme : — With the double purpose of gaining glory for 
" himself and pteservation for Homer, he dispersed a notificac 
" tion through Greece that every man who possessed any 
" Homeric fragments was summoned, or was requested, to 
" deliver them into Athenian hands at a fixed rate of com- 
" pensation. The possessors naturally hastened to remit 
" their qiMtas, and were honestly paid. Indeed, Pisiatratua , 
" did not reject even those contributors who presented verses 
" already sent in by another i to these also he pdd the 
" stipulated price without any discount at all. And by this 
" means it happened that oftentimes he recovered, amongst a 
" heap of repetitions, one, two, or more verses that were 
" new. At length this stage of the labour was completed ; 
" all the returns from every quarter had come in. Then it 
" was that Pisistratus summoned seventy men of letters, at 
" salaries suitable ta their pretensions, as critical assessors 
" upon these poems ; giving to each man separately a copy 
" of the lines collected, with the commission of arrangii^ 
" them according to his individual judgment. When, at 
" last, the commissioners had closed their labouis, Pisistratus 
" assembled them, and called upon each man separately to 
" exhibit his own result This having been done, the general 
" voice, in mere homage to merit and the truth, unanimously 
" pronoimced the revisions of Aristarchua and Zenodotus to 
" be the best; and, after a second collation between these 
" two, the edition of Aristarchus was found entitled to the 
" palm." 

Now, the reader must not allow himself to be repelled by 
the absurd anachronisms of this account, which brings Pisis- 
tratus of the sixth century b.c. face to face with AjTitarchus 
. of the third ; nor must he allow too much weight to the 
obvious pl^iarism from the old marvelJoua kgend of the 
seventy-two Jewish translators working upon the Mosaic 
Pentateuch. That very legend shows him how possible it is 
for a heap of falsehoods, and even miracles, ta be embroidered 
upon a story which, after all, is true in its main texture. 
Wp all know it to be true, in spite of the fables engrafted 
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po tt tr th tl at, under the patronage of a Macedonian 
in se t t learned Jewa really were assembled at 
Al X d 1 did mate that Greek translation of the 

HI w b ptu which, from the number {septuagirdci) of 
tl t 1 t r^ w still call the Sepiuogmf. And so we must 
pp th ant Diomedcs, tiough embellishing the 

to y d nf, to his slender means, still to have built upon 

Id t 1 1 n, E en the rate of payment has been elsewhere 
recorded ; by which it appears that " peimy-a-liners " (of whom 
we hear so much in our day) existed also for early Athens. 

If this legend were accurate even in its commencement, 
it would pat down Plato's story that the Homeric poems 
were first brought to Athens by Hipparchus, the son of 
Pisistratus ; and it would put down the mere possibility that 
Solon, thirty or forty years earlier than either, had ever 
intermeddled with those poems. But, if we adopt the tradi- 
tion about Lycurgus, or even if we reject it, we must believe 
that copies of the " Iliad " and " Odyssey " (that is, quoad the 
substance, not guoad the present arrangement) existed in 
Athens long before the Pisistratid^ or even before Solon. 
Were it only through the rftaysoioi, or continuous reciters of 
the Homeric poems, both "Iliad" and "Odyssey" must 
have been known many a long year before Pisistratus ; or 
else I undertake to say they would never liave been known 
at aU. For, in a maiitime city like Athens, communicating 
BO freely with Ionia and with all insular Greece, — so consti- 
tutionally gay besides, — how is it possible to suppose that 
the fine old poetic romances, chanted to the accompaniment 
of harps, about those ancestral Greek heroes whom we may 
style the paladins of Greece, could be unknown or un- 
welcomed, unless by supposing them non-existent ? If they 
lurked anywhere, they would assuredly float across those 
sunny seas of the jEgean to Athens ; that city which, in 
every age (according to Milton; "Paradise Regained"), was 
eqii^y " naiim to famous wits " and " hospitable " — that is, 
equally fertile in giving birfh (o men of genius itself, and 
forward to welcome those of foreign birth. 

Throughout this story of Diomedes, disfigured as it is, we 
may read that the labours of Pisistratus were applied to 
ioriften copies. That is a great step in advance. And 
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inatontly this step reacts upon Solon, as a means of approxi- 
matiag to the nature of his labours. If (as one Gennan 
writer holds) Solon was the very first person to take down the 
" Iliad " in writing from the recitationa of the rhapsoihi, then 
it would seem that thia step had suggested to Pisistratus the 
further improvement of collatiiig Solon's written copy with 
such partial copies, or memorials, or fractional recollections 
of reciters, or local and enchorial legends, as would be likely 
to exist in many different parts of Greece, amongst families 
or cities tracing their descent from particular heroes of the 
" Iliad." If, on the other hand, Pisistratus was the first man 
who matured a written copy, what wiU then remain open to 
Solon for his share in the play 1 This :— viz. that he applied 
some useful check to the exorbitancies of the musical re- 
hearsers. The famous Greek words still surviving in Plato, 
and long after in Diogenes Laertiue, support this notion. 
The words must be true, though they may be obscure. They 
must involve the fact, though they may conceal it. What 
are these words? Let us review them. To chant (^ 
vTToXij^cttfs — and to chant e^ oto/3oAijs — these were the new 
regulations introduced hy Solon and his successor. Now, 
what ia the meaning of -UffoXij^is 1 The commonest sense of 
the word is opinion. Thus, on the title-page of Lord Shaftes- 
bury's "Characteristics" stands, as a general motto, IXavra 
inrokriipK — "All things are in effect opinion " ; i.e. nothing 
really is; but imperfectly it is, or it is not, according to the 
hold which it has obteined over the general opinion of men. 
This, however, is a sense which will not answer. Another and 
racer sense ii—miccessum. And the way in which the preposi- 
t ona n- anl 6 e sedbyth ci t t nstruct the idea 
of su es n (a p bl m h h D Parr fail d to solve) is by 

pp ng h a as as th 1 t 1 f f house. Were 
th late mipl co t by tl d^ s, the rain would 

n 1 w th t the IS t pe feet. But, by 

making acl t und 1 p th h th is made virtu- 

ally pftlhi hwd the used for 

u sstot And pph d th h te t must have meant 
that, up n m c period Hy ecuiring, they 

ere 1 1 g i by he la t p th ntire series of 

the seieral rli.ipsod p g th II 1" and not to 
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pick and choose, as lieretofore, ivitli a view to their own 
convenience, or to local purposes. But what was the use of 
this ? I presume that it had the same object in view os 
the rubric of tke English Church (I believe also of the Jewish 
Synagi^ue) in arranging the succession of lessons appointed 
for each day's service — viz. to secure the certainty that, with- 
in a known period of time, the whok of the canonical books 
should be read once through from beginning to end. The 
particular purpose is of my own suggestion ; hut the fact 
itself is placed beyond all doubt, Plato says tliat the 
chanters were obliged, at the great Panathenaio festival, to 
recite the "Iliad" e^ woAjj^tuts l^e^j;s ; where the one 
eipression applies to the succession of parts recited, and the 
other to the succession of persons reciting. 

The popular translation would be that they were obliged, 
by relieving each other, or by regular relays of chanters, 
to recite the whole poem, in its order, by enccession of parts 
from beginning to end. This very story is repeated by an 
orator still extant not long aft«r Plato. And in his case 
there is no opening to doubt ; for he does not affirm the 
story, — he assumes it, and recalls it to the people's attention 
as a thing notorious to them aJL The other expression, 1^ 
vTTo^oktji or vTTopXijStiv, has occasioned some disputing ; but 
why, I cannot conjecture. If ever there was a word whose 
meaning is certain in a position like this, that word is 
vTofiaKkm, with its derivatives. And I am confounded at 
hearing that less than a Boeckh would not suffice to prove 
that the Ig uiro/?oAijs means " by way of suggestion," " under 
the condition of being prompted." The meaning of which 
is evident : a state copy of the " Iliad," however it had been 
obtained by Solon, a cauon of the Homeric test, was con- 
fided to a prompter, whose duty was to check the slightest 
deviation from this authorised standard, to allow of no 
shortenings, omissions, or sycophanMt ^ alterations. 

' "Sycop/umtia" : — The reader mast remember that the dai^r 
was imminent : there was alwa^ a body ready to be bribed into forgery 
—viz. the mereenarj rhapsodoi : there was always a body having a 
deep interest of family ostoitation in bribing tbem iato flattering 
iuterpoUtions. And siding by was a public the most uncritical and 
the most servile to literary forgeries (auoh a'i tlie Letters of Phalaris, of 
'lliemirtoclea, Ac.) that ever ^tii lirivc ni-'i."!. 
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In this sense the two regulations support anil check each 
other. One provides for quantity, the other for quality. 
One secures that the whole shall be recited — the "Iliad," 
tie whole "Iliad," and nothing but the "Iliad" ; the other 
secures the fidelity of this whole. And here ^ain comes 
in the story of Salamis to give us the " why " and the 
" wherefore " of these new regulations. If a legal or in- 
ternational question about Salamis had just been decided by 
the mete authority of a passage in the "Iliad" it was high 
time for statesmen to look about them, and to see that a 
poem which was thus solemnly adjudged to be good evidence 
in the supreme courts of law, not only as between man and 
man, but also as between state and state, should have it? 
text authenticated. And, in fact, several new cases (see 
Eustathius on the second " Hiad ") were decided not long 
after on the very same Homeric evidenca 

But does not this prompter's copy presuppose a complete 
manuscript of the " Iliad " 1 Most certainly it does ; and 
the question is left to the reader ; whether this in fact was 
the service by which Pisistratus followed up and completed 
the service of Solon (as to going through the whole "Iliad") ; 
or whether both services were due to Solon, — in which case 
it will bei,ome necessary to look out for some idea of a new 
seivice that could remain open to Pisistratus. 

Towards that idea, let us ask universally what services 
covld be icndeied by a statesman in that age to a poem 
situated as the "Iliad"? Such a man might restore; might 
authenticate , imght assemble ; might arrange. 

1 He might restore— as from incipient decay or corruption. 

2 He might authenticate — as between readings that were 
dnuhtlul 

3 He rai„ht assemble the scattered— as from local dis- 
persion of parts 

4 He might arrange — as from confusion into self-justify- 
ing order — lupplying links, healing dislocations, and revivi- 
tying thp vestiges of more natural successions. 

All these services, I have little doubt, were, in fact, 
rendered by Piaibtratus. The three first are already involved 
in the atory of our foolish friend Diomedes. PiBiatratus 
would do justice to the wise euactment of Solon, by which 
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the " Iliad " was raised into a Utility periodically rehearsed 
by law at tlie greatest of the Athenian festivals i he would 
ratify the regulation as to the prompter's (or state) copy. 
But this latter ordinance was rather the outline of a useful 
idea than one which the first proposer could execute satis- 
factorily. Solon probably engrossed iipon brazen tablets 
such a text as any one man could obtain. But it would be 
a work of time, of labour, of collation, and fine tafite, to 
complete a sound edition. Even the work of Pisistratus was 
liable, as we know, Jo severe maltreatment by the Alexan- 
drine critics. And, by tlie way, those very Alesandrine 
revisala presuppose a received and orthodox text ; for how 
could Zenodotua or Ariatarchus breathe their mildewing 
breath upon the received readings, — how could they pro- 
nounce X or Y, for instance, spurious, — unless by reference 
to some standard test in which X oi Y had been adopted 
for legitimate 1 However, there is one single ai^ument 
upon which the reader may safely allow himseK to suspect 
the suspicions of Aristarchns, and to amend his emendations. 
It is this : Valkenaer, that exc[nisite Grecian, points out to 
merited reprobation a correction applied by Aristarchus to 
the autobiographical sketch of himself which Phtenii gives 
to Achilles in " Iliad " x. Phcenix, in hia old age, goes 
back to his youthful errors in a spirit of amiable candour. 
Out of affection to his mother, whose unmerited ill treat- 
ment he witnessed with filial sympathy, he had offered, at 
her request, an affront to his father's harem for which he 
could obtain no forgiveness, Tij ^lOo/i-ijv, says Phcsnii : 
her I obeyed. Which passage one villain alters into Tp ov 
TTiSojiifv : her I did no( obey ; and thus the whole story is 
ruined. But Aristarchns goes further : he cancels and 
stilettoes ^ the whole passage. But why 1 Upon what con- 
ceivable objection ! Simply, in both cases, upon the ridicu- 
lous allegation that this confession, so frank, and even 
pathetic, was immoral, and might put bad thoughts into 
the minds of "our young men." O, you two old vagabonds ! 
And thus, it seems, we have had a Bowdler's " Iliad " long 
before oui own Bowdler's Shakspere. It is fit, however, 
' " SliUltoes" : — i.e. obelises, or placea bia autocratic obelus before 
the i>assage. 
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that this anecdote should be known, as it shows the sort of 
principles that governed the reviaal of AiiBtarclius. An 
editor who could castrate a test upon any plea of disliking 
the sentiment is not trustworthy ; such a man is ripe for the 
forgery of bank-notes. And, for my part, I should far 
prefer the authorised edition of PisistPatus to all the re- 
modelled copies that issued from the Alexandrian Library. 

So far with reference to the three superior functions of 
PisiBtratuB. As to the fourth, his labour of arrangement, 
there is an important explanation to he made. Had the 
question been simply this — given four-and- twenty cantos 
of the "Iliad," to place them in the most natural order — 
the trouble would have been trivial for the arranger, and 
the range of objections narrower for us. Some books deter- 
mine their own place in the series ; and those which leave 
it doubtful are precisely the least important But the ease 
is supposed to have been very different. The existing dis- 
tribution of the poem into twenty-four tolerably equal 
sections, designated by the twenty-fonr capitals of tie Greek 
alphabet, is ascribed to Aristarchus, though one incompar- 
able donkey, a Greek scholiast, actually denies this upon 
the following ground : — Do you know, reader (says he), why 
Homer began the " Iliad " with the word menin (jjajviv^)^ 
Look this way and I will tell you ; it is a great mystery. 
Wkat does the little /i of the Greek alphabet signify numeri- 
cally 1 Why, forty. Good : and what does the t) mean ? 
Why, eight. Now, put both together, you have a prophecy 
or a promise on the part of Homer that he meant to write 
forty-eight hooks, which proves that the " Iliad " must have 
had originally twenty-four ; because, if you take twenty-four 
from forty-eight, there remain just twenty-four hooka for the 
" Odyssey." Quod eroi demonstrandum. Is not this a man 
for looking through milestones ? 

The Aoidoi, Bhapbodoi, Homekid^ 

The Germans are exceedingly offended that any man in 
ancient days should presume to call himself a rhapsodos 

"Ilind" are, Tirjvcf aaSe 0ta~i.e. Wmtli 
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without sending down a scaled letter to posterity stating 
all the reasons whicli had induced liim to take bo unaccount- 
able a step. And the uproar ia inconceivable which they 
have raised about the office or function indicated by the 
word, as weU as about the woid itself considered etymo- 
logically. I for mj part honestly confess that, instead of 
finding that perplexity in the rhaptodos whicli my German 
brothers find, I am chiefly perplexed in accounting for their 
perplexity. However, I had been seduced into writing a 
very long essay on the several classes named in my title, 
until I came to this discovery — that, however curious in 
itself, the whole inquiry could not he, and was not, by the 
Germans themselves, connected with any one point at issue 
about Homer or the "Iliad." After all the fighting on the 
question, it remains past denial, that the one sole proposition 
by which the rhofsodoi have been brought even into any 
semblance of connexion with Homer is the following :— 
Every narrative poem of any length was called a Thwpsodia ; 
and hence it is that the several subordiuala narratives of the 
" Kiad," — such as that called the AptoTem Aya/«jiivoras, 
The Prowess of Ajfaniemnon, the Apumia AiavTos, The 
Prowess of Ajax, IIcpwroTa/iioe /'"X'?' "^^^ Battle by the 
Biver-side, 'OTrAoirotio, The Fabric of the Arms, Netuc 
KaraAoyos, The Muster of the Ships, AoAwveict, The 
Adventure of Dolon, and many others which are now 
united into the composite structure called the " Iliad," — 
were always introduced by the chanter with a proemial 
address to some divinity. And the Hymns which we have 
now under the name of Homer are supposed by some to 
have been occasional preludes of that sort, detached sub- 
sequently from their original station by some forgotten 
accident. The single feet which we know about these 
preludes is that they were pure detached generalities, 
applicable to all cases indifferently ; airaSovra, irrelevant, 
as an old Greek author calls them ; and, to prevent any 
misconstruction of his meaning, as if that musical metaphor 
might have been applied by him to the mere music of 
the chanter, he adds — ko.i ovSey jrpos to irpayiui BjjAoc : 
"and they foreshow nothing at all that relates to the 
matter." Now, from this little notice of their character, 
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it is clear that, like iloxolc^ies, or choral burdens, or r^ravris 
to Bongs, they were not improyised ; not vfapromptus ; they 
were stereotyped forms, ready for all oceasions. A Jom 
principiwrn,, says Horace ; with this opening a man could 
never go wrong, let the coming narrative point which way 
it would. And Pindai observes that all the Homeric rhaps- 
odoi did in fact draw their openings from Jove. Or, by 
way of variety, the Muses might he a good inauguration, or 
Apollo ; and in a great city, like Athens or Epheaus, the 
local divinity — viz. the maiden goddess Athene, in the one 
case, or Artemis, in the other. 

Bnt the Germans, who will not leave this hone, aiter nil 
its fruitless mumbling, want to pick a quarrel about the 
time when these rhapmdoi began to exist. What does that 
signify 1 I will quarrel with no man "about the age of Sir 
Archy's great-grandmother " ; and yet, on conisideration, I 
will. They say that their rhapsodai were, comparatively 
with Homer, young people. I say that they were not. I 
cannot say that I know thig "of my own knowledge"; 
but I have better evidence for it than any which they 
can have against it. In a certain old scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes there is a couplet quoted from Hesiod in the 
following terms ;— 

" Ev AljAci) TOTi TTpUtTOV tyU) Kai ' O/lljpOi aOlSoi 

MeAxo/Ki', ev vcapois vjivois pa^avrK uoiSvji'." 
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tion, whilst its differential element wa3 prefixed. Thus, 
goatsong, or Iragodia, revel-aong, or hrmodia, were desigaar 
tdons (derived from their occasional origins) of tragedy and 
comedy, both being chanted. On the same principle, rhapi- 
odm diowB by its ending that it is poetry, some kind or 
other : but what kind ? Why, that secret is confided to the 
keeping of rhafs. And what may rhap$ mean ? Why, 
rhapto means to sew with a Tieedle, consequently to eonji^cf. 
But, say you, all poetry must have some connexion, in- 
ternally at least True ; but this circumstance is more 
noticeable and emphatic with regard tfl long nairative poems. 
The more were the pacta to be connected, the mote was the 
connesion : mote also depended upon it ; and it caught the 
attention more forcibly. An ode, a song, a hymn, might 
contain a single ebullition of feeling. The connexion might 
lie in the very rapture and passion, without asking for any 
effort on the poet's part. But, in any epos or epic romance, 
the several adventures, and parts of adventures, tad a con- 
necting link running through them, such ss bespoke design 
and effort in the composer — viz. the agency of a single hero, 
or of a predominant hero. And thus rhapsodia, or linked 
soi^, indicated, by an inevitable accident of all narrations, 
that it was narrative poetry. And a rhapsodes was the 
personal correlate of such poetry ; he was the man that 
chanted it. 

Scarcely is one row over before another commences. 
Piudar, it seems, has noticed the rkapsodoi; and, as if it 
were not enoi^h to flght furiously about the esplanation of 
that word, a second course of fights is undertaken, by 
German critics, about Pindar's explanation of the explana- 
tioiL The Pindaric passages are two ; one in the 3d Isth- 
mian, where, speaking of Homer, Pindar says that he 
established {Le. raised into life and celebrity) ail modes of 
excellence, Kara pajSSov. It is a poet's way of saying that 
Homer did this as a Thapsodos. EhaMos, therefoie, is used 
as the symbol of a rhapsodos; it is, or it may be conceived 
to be, his instrument for connecting the narrative poem 
which gives him his designation. But what instrument? 
Is it a large darning-needle for sewing the parts together 1 
If so, Homer will want a thimble. No, says one solemn 
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critic, not a needle ; none but a blockhead would think of 
such a tiling. Well, what is it, then ? It ia, says he, a cane 
- — a wand — a rattan. And what ia Homer to do with a 
cjuie i Why, iinderetand that, when hia singing robes were 
on {for it ia an undoubted fact that the ancient rhapiodos not 
only chanted in full pontificals, but had two sets of robes, 
cmnson. when he chanted the " Iliad," vioUt-colowed when he 
chanted the " Odyssey "), in that case the rhoipsodos held his 
stick in hia right hand. But what sort of a stick ? Stick is 
a large genus, running up from switch to cudgel, from rod 
to bludgeon. Ajid ray own persuasion is that this stick, 
whether cylinder or pencil of wood, had something to do 
with the roll of remembrances (not perhaps written copies, 
but mechanical suggestions for recovering the main succes- 
sion of paragraphs) which the rkapsodos used as fihorthand 
notes for aiding his performance. Perhaps it was a Lacede- 
monian seytale. 

The other passage of Pindar is in the second Nemean — 
'O^ei' irtp Kai 'O/iijptSat poTTTUv ijrttuj' ra ;roAX' doiSo* 
a.p)iovTat.^ Of a certain conc[ueror at the games, Pindar saya 
that he took his beginning from that point — via. Jove — whence 
the Homeridse take theirs ; alluding to the prelusive hymns. 
Now, what seems most remarkable in this passage is the art 
with which Pindar identifiea the three classes of— 1. 
Romeridm; % Aoidoi; 3. Ehapeodoi The words pairTiav 
eiremv ooiSoi are an ingenious way of expressing that the 
aoidoi were the same as the rhapsodoi But, where Pindar 
saw no essential difference, except as a species differs from a 
genus, it is not likely that we of this day shall detect one. 
At all events, it is certain that no discussion connected with 
any one of these three classes has thrown any light upon the 
main question as to the integrity of the "Iliad." The aoidoi, 
and perhaps the rhapsodoi, certainly existed in the days of 
Homer, The SormridcB must have arisen after him ; but 
when, or under what circumstances, no record remains to say. 
Only the place of the HmaeridcE is known ; it was Crete ; and 
this again brings us round to the pirsonal connexion of 

' Literally — Whenai also tKe Bomeridce, who are in efect the singers 
(aoiSoi) of coiiKiiiunts metrical wirralives [i.e. paimiio fireup), do far 
ths inostpaH (to ttoXX') Aeriw tha/r openings (ojixoptcu). 
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Homer with that famous island. But all is too ohacure t 
penetrate, and in fact has not been penetrated. 



Verdict on the Homeric Qoestion 

I will now, reader, endeavour to give you the heads of a 
judgment, oi verdict, on this intricate question, drawn up 
with extreme caie by myself. 

1. Rightly was it said hy Voss that all arguments worth 
a straw in this matter must be derived from the internal 
structure of the " Iliad." Let us, therefore, hold an inquest 
upon the very hody of this memorable poem ; and first of all 
let us consider its outside characteristics, its style, language, 
metrical structure. 

One of the arguments on whicli the sceptics rely is this ; 
a thousand years, say they, make a severe trial of a man's 
style. What is very good Greek at one end of that period 
wiU sometimes he unintelligible Greek at the other. And 
throughout this period it will have been the duty of the 
rhapsodoi, or public reciters, to court the public interest, 
to Bustain it, to humour it, by adapting their own forms of 
delivery to the existing state of language. Well, what of 
that ? Why, this — that, under so many repeated alterations, the 
' ' Iliad," as we now have it, must resemble Sir Francis Drake's 
ship — repaired so oft«n that not a spar of the original vessel 
can have remained. 

In answer to this, I demand — why a thousand years 1 
Doubtless there was that space between Homer and the 
Christian era. But why particularly connect the Greek 
language with the Christian era ? In this artifice, reader, 
though it sounds natural to bring forward our Christian era 
in a question that is partly chronological, already there is bad 
faith. The Greek language liad nothing to do with the 
Christian era. Mark this, and note well — that already in 
the era of Pericles, whose chronological hcus is 444 years 
B.O., the Greek langut^e had reached its conaiunmation. And 
by that word I mean its state of rigid settlement. Will any 
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man deny that the Greek of Thucydidea, Sophocles, Euripides, 
who were, in the fullest sense, contemporaiiea with Periolea 
— that the Greek of Plato or Xenophon, who were at least 
children of some growth before Pericles died^ — continued 
through all after E^es (in the etymological sense of the word) 
itandard Greek 1 That is, it was standing Greek — Greek 
which stood still, and never afterwards shifted its ground ; 
so that eighteen hundred and ninety years later, at the final 
capture of Constantinople hy the Ottomans, it remained the 
true familiar Greek of educated people, such Greek as all 
educated people talked, and removed even from the vulgar 
Greek of the mob only as the written langu^e of books 
always differs from the spoken dialect of the nneducated. 
The time, therefore, for which we have to account is, not a 
thousand years, but a little more than one-half of that 
space. The range, therefore— the compass of time within 
which Homer had to struggle with the agencies of change, 
viz. down to Pericles — was about five centuries and a-hali 

Now, the tendency to change is different in different 
languages, both from internal causes (mechanism, &e.\ and 
from causes external to the language, laid in tJie varying 
velocities of social prc^ess. Secondly, besides this varying 
liability to change in one langu^e as compared with another, 
there is also a varying rate of change in the same language 
compared with itself. Change in language is not, as in many 
natural products, continnouB ; it ia not equable, but eminently 
moves by fits and starts. Probably one hundred and fifty 
years at stagnant perioda of history do less to modify a 
language than forty years amidst great struggles of intellect 
And one thing I must insist on ; which is that between 
Homer and Pisistratus the changes ia Grecian society likely 
to affect the language were not to be compared, for power, 
with those acting upon English society ever since the 
Reformation. 

This being premised, I reijuest attention to the following 
case. Precisely on this very summer day, so bright and 
brilliant, of 1841,^ are the five hundred years completed (less 
by forty-five years than the interspace between Homer and 
Hsistratus) since Chaucer was a stout boy, " alive," and 
' About which lime this pupet was first published. 
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probably "kicking," for he was fined, abnut 1341 for kicking 
a Franciscan iriar in Fleet Street, — tkoi gl E Uon erro cously 
asserts that the storj was a " hum," in ented by Cliatterton 
Now, what was the character of Chaucer s diet o 1 A great 
delusion exists on that point Some a ety or one hundred 
words that are now obsolete, certainly not many more e n 
the whole surface of Chaucer ; and thus g, prwa / c 
impression is conveyed that Chaucer is d fficult to un lerstan 1 
whereas a very slight practice faraibansea his languige 
The "Canterbury Tales" were not made public until 1380 
but the composition waa certainly proceed ng betw en 1350 
and 1380,1 and before 1360 some cons de able i its were 
publish^ — yes, published. Here we ha e a spa e greater by 
thirty -five years than that between Home an i P s tratus 
And observe ; had Chaucer's Tales enjoyed the benefit of an 
oral recitation, — were they assisted to the understanbng by 
the pauses in one place, the hurrying and crowd ng f a n 
portant words at another, and by the proper distr b t on of 
emphasis everywhere (all which, though impracticable lu regula 
singing, is weU enough accomplished in a chat t or Aoyos 
fie^eAur/id'os), — there is no man, howe\erunfamil ii with oil 
English, but might be made to go along with tl c movement 
of his admirable tales, as regards the ■icn'ie and the pwsion 
though he might still remain at a loss for the meaning of 
insulated words. 

Not Chaucer himself, however, but thit mjdel of linguage 
which Chaucer ridicules and parodies as becom ng bsolete 
in his days, the rhyme of Sir Thopas— a n odcl «hich may 
be safely held to represent the language of the two centuries 
previous — is the point of appeal. Sir Thopas is clearly a 
parody of the Metrical Romances. Some of those hithert 
published by Eitson, &c, are not older than Cha icer but 
some ascend much higher, and may be refenel to 1200 or 
perhaps earlier. Date them from 1240 aid ihat places a 
period of sis centuries complete between oursehes and them 
Notwithstanding which, the greater part of the Metrical 
Eomances, when aided by the connexion of events narrated 
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or when impassioned, remain perfectly intelligible 



Thia 19 a couplet in Bevis of Southampton ; and another I 
will quote from memory in the romance of " Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Ywaine." In a vast forest, Sir Gawaine, by striking 
a magical shield auspended to a tree, had caused a dreadful 
storm to succeed ; which, subsiding, is followed by the 
gloomy apparition of a mailed knight, who claims the forest, 
for his own, faxes Sir Gawaine witii having intruded on his 
domain, and concludes a tissue of complaints with saying 
that he (Sir Gawaine) had 



Now, these two casual recollections well and fairly represent 
the general current of the language ; not certainly what 
would now be written, but what is luminously intelligible 
from the context. At present, for instance, faint is au 
adjective ; but the ecu test, and the corresponding word labour, 
easily teach the reader that it here means fainfnesa. So, 
again, " weather " is not now used for sfcnna ; but it ia ao 
used by a writer as late as Lord Bacon, and yet survives in 
such words as " weather-beaten," " weather-stained," 

Now, I say that the interval of time between these 
romances and ourselves is greater than between Homer and 
the age of Pericles. I say, also, that the constant succession 
of metrical writers connecting the time of Homer with that 
of Pericles, — such as the authors of the " Nostoi " {or Memor- 
able Eeturns homeward from Troy), of the " Cypria," of the 
many Cyclical poems, next of the Lyric poets, a list closing 
with Pindar, in immediate succession to whom, and through 
most of his life strictly a contemporary with Pindar, comes 
iEsehylas, close upon whose heels follow the whole cluster of 
dramatic poets who glorified the life of Pericles— this 
apparently continuous series of verse-writers, without the 
interposition of a single prose-writer, would inevitably have 
the effect of keeping alive the poetic forms and choice of 
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words, in a degree not so reasonably to be expected under 
any interrupted succession. Our Chauter died aa old man, 
about seventy, in the year 1400; that i% in the doiinq jcar 
of the fourteenth century. The next century — -that la, the 
fifteenth— was occupied in much of its latter half bv tbe Civil 
Wai'B of the two Eoses, which threw back the development of 
the English Literature, and tended to disturb the fluent 
transmission of Chaucer's and Govvers diction The 
tumultuous century which came nest — \iz the sixteenth, 
the former half of which was fiUed with the Reform'ition — 
caused a prodigious fermentation and espansion of the 
Knglish intellect. But such conviilsions are very unfavourable 
to the steady conservation of language, and of everything else 
depending upon usage. Now, in Grecian history, there are 
no corresponding agitations of society ; the currents of 
tradition seem to flow downwards without meeting any- 
thing to ripple their surface. It is true that the great Persian 
War did agitate Greece profoundly ; and, by combining the 
Greeks from every quarter in lai^e masses, this memorable 
war must have given a powerful shock to the stagnant ideas 
inherited from antiquity. But, as this respects Homer, 
observe how thoroughly its operation is defeated ; for the 
outrageons conflagration of Sardis by Grecian troops, which 
it was that provoked the invasion of Greece by the Persians 
under Darius, occurred about 500 RC. ; and th& final events 
of the war under Xerxes — viz. Salamis, Platfea, &c. — 
occurred in 480 B.C. But already, by Pisistratus, whose 
focus is fifty years before the affair of Sardis, Homer had 
been revised and settled, and {as one might express it) stereo- 
typed. Consequently, the chief political revolution affecting 
Gre Uectively, if you esoept the DoriaD migrations, &c., 

b tu n Homer Mid Pericles, was intercepted from all 
pos b 1 ty of affecting the Homeric diction, &c, throi^h the 

eas bl authentication of the entire Homeric text under 
tl 1 and imprimatim- of Pisistratus. Here is the old 

phy ical guarantee urged by ^Slsop's lamb v^sus wolf, that 
H n text could not have been reached by any influence, 

1 t oblique, from the greatest of post-Homeric political 
con 1 ns. It would be the old miracle of the Greek 
proverb ('Avw ct-otq/iui', &c.X which adopted the reftux of 
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rivers towards their fountains as the liveliest type of the 
impossible. 

There is also a philosophic reason why the range of diction 
in Chaucer should he much wider, and liable to greater 
changes, than that of Homer. Review those parts of Chaucer 
which at this day are most obscure, and it will uniformly be 
found that they are the sultjective sections of his poetry; 
those, for instance, in which he is elaborately decomposii^ a 
character. A character is a subtle fugacious essence, which 
does, or does not, exist, according to the capacity of the eye 
which is applied to it. In Homer's age, no such meditative 
differences were perceived. All is olgeotive in the descriptions, 
and external And in those cases where the mind or its 
affections must be noticed, always it is by the broad dis- 
tinctions of anger, fear, love, hatred, without any vestige of 
ft sense for the more delicate iuterblendings or nuaneea of 
such qualities. But a language built upon these elementary 
distinctions is necessarily more durable than another, which, 
applying itself to the subtler phenomena of human nature, 
exactly in that proportion applies itself to what is capable of 
being variously viewed, or viewed in various combinations, 
as society shifts its aspects. 

The result from all this is tliat, throughout the four 
hundred and forty*five years from Homer to Pisistratus, the 
diction even of real life would not have suffered so much 
alteration as in modem times it would be likely to do within 
some single centuries. Eut with respect to poetry the result 
is stronger. 

The diction of poetry is everywhere a privileged diction ; 
the antique or scriptural language is everywhere affected in 
serious or impassioned poetry. So that no call would arise 
for modern adaptations, until the language had grown uu- 
intelligible. Nor would that avail to raise such a call The 
separate non-intelligibility of a word would cause no difficulty, 
whilst it would give the grace of antique colouring. For a 
word which is separately obscure is not eo in. nscw. Suppose, 
reader, we were to ask you the meaning of the English word 
dwtk, you might be a little puzzled. Tet it is an honest and 
once an industrious word, though now retired from business ; 
and it stands in our authorised translation of the Bible ; 
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where, if you had chanced to meet it in loco, you would 
easily have collected from the context that it waa the past 
tejise of chide. Again, what southern reader of Sir Walter 
Scott's novels has failed to gather the full sense of the 
Scottish dialect ? or what Scotchman to gather the sense of 
the Irish dialect, so plentifully strewed in modem tales ? or 
what landsman to gather the sense of the marine dialect in 
our Eautical novels ? Or — which is a case often of more 
trying effort — which of us Biitishera has been repelled by 
the anomalous dialect of Mrs. Beecher Stowe (with its sorter, 
Mwhr, &c) from working through the jungles of " Uncle 
Tom"? In all such cases, the passion, the animation and 
movement of the feeling, very often, the logic, as they arise 
from the contest, carry you fluently along with tlie 
meaning, thongh many of the words, taken separately and 
detached from this contest, might have been unintelligible. 

Equating, therefore, the sleeping state of early Greece 
with the stirring progress of modem Christian lands, I come 
to this conclusion ; that Homer, the genuine unaltered Hon^ " r 
would not, by all likelihood, be more a haic m h s olo 
ing of style fo the age of Solon, or even of P 1 tl a tl e 
"Froissart" of Lord Berners is to o rs I That I 

equate four hundred and forty-five ea 1 & k y w th 
the last three hundred and tn-enty Enhhjars Bfl 
will concede something more. The co mon E 1 1 t a la 
tion of the long prose romance called " Mort d' Arthur " was 
composed, I believe, about the year 1480.^ This will, there- 
fore, be three hundred and sixty years old. Now, both Lord 
Berners^ and the "Mort d' Arthur" are as intelligible as this 
morning's newspaper in June 1841. And one proof that 
they are so is that both works have been reprinted verbatim 
et literatim in this generation for popular use. Something 
venerable and solemn there is in both these works, — as again 
in the " Paston Letters," ^ which are hard upon four hundred 

' Sir Thotoas Malory completed his compiliition or composition 
oSiheMorte d' Arthur in 1470, and it was published by Caiton in 
1485.— M. 

' Lord BemecB, tta translator of Froissart, 1474-1532. — M. 

' The Pasloti Letters, a coOection of letters, ranging in data from 
about 1450 to 1509, preserved among the papers of an oldNortolksliire 
family, mere pnblished in successive volumes between 1787 find 1823, 
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years old, — but no shadow of retarding difficulty to the least 
practised of modem readers. 

B. — Homer'b Lexis 

Now, reader, taving stated, by known English examples, 
what effect was reasonably to have been anticipated from age, 
let ua aeat inquire what effect has in fact taken place. 
Observe the nioi^stroUB dishonesty of these Glerman critics. 
"What if a man should argue thus : "This helmet never can 
have descended from Mambtino ; for, if it had, there would 
have been weather-stains, cracks, dents of swords," &a. To 
which, it is replied ; — " Doubtless ; but have jou looked to 
see if there are not such marks of antiquity 1 " Would you 
not think the disparager of the helmet worthy of the tread- 
mill, if it h uld t tt t 1 t 1 1 1 n t bl 1 1 
seK to ei n n 1 1 Thes G nn ns r" pn n h t 

upon cert m t 1 cau^e. th Id a t n pt t n 

to the Horn h t f d pt g th d t n to th 

audience. C nit n Uy I g t Hia — th t s, if \ i 
night of d k t 11 dd nly pon th la g B t y 

answer is that th oond t w \d 1 I d , d 

that a solemnising twilight is the very utmost which could 
ever steal over Homer's diction. Meantime, where is the 
sense of calculating a priori what would be Wcdy to happen, 
when, by simply opening a book, we can see what has hap- 
pened ! These Germans tali as if the Homer we now have 
spoke exactly such Greek as Euripides and Sophocles, or, if 
some slight differences are admitted, as though these were 
really too inconsiderable to meet the known operation of 
chance and change through four and a-half centuries. To 
hear them, you must suppose that Homer differed little more 
from the golden writers of Greece than as Pope's diction 
differs from that of 1841. Who now says writ for vmte 
and for tmitten? Who says 'tis and 'twas since Queen Anne's 
reign? There are not twelve consecutive lines in Pope, 
Swift, Addison, which will not be found marked by such 
slight peculiarities of their age. Yet their general agreement 
■.V 600, in 
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with ouraelves is ao striking tliat the difficulty is to detect 
the differences. Now, if Eomer were in tliat condition re- 
latively to the age of Pericles — were it even that he 
exhibited no more somhre hues than those which .^chylus 
exhibits, as compared with his younger brothers of the drama 
—I should grant at once that a case ia made out, calling for 
Borne esplanation. There has been a change ; there is some- 
thing to account for. Somebody has been " doctorina " this 
man, would be the inference. B t h w stands th tn h ? 
Why, reader, the Homeric lexia th hi j I a a 1 

individual that it requires a i te 1 x and if all 

men do not use a separate lex ton, t nlj b cans tl t 
particular vocabulary has been d t 1 nt th f 

general vocabularies. Pierce PI wman n t m unl k 
in diction to Sir Walter Seott than H m to E inp d 
And, instead of simply accounting f the t n 1 p d n 1 
fairly answering to the reasonable attr t n f that tim th 
Homeric diction is sufficient to a nt f hre h p 
What would the infidels have J Homer, they say, is an old 
— old — very old man, whose trembling limbs have borne him 
to your door ; and, therefore— what 1 Why, he ought to 
look very old indeed. Well, good men, he does look very old 
indeed. He ought, they say, to be covered with lichens and 
ivy. Well, he is covered with lichens and ivy. And sure I 
am that few people will undertake to know how a man loots 
when he is five hundred years old by compaiison with him- 
self at four hundred. Suffice it here to say, for the benefit 
of the unlearned, that not one of our own earliest writers, 
hardly Thomas of Ercildoune,^ has more of peculiar anti([ue 
words in liis vocabulaij thm Homci 

C. — Homer a Methe 

In this cas« the Geimana themselies'vimit the extraordi- 
nary character of the Homenc Thythmua How free, how 
spirited in its motion ' thev all ettlaim how charac- 

^ William Langluid, the autbor of the Piers Plowman visions, 
lived ttom about 1332 to aliout 1400 — M 

^ Thomaa of Ercildoune al as Thornai tlia Rhymer reputed author 
of the metrical roniauce Sir Tristrem., died about IKflS.— M. 
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iw, did the father of sophisms 
■<, when you connect it with 
what these Germajis say elsewhere ? As well might a woman 
Hay that you had hroken. her ehiaa cups, hut that you had 
artfully contrived to preserve the original Chinese designs. 
How could you preserve the form or surface, if you destroy 
the Buhstance ! And, if these imaginary adapters of Homer, 
according to the German pretence, modemiaed his whole 
diction, how could they preserve his metrical effects ? With 
the peculiar word or idiom would vanish the peculiar pro- 
sody. Even a single word is not easily replaced by 
another having the same sense, the same number of syllables, 
and in each syllable the same metrical quantity ; hut how 
immeasurably more difficult is this when the requisition is 
for a whole sentence or clause having the same sense in the 
same number of syllables and the same prosody ? Why, a 
man would not doctor three lines in a century under such 
intolerable conditions. And, at the end of his labour, like 
Addison's small poet, who worked for years upon the name 
of " Mary Bohnn," whom he was courting, in order to bind 
its stubborn letters within the hoop-ring of an anagram, he 
would fail, and would go mad into the bargain, upon finding 
that the conoquial pronunciation of the name (viz. Soon) had 
mislel him in his spelling. If the metre is characteristically 
Homenc, as say these infidels, then is the present test (so 
inextricably coadunated with the metre), upon their own 
showing the good old Homeric text — and no mistake. 

But, reader, the Homeric metre is not truly described by 
these men. It is certainly hnspeck, to use a good old Eng- 
lish word — that is to say, recognisable ; you challenge it for 
Homer's whenever you meet it. Characteristic it is, but not 
exactly for the reason they assign. The fact is, though flow- 
ing and lively, it betrays the immaturity of the metrical art. 
Those constraints from which the Germans praise ita free- 
dom are the constraints of exquisite art — art of a kind un- 
known to the simple Homer. This is a difficult subject ; 
for, in our own literature, the true science of metrical effects 
has not belonged to our later poets, but to the elder. Spen- 
ser, Shakspere, Milton, are the great masters of osquisite 
versifi cation. And Waller, who was idly reputed to have 
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refined our metie, viMS, mere trickster, having a single tune 
moving in tis jmagination, without compasB and without 
variety. Lhiucer, al?o whom Dryden m this point bo 
thoroughly mi'-understcoJ., waa undoubtedlv a most elaborate 
master of metre, is viU appear when we ha^t a really good 
edition of him But in thp Pigan literature this was other- 
wise. We see in the Eoman poets th'it, precisely as they 
were antique, thej weie carekss, or at lea^t very inartificial 
in the management of their metre Thiis Lucilius, Ennius, 
even Lucretius, leavi- a cla'ts of faults in their verse from 
which Vii^l would have revolted ^ Anl tho very same class 
of fiiulta is found in Homer. But, though feiults as r^rds 
severe art, they are in the very spirit of moiwWor picturesque 
naturalness, and wear the stamp of a primitive age — artless 
and inexperienced. 

This article would require a volume. But I will content 
myself with, one illustration. Every scholar is aware of the 
miserable effect produced where there is no camra, in that 
sense of the word ciEsura which means the interlocking of the 
several feet into the several words. Thus, imagine a line 
like this :— 

" Urbem Eomam primo condit Romulus anno.' 

Here the sis feet of the hesameter are separately made out 
by six several words. Each word is a foot ; and no foot 
interlocks into another. So that there is no C(esv,ra, 
Yet even that is not the worst fault of the line. The other 
and more deatruotive is — the coincidence of the ictus, or 
emphasis, with the first syllable of every foot. Now, in 
Homer we see both faults repeatedly. Thus, to express the 
thundeiii^ pace with which a heavy stone comes trundlii^ 
back from a hill-top, he says, 

"Autis epeita peddnile knlindeto ln^ anaid^." 

Here there is the shocking fault, to any metrical ear, of 
making the emphasis fall regularly on the first syllable, 
which in eftett obliterates all the benefit of the CEesura. Now, 
Vii^l, in an age of refinement, has not one such line, nor 

. 148-:03 J Luaretius, b.c. 
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could Lave endured such a line. In that verse, expressing 
the gallop of a horse, he also has five dactyles ; 

" Quiidtiipedaiite putrem eonitu qiiatit ungulaoanipum," 

But he takes care to distribute the accents properly, — on 
which ao muet even of the ancient versification depended : 
except in the two last feet, the emphasis of Virgil's line 
never coincides with, the first syllable of the foot Homer, 
it will be said, wished to express mimetically the rolling, 
thundering, leaping motion of the stone. Tine ; hut so did 
Virgil wish to express the thundering gallop of the horse, in 
which the heats of the hoofs return with regular intervals. 
Each sought for a picturesque effect ; each adopted a dactylic 
structure : but to any man wlto has studied this subject I 
need not say that picturesqueness, like any other effect, must 
be subordinated to a higher law of beauty. Whence, indeed, 
it is that the very limits of imitation arise from every art, — 
sculpture, p^ting, &c., — indicating what it ought to imitate, 
and what it ought not to imitate. And, unless regard is 
had to such higher restraints, metrical effects become as silly 
and childish as the musical effects in Kotzwarra's " Battle of 
Prague," with its ridiculous atteuipts to mimic the firing of 
cannon, groans of the wounded, &c, instead of involving the 
passion of a battle in the agitation of the musia 

These rudenesses of art, however, are generally found in 
its early stages. And I am satisfied that, as art advanced, 
these defects must have been felt for such ; so that, had any 
licence of improvement esisted, — which is what the Germans 
pretend, — they would have been removed. That they were 
left untouched in the ages of the great lyrical masters, when 
metre was bo scientifically understood, is a strong argument 
that Homer was sacred from all tampering. Over the whole 
lield of the Homeric versification, both for its quality of 
fiulta and its quality of merits, lies diffused this capital 
truth— that no opening existed for the correction of any fault 
m anj age after the perception of that fault— (that is, no 
opening to correction when the temptation to correct could 
fust haie arisen). 
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D,— Ths Homer F r u 

Here is aiiotter couutersig f 1 1 "i t of our present 
Homeric text. In our own n t al , or wherever 

a, poem is meant not for read 1 t f hantera and oral 
reciters, these fonmilm, to n t th a curring cases, 

exist hy scorea. Thus ev ry w n a n these metrical 
romances who happens to be yonng, is described as " so 
hright of hie," or complexion ; always a man goes "the moun- 
tenance of a mile " before he overtakes or is overtaken. And 
so on. through a vast bead-roll of cases. In the same spirit 
Homer has his eternal rov 8' ap' xnroSpa tSiuv, or or<a m-fpoevra 
xpooTjTiSo, or Tov S •nTa/iCtjioiiia'OS Trpocreifij, &o. Now, these 
again, under any refining spirit of criticism at liberty to act 
freely, are characteristics that would have disappeared. Not 
that they are faults ; on the contrary, to a reader of sensi- 
bility, such recurrences wear an aspect of childlike simpli- 
city, beautifully recalling the features of Homer's primitive 
age. But they would have appeared faults to all common- 
place critics in literary ages. 

I say, therefore, that, first, the Diction of the "Hiad" 
(B) i secondly, the Metre of the " Hiad" (C) ; thirdly, the 
Formulie and recurring Clauses of the " Iliad " (D)— ail pre- 
sent us with so many separate guarantees for good faith — so 
many separate attestations to the purity of the Homeric text 
from any considerable interference. For every one of these 
would have given way to the " Adapters," had any such 
people operated upon Homer. 

2. The first class of ai^uraents, therefore, for the sanity of 
the existing Homer is derived from language. A second 
argument I derive from thb ideality OP ACHiLtEB. This I 
owe to a au^estion of Wordsworth's. Once, when I observed 
to him that of imt^nation, in his own sense, I saw no in- 
stance in the " Iliad," he replied, " Yes ; there is the charac- 
ter of Achilles ; this is imaginative, in the same sense as 
Ariosto's Angelica." Oharaeler is not properly the word, nor 
was it what Wordsworth meant. It is an idealised concep- 
tion. The excessive beauty of Angelica, for instance, in the 
" Orlando Furioso," robs the paladins of their wits ; draws 
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anchorites into guilt , tempts th hajt 1 to i 
simimuns the uabaptizcd to wa bring nat 
fiom the enda of the e^rth, Anl 
aailoguiia effeota, the \eiy p f t 
strength, speed, skill of eye, of 
pliihiaents, ore embodied m tl son ■ 
same supremacy in modes of c t ; 
ing to the poet's conception, in tu 
iag blundet which Horace mad m d 
portrait gives the best memo nd i 
poittts of his most self-comman 1 n^. 



Waa that man " iracundiia " who, in the very opening of 
the " Iliad," makes his aager, uader the moat brutal inanlt, 
bend to the publio welfare J When two people quarrel, it 
is too commoaly the unfair award of careless bystanders 
that "one is as bad as the other"; whilst generally it 
happens that one of the parties is but the respondent in a 
quarrel originated by the other. I never witnessed a 
quarrel ia my life where the fault waa equally divided be- 
tween the parties. Homer says of the two chiefSj Skxotijtijv 
cpuravTf, they stood aloof in feud ; hut what was the aaturo 
of the feud 1 Agamemnon had inflicted upon Achilles, 
himself a king, aad the most brilliant chieftain of the 
confederate army, the very foulest outrage (matter aad 
manner) that can be imagined. Because hia own brutality 
to a priest of Apollo had caused a pestilence, and lie finds 
that he must resign this priest's daughter, he declares that 
he will indemnify himself by seizing a female captive from 
the tenta of Achilles. Why of Achilles more than of any 
other maji ! Colour of right, or any relation between hia 
loss and his redress, this brutal Agamemnon does not offer 
by pretence. But he actually executes his threat, Nor 
does he ever atone for it ; since his returning Briaeis, without 
disavowing hia right to have seized her, is wide of ijie whole 
point at issue. Now, under what show of common sense 
can that man he called iracu/ndits who calmly submits to 
such an indignity as this 1 Or is that man itiexorabiUs who 
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Bacrifi es to the tears and grey hiir^i of I na a liis own 
meditated re\enf,e gr, ig back the bo<i> ol the enemy who 
had rohhed 1 im ot h s deire^t triend ! Or i*; there iny 
gleam of truth in saying that ju, a i egat sihi naia when, ot 
all the heroes in the Iliad he is the most punctiliously 
courteous, the moat ceremonious m his religious ohseriances, 
and the one iilo most cultnited the arts cf peace) Or 
18 that mTiii the Molent defier of all law ani icl ^on who 
submits with so pithetio a resignation to the doon of early 
leath ' 

r ougl I know my fate — to die to Bee no d ore 
My imioli-loveii parent^ or my iiative shore. 

Charles SII of Sweden threatened to tickle that man who 
had libelled his hero Alexander. But Alexander himself 
would have tickled Master Horace for this infernal libel on 
Achilles, if they had happened to be contemporaries. I have 
a love for Horace ; but my wrath has always burned furiously 
against him for his horrible perversion of the tnith in this 
well-known tissue of calumnies. 

The character, in short, of the matchless Pelides has an 
ideal finish and a divinity about it which argue that it 
never could have been a fiction or a gradual accumulation 
from successive tfluches. It was raised by a single flash 
of creative imagination ; it was a reality seen through the 
harmonising abstractions of two centuries ^ ; and it is in 
itself a great unity, which penetrates every section where it 
comes forward with an identification of these several parts as 
the work of one man. 

3. Another powerful guarantee of the absolute integrity 
which belongs to the "Iliad" lies in the Ionic forms of 
language, combined everywhere (as Plato remarks) with Ionic 
forma of life. Homer had seen the modes of Dorian life, as 
in many cities of Crete, But his heart turned habitually to 
the Ionian life of his infency. Here the man who builds on 
pretences of recasting, &c., will find himself in this dilemma. 
If, in order to account for the poem still retaining its Ionic 
dress, which miist have been affected by any serious attempts 

' " T^ni csnhtries " : — i.e. the supposed interval between Troj and 
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at modernising it, he should argue that the lonio dialect, 
though, not used on. the continent, coatinued to he perfectly 
mtelligihle, then, my good sir, what call for recasting it ? 
Nobody supposes that an anticLue form of language would be 
objectionable per se, or that it would be other than solemn 
and religious in its effect, bo long as it continued to he in- 
telligible On. the other hand, if he argues that it must 
gradually have grown unintelligible or less intelligible (for 
that the Ionic of Herodotus, in the age of Pericles, was very 
diflerent from the Homeric), in that case l» whom would it be 
unintelligible ! Why, to the Athenians, for example, or 
to some people of continental Greece. But, on that sup- 
pD*ution, It would have been exchanged for some form of 
Attic or other continental Greek. To be Ionian by descent 
did not imply the use of a dialect formed in Asia Minor. 
Adntnlywldht n f fig h 

ti pt nt th II ad bat m t bl3 m k g th 
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waa in those days much better than any of us , and surely 
Glasgow or Liverpool could not complain of being left out of 
the play in a poem on the Crusades. But there was another 
case that annoyed the Athenians equally. Theseus, it is 
well known, was a great scamp ; in fact, a very bad fellow 
indeed. You need go no further than Ariadne (who, by 
most traditions, hanged herself in her garters at Nasos) to 
prove that. Now, Homer, who was determined to 1*11 no 
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lies in tlie matter, roundly blurts out the motive of Theseus 
for Ha base desertion of Ariadne, which had the double guilt 
of cruelty and of ingratitude, as in Jason'a conduct towards 
Medea. It was, says the honest bard, because he was 
desperately in love with ^gle, This line in Homer was 
like a coroner's verdict on Ariadne — died by the vidtation of 
Theseus. It was impossible to hide this act of the national 
hero, if the line were suffered to stand. An attempt was 
therefore made to eject it, Pisistratus is charged, in this one 
instance, with havii^ smuggled in a single foiled line. But, 
even in his own lifetime, it was dismally suspected ; and, 
when Pisistratus saw men looking askance at it, he would 
say, "Well, sir, what's in the wind now! What are you 
squinting at ] " Upon which the man would answer, "Oh, 
nothing, sir ; I was only looking at things in general." But 
Pisistratus knew better : it was no go — that he saw ; and the 
line ia obelised to this day. Now, where Athens failed, ia it 
conceivable that anybody else would succeed ? 

5. A fifth aigument, upon which we rely much, is the 
CiRCuMBTABTiALiTY of the " Iliad." Let the reader pause 
to consider what that means in this particular case. The 
invention of little personal circumstances and details is now 
a well-known artifice of novelists. We see, even in our 
oldest metrical romances, a tendency to this mode of giving 
a lively expression to the characters, as well as of giving a 
colourable reality to the tale. Vet, even with ns, it is an 
art that has never hut once been successfully applied to 
regular history. De Foe ia the only author known who 
has so plausibly circumstantiated his false historical records 
as to make them pass for genuine, even with literary men 
and critics. In Ms " Memoirs of a Cavalier," one of his 
poorest forgeries, he assumes the character of a soldier who 
had fought under Gustavus Adolphus {1628-31X and after- 
wards (1642-45) in our own Parliamentary War; in. fact, 
he corresponds chronologically to Captain Dalgetty. In other 
works he personates a sea - captain, a hosier, a runaway 
apprentice, an officer under Lord Peterborough in his Cata- 
Ionian espedition. In this last character he imposed upon 
Dr. Johnson ; and, by men better read in History than Dr. 
Johnson, he has actually been quoted as a regular historical 
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authority. How did he accomplisli so difficult an eiid ? 
Simply by iuventing Bach little circumataiitiatioiis of any 
character or incident as seem, by their apparent inertness of 
effect, to verify themsdvea ; for, where the reader is told 
that such a person waa the poathumous son of a tanner, that 
his mother married afterwards a Pieshyterian schoolmaster, 
who gave him a smattering of Latin, hut, the schoolmaster 
dying of the plagne, that he was compelled at sixteen to 
enlist for bread — in all this, as there is nothing at all 
amusing, we conclude that the author could have no reason 
to detain ns with auoh particulars hut simply because they 
were true. To invent, when nothing at all is gained by 
inventing, there seems no imaginable temptation. It never 
occurs to us that this very construction of the case, this very 
inference from such neutral details, was precisely the object 
which De Foe had in view — was the very thing which he 
counted on, and by which he meant to profit. He thus 
gains the opportunity of impre^iug upon his tales a double 
character ; he mates them so amusing that girls read them 
for novels ; and he gives them such an air of verisimilitude 
that men read them for histories. 

Now, this is one amongst the many arts by which, in 
comparison of the ancients, we have so prodigiously extended 
the compass of literature. In Grecian, or even in Roman 
literature, no dream ever arose of interweaving a fictitious 
interest with a true one. Nor was the possibiKty then 
recognised of any interest founded in fiction, even though 
kept apart from historic records. Look at Statius ; look at 
Yirgil ; look at Valerius Flaccus ; or look at the entire 
Greek drama ; not one incident beyond the mere descriptive 
circumstances of a battle, or a storm, or a funeral solemnity, 
with the ordinary turns of skill or chance in the games 
which succeed, can be looked upon as matter of invention. 
All rested upon actual tradition: — in the "^Eneid," for 
instance, upon ancient Italian traditions still lingering 
amoi^st a most ignorant people ; in the " Thebaid," where 
the antiquity of the story is too great to allow of this 
explanation, doubtless they were found in Grecian poems. 
Four centuries after the Christian era,— if the "Satyricon" 
of Petronius Arbiter is excepted, and a few sketches of 
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Luoian,^ — we iind the first feeble tentative development of 
the romance interest. The "Cyropsedia" was not so much 
a romance aa Bimply one-sided in its information. But in 
the "Iliad" we meet with many of these little individual 
circumstances, which can he explained (consistently with the 
remark here made) upon no principle whatever except that 
of downright notorious truth. Homer could not have 
wandered so far astray from the universal sympathies of 
his country aa ever to think of fictions so useless ; and, 
if he had, lie would soon have been recalled to the truth hy 
disagreeable experiences ; for the construction would have 
been that lie was a person very ill informed, and not trust- 
worthy through ignorance. 

Thus, in speaking of Polydamas, Homer says ("Iliad" 
xviii. 350) that he and Hector were old cronies ; which might 
strike the reader as odd, since Polydamas was no fighting 
man at all, but cultivated the arts of peace. Partly, therefore, 
by way of explainii^ their connexion— partly for the simple 
reason that doubtless it was a fact — Homer adds that they 
were both born in the same night ; a circumstance which is 
known to have had considerable weight upon early friendahipa 
in the houses of oriental princes. 

" '^KTOpi 8' Jj£V traipOi, ITj S' €V WKTl y^yovTo.' 
' ' To Hector he was a tosom Mend, 
For in one night they were born," 

I argue, therefore, that, had Homer not lived within a reason- 
able number of generations after Troy, he never would have 
learned a little fact of this kind. He heard it perhaps from 
his nurse, good old creature, who again had heard it from 
her grandfather when talking with emotion of Troy and its 
glorious palaces, and of the noble line of princes that perished 
in its final catastj:ophe. A ray ot that great sunset had still 
lingered in the old man's imagination ; and the deep im- 
pression of so memorable a tragedy had carried into popular 
remembrance vast numbers of specialties and eircumstanti- 
alities, sach as might now be picked out of the "Iliad," that 
could have no attraction for the mind but simply under the 
one condition that they were true. An interval as great as 
' Peti-onius Arhitur, d. i.D. 66 ; Lucian. about ad. 200.— M. 
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f nt wli n. all relation between the house of Priam 

I th undmg popidation must have been obliterated, 

lid use 1 p tty anecdotes to lose their entire interest ; 
ad n tl t they would never have reached Homer. 

Here, therefore, is a collateral indication that Homer lived 
probably withia two oeaturiea of Troy. On the other hand, 
if the " Iliad " had ever become so obsolete in its diction 
that popular feeling called for a duiskeu^, or thorough recast, 
in that case I argue that all such trivial oiroumstancea 
(intereetii^ only to those who happened to know them for 
facta) would have dropped out o£ the composition, 

6. That aigument is of a nature to yield me an extensive 
field, if I had space to pursue its cultivation. The following 
argument is negative, but far from unimportant. It lies in 
the absence of all anachronisms, which would most certainly 
have arisen in any modem remodelling, and which do in fact 
disfigure all the Greek foi^eries of letters, &c., in Alexandrian 
ages. How inevitable, amongst a people so thoroughly un- 
critical as the Greeks, would have been the introduction of 
anachronisms by wholesale, had a more modern baud been 
allowed to tamper with the texture of the poem ! But, on 
the contrary, all inventions, rights, usages, known to have 
been of later origin than the Homeric ages are absent from 
the "Iliad." For instance, in any recast subsequent to the 
era of 700 b.o., how natural it would have been (as has been 
more than once remarked) to introduce the trumpet ! Yet 
this is absent from the "Iliad," Cavalry, again, how 
excellent a resource for varying and inspiriting the battles ; 
yet Homer introduces horses only as attached to the chariots, 
and the chariots as used only by a few leading heroes, whose 
heavy mail made it imposnible for them to go on foot, as the 
mass of the army did. Why, then, did Homer himself forbear 
to introduce cavalry t Was he blind to the variety he would 
have gained for his descriptive scenes ? No ; but simply 
upon the principle (so absolute for him) of adhering to the 
facts. But what caused the fact ? Why was there no 
cavalry 1 Evidently from the enormous difBculty of carrying 
any number of horses by sea, under the universal non-adapta- 
tion to such a purpose of the Greek shipping. To form a 
cavalry, a man must begin by horse-stealing. The " horse 
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marines " had not begun to show out ; aJid a proper " troop- 
sMp" must have been aa little known to Agamemuon as 
Havanna cigars, or as duelling pistols to Menelaus. 

7. A seventh argument for the integrity of out present 
" Iliad," in its main section, lies in the iwaws of its subordi- 
nate parts. Every canto in this main section implies every 
other. Thus the funeral of Hector implies that his body had 
been ransomed. That fact implies the whole journey of 
Priam to the tents of AcHlles. This journey, so fatiguing 
to the aged king, and in the compulsory absence of his body- 
guards so alarming to a feeble old prince, implies ihe death 
and capture of Hector. For no calamity leas tliaa tJuit could 
have prompted such an estrenie step as a suppliant and 
perilous pilgrimage to the capital enemy of his house and 
throne. But how should Hector and Achilles hi^e met m 
battle after the wrathful vow of Achilles ! That argues tlip 
death of Patroclus as furnishing the sufficient motue But 
the death of Patroclus argues the death of Sarpedcn, the 
Trojan ally, which it was that roused the vindictive fury of 
Hector. These events in their turn argue the previous 
success of the Trojans, which had moved Patroclus to inter- 
fere. And this success of the Trojans argues the absence of 
Achilles, which again argues the feud with Agamemnon. 
The whole of this story unfolds like a process of vegetation. 
And the close intertexture of the several parts is as strong 3 
proof of unity in the design and execution as the intense Ufe 
and consistency in the conception of Achilles. 

8. By an eighth argument, I meet the objection some- 
times made to the transmission of the "Iliad" through the 
rliapmdoi from the burden which so long a poem would have 
imposed upon the memory. Some years ago I published a 
paper on the Flight of the Kalmuck Tartars from Eussia. 
Bergmann, the German from whom that account was chiefly 
drawn, resided for a long time amongst the Kalmucks, and 
had frequent opportunities of hearing musical recitations 
selected from the " Dschangseriade." This is the great Tartar 
epic ; and it extends to three hundred and sixty cantos, 
each averaging the length of a Homeric book. Now, it was 
an ordinary effort for a Tartar minstrel to master a score of 
these cantos; which amounts pretty nearly to the length of 
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the " Iliad." But a case more entirely in point is found in 
a minor work of Xenopton's. A young man is there intro- 
duced as boasting that he could repeat by heart the whole of 
the " Iliad " and the " OdyeBey " — a feat, by the way, which 
has been more than pi' 1 ed by En^V h h 1 

boys.i But the answ mJtthy f,m ishtth 
is nothing ataUetrdiy htf tht rj 

common rhapsodos co Id 1 I T m d d th 

whole objection seems 11 Thhanmmj phi 

of far greater efforts dthm wHpd Ij 

lighten the effort. B t t Ij t f tar d 

we may consider it fo t te th t w h ^ I 

this in Xenophouj wh I t ly 11 t t th k d f 
qualification looked f kapsod b t h ale th t 

Bueh a class of people t d p t »p tl t 

it to that of P 1 



Upon these eight g m ta I 1 Id. Tl my ase 

They are amply suffio t f th p p se H m t 

person known to us separ t ly d pre ly ceming 

whom we are inquiri wh th addit t w! t 1 

know of him, he did t Is w t th Ibad H m 

means nothing else b t tl m I t th II 1 

Somebody, you will sajmtl writ tT bt 

if that somebody shoull pp by y p b bl g m t 
to have been a multitude of persons, there goes to wreck the 
unity which is essential to the idea of a Homer. Now, this 
unity is sufficiently secured if it should appear that a con- 
siderable section of the " Iliad " — and that section by far the 
most full of motion, of human interest, of tragical cata- 
strophe, and through which runs, as the connecting principle, 
a character the most brilliant, magnanimous, and noble that 
Pagan morality could conceive — was, and must have been, 
the work and conception of a single mmd. Achilles re\ olyes 
through that section of the " Iliad "mi series of phases, 
each of which looks forward and backnarl to all the rest. 
He travels like the sun through his diurnal cuuise We see 
him first of all rising upon us as a princely councillor for the 

t this cen. 
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welfare of the Grecian host. We see liim atrociously insulted 
in this office ; yet still, though a king, and unused to opposi- 
tion, and hoiling with youthful blood, nevertheless controlling 
his passion, and retiring in clouded majesty. Even thus, 
though having now so excellent a plea for leaving the army, 
and though aware of the early death that awaited him if he 
staid, he disdains to profit by the evasioa "We see him still 
living in the tented field, and generously unable to desert 
those who had so insultingly deserted Mm. We see him in 
a dignifled retirement, fulfilling all the duties of religion, 
friendship, hospitality ; and, like an accomplished man of 
taste, cultivating the aria of peace. We see him so far 
surrendering his wrath to the earnest persuasion of friend- 
ship that he comes forth at a critical moment for the Greeks 
to save them from ruin. What are his arms ) He has none 
at all, Simply by his voice he changes the face of the 
battle, He shouts and nations fly from the sound. Never 
but once again is such a shout recorded by a poet — 
" He called 30 loud that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded." 
Who called ? That shout was the shout of an archangel. 
Next we see him reluctantly allowing his dearest friend to 
assume his own arms ; the kindness and the modesty of his 
nature forbidding him to surest that not the divine weapons, 
but the immortal arm of the wielder, had made them 
invincible. His friend perishes. Then we see him rise in 
his noontide wrath, before which no life could stand. The 
frenzy of his grief makes him for a time cruel and implacable. 
He sweeps the field of battle like a monsoon. His revenge 
descends perfect, sudden, like a curse from heaven. We 
now recognise the goddess-born. This is his avatar — the 
incarnate descent of his wrath. Had he moved to battle 
under the ordinary impulses of Ajas, Diomed, and the other 
heroes, we never could have sympathised or gone along with 
so withering a course. We should have viewed him as a 
"scourge of God," or fiend, bom for the tears of wives and 
the maledictions of mothers. But the poet, before he would 
let him loose upon men, creates for him a sufficient, ot at 
least palliating, motive. In the sternest of his acts we read 
only the anguish of his grief This is surely the perfection 
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of art. At length the work of destruction is finished ; Imt, 
if the poet leaves him at this point, there woiild be a want of 
repose, and we should be left with a painful impression of 
hia hero as forgetting the earlier humanities of his nature, 
and brought forward only for final exhibition in hia terrific 
phasM, NoWj therefore, by machinery the moat iiaturaJ, we 
see this paramount hero travelling back within our gentler 
aympathies, and revolving to his rest like the vesper sun 
disrobed of hia biasing terrora. We Bee him settling down 
to that humane and princely character in which he had been 
first exhibited ; we see him relenting at the sight of Priam's 
grey haira, touched with the senae of human calamity, and 
once again mastering his passion (gnsf now), as formerly he 
had mastered his wrath. He consents that his feud shall 
sleep ; he surrenders the corpse of his capital enemy ; and 
the last farewell chords of the poem rise with a solemn 
intonation from the grave of " Hector, the tamer of hoMes " 
— that noble Boldier who had so long been the column of 
his country, and to whom, in hia dying moments, the stern 
Achilles had declared (but then in the middle career of 
his grief) that no honourable burial shonld ever be granted. 

Such is the outline of an Achilleie, aa it might be 
gathered from tie " Iliad "; and, for the use of schools, I am 
surprised that such a beautiful whole has not long since 
been extracted. A tale more affecting by it« story and 
vicissitudes does not exist ; and, after this, who cares in 
what order the non-essential parts of the poem may be 
arranged, or whether Homer was their author 1 It is 
sufficient that one mind must have executed this Achilleia, 
in consequence of its intense unity. Every part implies 
every other part. With such a model before him as this 
poem on the wrath of Achilles, Aristotle could not carry his 
notions of unity too high. And the unifying mind which 
could conceive and execute this Achilleia — that is what we 
mean by Homer. As well might it be said that the para- 
bola described by a cannon-ball was in one haK due to a 
first diachai^e, and in the other half to a second, as that one 
poet could lay the preparadons for the passion and sweep of 
such a poem, whUst another conducted it to a close. 
Creation does not proceed by instalments : the steps of its 
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I'evolution are not successive, Lut Bimultaneous ; and the last 
boot of the Achilleie was undoubtedly conceived in t!ie same 
moment as the first. 

What effect aueh an Aehilleis, abstracted from tbe " Iliad," 
would probably leave upon the mind, it happens that 1 can 
measure by my own childisli experience. In Russell's 
" Ancient Europe," a book much used in the last century, 
there is an abstract of the " Iliad," which presents very 
nearly the outline of an Aehilleis such as I have sketched. 
The heroes are made to speak in a sort of stilted, or at least 
buskined language, not unsuited to a youthful taste ; and, 
from the close convergement of the separate parts, the interest 
is condensed. This hook in my eighth year I read. It was 
my first introduction to the " Tale of Troy divine " ; and I 
do not deceive myself in saying that this memorable 
experience drew from me the iirst tears that ever I owed to 
a book, and, hy the stinga of grief which it left behind, 
demonstrated its own natural pathos. 

Whether the same mind conceived also the " Ods^aey " is 
a separate question. I am myself strongly inclined to believe 
that the "Odyssey" belongs to a post-Homeric generation — to 
the generation of the Nostoi, or homeward voyages of the several 
Grecian chiefs And, with respect to all the burlesque or 
satino poemB aacnbed to Homer, such as the " Batrachomyo- 
machiV the " Margites,' &c , the whole hctjon seems to have 
arisen out of an uncritical hlundtr they Ind bsien classed as 
Homeric poems — meaning by the word ' ' Homeric," simply 
th^t they had a relation or reference to objects in which. 
Homer tida interested , which they t-ertainly hive. At least 
we may say this of the ' Batrachomyomachia, ' which stiU 
-urvives, ^that it undoubtedly points to the "Iliad," as a 
mock heroic parody upon its majestic forma and diction. In 
that sense it la Homeric — i.e. it relates ta Homer's poetry ; 
it presupposes it as the basis of ila own fun. But subsequent 
generations, careless and uncritical, understood the word 
Homeric to mean actually composed by Homer. How 
impossible this was the reader may easily imagine to himself 
by the parallel case of our own parodies on Scripture. 
What opening for a parody could have arisen in the same 
age as that scriptural translation 1 " Howbeit," " peradven- 
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t\ire," "lifted up his ■voice and wept," "found favour in thy 
sight "^phrases such as these have, to our modern feelings, 
a deep colouring of antiijuity ; placed, therefore, in juxtaposi- 
tion with modern words or modem ideas, they produce a 
sense of contrast which is strongly connected with the 
ludicrous. But nothing of this result could possihly esist for 
those who first used these phrases in traneiation. The words 
were such as, in their own age, rfinked as classical and 
proper. These were no more liahle to associations of the 
ludicrous than the serious style of our own age is at this 
moment. And on the same principle, in order to suppose 
the language of the " Iliad," — -as, for example, the solemn 
foi-mulcs which introduce all the replies and rejoinders,— 
open to the ludicrous, they must, first of all, have had time 
to assume the sombre hues of antiquity. But even that is 
not enough: the "Iliad" must previously have hecome so 
popular that a man might count with certainty upon his own 
ludicrous travesties as applying themselves at once to a 
serious model radicated in the uniTersal feeling. Otherwise, 
to express the case mechanically, there is no resistance, and 
consequently no possibility of a rebound. Hence it is certain 
that the burlesques of the " Iliad " could not be Homeric, in 
the sense which an unlearned Grecian public imagined ; and, 
as to the satiric poem of the "Margites," it is contrary to all 
the tendencies of human nature that a public sensibility to 
satire should exist until the simple age of Homer had been 
supplanted by an age of large cities, and a comples state of 
social refinement. Thus far I abjure, as monstrous moral 
anachronisms, the parodies and lampoons attributed to 
Houiev But, finally, as regards the "Iliad," I hold that its 
noblest 'section has a perfect and separate unity ; that so far, 
therefore, it was written by one man ; that it was also 
written a thousand years before our Christian era ; and that 
it has nut been essentially altered. These are the elements 
which mike up my compound meaning when I assert the 
existence of Homer in any sense interesting to modern ages. 
And foi the afHrmation of that question in that interesting 
sense I presume myself to have offered perhaps more and 
weightier arguments than all which any German army of 
infalels hai yet been able to muster ^inst it. 
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In the paper On Honker and thf HomeridiB it will b 
that I have uniformly assumed the chronologic date of 
Homer as 1000 years B.C. Among the reasons for this 
some are bo transcendent that it would not have heen worth 
while to detain the reader upon minute grounds of ap- 
proximation to that date. One ground is sufBcient : Lycur- 
gus, the Spartan lawgiver, seems accurately placed about 
800 years B.C. Now, if at that era Lyeurgus naturalises 
the "Iliad" as a great educational power in Sparta (led to 
this, no doubt, by gratitude for Homer's glorification of so 
many cities in the Peloponnesus), then — because one main 
reason for this must have heen the venerable antiquity of 
Homer — it is impossible to assign him less at that time than 
200 years of duration. An antiquity that was already 
venerable in the year 800 b.c. would ai^e, at the very 
least, a natal origin for the poet (if not for the poem) of 
1000 B.C. 

A second eiplanation is due to the reader upon another 
point; I have repeatedly spoken of "publication," as an 
incident to which literary works were, or might be, liable in 
the times of Solon and Pisiatratus ; that is, in times that 
ranged between 500 and 600 years b.o. But, as very many 
readers — especially female readers — ■ make no distinction 
between the act of printing and the act of publication, tliere 
are few who will not be perplexed by this form of expres- 

J What is hete printed as n postscript was part of De Qainoey'a 
"Prefnoe" to tlie volume of hia collsoted writings containing his 
reprint of the Homeric Essay. — M. 
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Bion, as suppoamg that neither one nor the otlier wi'i ra 
advanfa-,e iihysioally open m those days to anv author 
whatever Printing, it is true isas not, hut for a \cry 
different reaaon from that ordmanly assigned — -iiz that it 
had not been discovered It had been discoieied manj 
tunes over, and miny tunes forgotten Paper it was, cheap 
paper fas many writers have noticed), that had not been 
diaeoveted, which failing, the other discovery fdl liik eon 
stantly info oblivion This want forced the art of punting 
to slumber for pretty nearly the exact pennd of 2000 years 
trom the era of PiBistratus But that want did not affect 
the power of publication .^cliylufl, Sophocles, Euripidei, 
Aiistophane*', Menonder, nere all pubbshed, to the extent 
of many modem editions, on the mijestic stage of Athens , 
published to mynada in one day ; pubhsbed with advantages 
of life-like action, noble enunciation, and impassioned music. 
No modern author, except Thomas 4. Kempis, has ever been 
half so well published. The Greek orators on the Bema were 
published to more than aU the citizens of Athens. And, 
some 2000 and odd years later, in regal London, at White- 
hall, the dramas of Shakspere were published effectually to 
two consecutive Princes of Wales, Henry and Charles, with 
royal apparatus of scenery and music. 
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Few, even amongst literary people, are aware of the true 
place occupied, de facto or dejure, by Herodotus in universal 
literature ; scarce here and tiiere a scholar up and down a 
century ia led to reflect upon the multiplicity of his relations 
to the whole tai^ of civUisation. We endeavour in these 
worda to eatch, as in a net, the gross prominent faults of hia 
appreciation. On which account, first, we say pointedly 
universal literature, not Grecian — since the primary error is 
to regard Herodotus merely in relation to the literature of 
Greece ; secondly, on which account we notice the circuity 
the numerical amount, of Us collisions with science— because 
the second and greater error is to regard him exclusively as 
an historian. But now, under a juster allocation of hia 
rank, as the general father of prose composition, Herodotus 
ia nearly related tJD all literature whatsoever, modem not 
less than ancient ; and, as the father of what may be called 
ethnographical geography, as a man who speculated most 
ably on all the hwmanities of science — that is, on all the 
scientific questions which naturally interest our human 
sensibilities ia this great temple which we look up to, the 
pavilion of the sky, the sun, the moon, the atmosphere, with 
its climates and its winda, or in this home which we inherit, 
the earth, with its hUIs and rivers^Herodotus ought least 
of all to be classed amongst historians. That ia but a 
secondary title for Aim; he deserves to be rated as the 

' Prom Bkickwooirs Magamte for January 1842 : reprinted by De 
Quincoy, revised and witli adilert footnotes, in 1868, in the ninth 
voluma of his Collected Writings. — M. 
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leader amongst philosophical " polyhistors " ; whicli is the 
nearest designation to that of "enoyoIopEedist" current in 
the Greek literature. 

And yet is not this word eneydopisdist much lower than 
his ancient name — father of history ? Douhtless it is no 
great distinction at jireswit to he an eneyclopasdiat ; which is 
often but another name for hookmaker, craftsman, meehanic, 
journeyman, in hia meanest degeneration. Yet in those 
early days, when the timid muse of science had scarcely 
ventured sandal-deep into waters so nnfeithomahle, it seems 
to us a great thing indeed that one solitaiy man should have 
founded an entire encycloptedia for his conntrymen upon 
those dif&ciilt problems which challenged their priniary 
attention, because starting forward from the very roof — 
the walls — the iloor of that beautiful theatre which they 
tenanted. The habitable world, ^ ot«oii/Mv)j, was now daily 
becoming belter known to the human race ; but how f 
Chiefly through Herodotus. There are amusing evidences 
eitant of the profound ignorance in which nations the most 
enlightened had hitherto lived as to all lands beyond their 
own and its frontier adjacencies. But within the single 
generation (or the single half century) previous to the birtli 
of Herodotus vast changes had taken place. The mere 
revolutions eonser[nent upon tlie foundation of the Persian 
Empire had approximated the whole world of civilisatioa 
First cajne the conquest of Egypt by the second ot the new 
emperors. This event, had it stood alone, was immeasurable 
in its effects for meeting curiosity, and in its immediate 
excitement for prompting it. It brought the whole vast 
chain of Persian dependencies, from the river Indus east- 
wards to the Nile westwards, or even through Cyrene to 
the gates of Carthage, under the unity of a single sceptre. 
The world was open. Jealous interdicts, inhospitable laws, 
national hostihties, always in procinctu, no longer fettered 
the feet of the merchant, or neutralized the exploring 
instincts of the philosophic traveller. Nest c.tme the 
restoration of the Jewish people. Judea, no longer weep- 
ing by the Euphrates, was again sitting for another half 
milletmium of divine probation under her ancient palm- 
tree. Next after that came the convulsions of Greece, 
TOL. VI H 
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earthquake upon earcliquake; the trampling myriads of 
Dsiriua, tut sin years before the hirth of Herodotus ; the 
river-draining millions of Xerxes in the fifth year of his 
wandering infancy. Whilst the swell from this great storm 
was yet angry and hardly subaiding (a metaphor used by 
Herodotus himself, tVi ot^eovrtov irpriyfiaTbiv), whilst the 
soars of Greece were yet raw from the Persian scimitar, her 
towns and temples to the east of the Oorinthian isthmus 
smouldering ruins yet reeking from the Persian torch, the 
yoni^ Herodotus had wandered forth in a rapture of im- 
passioned curiosity to see, to touch, to measure, all those 
great ohjecta, whose names had heea recently so rife in men's 
mouths. The luxurious Sardis, the nation of Babylon, the 
Nile, that oldest of rivers, Memphis and Thebes the hundred- 
gated, that were but amongst Nile's youngest daughters, 
with the pyramids inscrutable as the heavens — all these he 
had visited. As far up the Nile as Elephantine he had 
personaHy pushed his inquiries ; and far beyond thai by his 
obstinate questions from all men presumably equal to tie 
answers. Tyre, even, he made a separate voyage to explore, 
Palestine he had trodden with Grecian feet ; the mysterions 
Jerusalem he had visited, and had computed her proportions. 
Finally, as to Greece continental, though not otherwise con- 
nected with it himself than by the bond of language, and as 
the home of his Ionian ancestors (in which view he often 
calls by the great moral name of Rellas regions Itat geogra- 
phically belong to Asia and even to Africa), he seems, by 
mere casual notices, now prompted by an historical incident, 
now for the purpose of an illustrative comparison, to have 
known it so familiarly that Pausanias in after ages does not 
describe more minutely the local features to which he had 
dedicated a life than this extraordinary traveller, for whom 
they did but point a period or circumstantiate a parenthesis. 
As a gec^rapher, often as a hydrographer — witness hia 
soundings thirty miles off the mouths of the Nile— Hero- 
dotus was the first great parent of discovery ; as between 
nation and nation he was the author of mutual revelation ; 
whatsoever any one nation knew of its own little rii^fence 
through daily use and experience, or had received by ances- 
tral tradition, that he published to all other nations. He 
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was the first central interpreter, the common dragoman U> 
the general college of eiviliaatioii that now holted the 
Mediterranean, holding up, in a language already laj'ing 
the foundations of universality, one comprehensive mirror, 
reflecting to them all the separate chorc^raphy, hahits, 
institutions, and religious systems of each. Nor was it in 
the facts merely that he retraced the portraits of all leading 
stales : whatsoever in these facts was mysterious, for that he 
had a self- originated solution; whatsoever was perplexing by 
equiponderant counter- assumptions, for that he brought a 
determining impulse to the one side or the other ; whatso- 
ever seemed contradictory, for that he brought a reconciling 
hypothesis. Were it the annual rise of a river, were it the 
formation of a famous kingdom by alluvial depositions, were 
it the unexpected event of a battle, or the apparently capri- 
cious migration of a people— for all alike Herodotus had 
such resources of knowledge as took the sting out of the 
marvellous, or such resources of ability as at least suggested 
the plausible. Antiquities or mythology, martial institutions 
oi pastoral, the secret motives to a falsehood which he 
exposes, or the hidden nature of some truth which he 
deciphers : all alike lay within the searching dissection of 
this astonishing intellect, the most powerful lens by far that 
has ever been brought to bear upon the mixed objects of a 
speculative traveller. 

To have classed this man as a mere fabling annalist, — or 
even if it should be said on b tt th ht ^ t as 
fabling annalist, but as a gre t cal h to n — 

monstrous an oversight, so raer anltfthppot 
maintained amongst the topics t eated by H od t th t 
do not conceive any apology req l. t f vi g th 
place or at this time, the gen ral t m te bj t 

«iicai(S interesting. What is ev yb dy bus ssth p b 
instructs us to view as nobody by dut but unl th 
same rule it is onj/body's by right and h t b 1 ng t 11 
hours alike may, for that reae n bel n^ w th t blim t 
January of the year 1842. Iff any m b t at a 
demanding for all acts a " uffi t as n (t p k 
Leibnitici), demurs to our revis n h n p 1 

1 at this immediate n n t f! w are happj t 
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tell liim that Mr. Hermann Bobrik has furniahed us witli 
8uch an invitation by a recent review of Herodotus as a 
geograplier,^ and thus furnished even a technical plea for 
calling up the great man before our bar. 

We have already said something towards reconsidering 
the thoughtless classification of a writer whose works do 
actually, in their major proportion, not essentially concern 
that subject to which by their transkOed title they are 
exclusively referred ; or even that part which is historical 
often moves by mere anecdotes or personal sketches. And 
the uniform object of these is not the history, but the 
political condition, of the particular state or province. But 
we now feel disposed to press this rectification a little more 
keenly by asking — What was the reason for this apparently 
wilful error ? The reason is palpable : it «as the ignorance 
of irreftectivoness. 

I. For with respect to the first oversight on the claim of 
Herodotus as an earliest archetype of composition so much 
is evident : thai, if prose were simply the negation of verse, 
were it the fact that prose had no separate laws of its own, 
but that to be a composer in prose meant only his privilege 
of being inartificial, his dispensation from the restraints of 
metre, then, indeed, it would bo a slight nominal honour to 
have been the Father of Prose. But this is ignorance, 
though a pretty common ignorance. To walk well, it Ja not 
enough that a man abstains from dancing. Walking liaa 
rules of its own the more difficult to perceive or to practise 
as they are less broadly prononc^. To forbear singing is 
not, therefore, to speak well or to read well ; each of which 
offices rests upon a separate art of its own. Numerous laws 
of transition, connexion, preparation, are different for a 
writer in verse and a writer in prose. Each mode of com- 
position ia a great art ; well executed, is the highest and most 
difiicult of arts. And we are satisfied that, one century 
before the age of Herodotus, the effort must have been 
greater to wean the feelings from a key of poetic composition 
to which all minds had loi^ been attuned and prepared than 
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at ptesent it would be for any paragrapliist in the newspapers 
to mate tlie inverse revolution by suddenly renouncing the 
modesty of prose for the impassioned forma of lyrical poetry. 
It was a great thing to be the leader of prose composition ; 
great even, aa we all can see at other tiroes, to be absolutely 
first in any one subdivision of composition : how much more 
in one whole bisection of literature ! And, if it ia objected 
that Herodotus was nut the eldest of pro'ie writer^, doubtless, 
in in ibsolute sense, no min wt There must alway'* hive 
leen ahjrt public inscriptions, not admitting of metre, aa 
where numbers, ([uantities dimension-, were concerned It 
11 enough that all feeble tentative explorers of the art had 
been too meagre m matter, too rude in manner, hie Fihiua 
Pictor amongst the Eomans, to captivate the ears of men and 
thus to insure their own propagition Without annoyms the 
reader by the cheap erudition of parading defunct nimes 
before him, it is certain that 8c\la\, an author ^till surviMng, 
V, IS nearly conf*mporarj « ith Herodotus , and not very w ide 
of him by hia subject.^ In his case it is probable that the 
mere practical benefits of Ms boolc to the navigators of the 
Mediterranean in that early period, had multiplied hi-^ book 
so as eventually to preaerve it. Yet, as Major Eennel 
remarks, " Ge<^. Syst. of Herod,," p. 610 — " Scylai must he 
regarded as a seaman or pilot, and the author of a coasting 
directory " ; aa a mechanic artisan, ranking with Hamilton 
Moore or Gunt«r, — not as a great liberal artist, an intdleciJial 
potentate, like Herodotus. Such now upon the scale of 
intellectual claims aa was this geographical rival by com- 
parison with Herodotus, auch doubtless were his rivals or pre- 
decessors in history, in antiquities, and in the other provinces 
which he occupied. And, generally, the fragments of these 
authors, surviving in Pagan as well as Christian collections, 
show that they were such. So that, in a high, virtual sense, 

' Scylax, a Carian, was sent by Darins Hystaspes, King of Persia 
(B.C. 521-485), on a voyage down the Indus. He returned by the 
Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, completingths voyage in thirty rnontlis. 
The Grtek book bearing his name, and giving an acconnt of the voyage, 
is generally attributed now to a later compiler ; bat De Qnincey keeps 
to the old opinion. In that case Seylai was an author nenrly con- 
temporary with Herodotns (B.C. 481-408), who mentions him and 
describes his voyage. — iL 
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Herodotus was to prose composition what Homer, six hundred 
years earlier, had been to Verse. 

11, But whence arose the other mistake about Herodotus 
— ^the fancy that his great work was exclnsively (or even 
chiefly) a history 1 It arose simply from a mistranslation, 
which Buhsists everywhere to this day. We remember that 
Kant, in one of his miscellaneous essays, finding a necessity 
for explaining the term IIistoi~k (why we cannot say, since 
the Germans have the self-grown word Geschickte for that 
idea), deduces it, of course, from the Greek 'laropia. This 
brings him to an occasion for defining the term. And how } 
It is laughable to imagine the anxious reader bending his 
ear to catch the Kantean whisper, and finally solemnly hear- 
ing that 'IiTTOpia means— History. Really, Professor Kant, 
we should almost have guessed as much. But such derivations 
teach no more than the ample circuit of Bardolph's definition 
— " aeeommodaUd : that whereby a man is, or may be 
thought to be " — what "i " inxoinmodaied." Kantwas a masterly 
Laiin scholar, — in fact, a fellow-pupil with the admirable D. 
Euhnken, — but an indifferent Grecian. And, spite of the old 
traditional " Historiarum Libri Novem," which stands upon 
all Latin title-pages of Herodotus, we need scarcely re- 
mind a Greek scholar, that the verb urroptai or the noun 
Irrropta never bears, in this writer, the latter sense of record- 
rag and memorializing. The substantive is a word frequently 
employed by Herodotus ; often in the plural number, and 
uniformly it means inquiries or in^stigations ; so that the 
proper Ihiglish version of the title-page would be — "Of the 
Beeeardies made by Herodotus, Nine Books." And, in 
reality, that is the very meaning, and the secret drift of the 
consecration (running overhead through these nine sections) 
to the nine Muses. Had the work been designed as chiefly 
historical, it would have been placed under the patronage of 
the one sole muse presiding over History. But, because the 
very opening sentence tells us that it is not chiefly historical, 
that it is so partially, that it rehearses the acts of men (to 
yevoiitva) blether with the monumental structures of human 
labour (ja epya) — for the true sense of which word, in this 
position, see the first sentence in section tbirty-flve of 
Euter^e,^~s,JtA other things beside {ra re dWa) ; because, in 
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therefore it was that a runn ng t tie or b pe 3cn| on, so 
extensive and so asp r ng had. at son e t me b en ado[ ted. 
Every muse, and not one o ly la jrea med to be tepested 
in the work ; and, in s n pie tub th a legend of ded cation 
ia hnt an expansion of ar efy more impres ely con ej ed of 
what had been already no fle 1 n the naug ral senten e 
whilst both this sentence and that ledicat on were des gn d 
to meet that very m concept on 1 ch 1 as e i ot tl 
standing, prevailed.' 

These rectifications ought to have some effect m elevating 
— first, the rank ot Herodotus ; secondly, his present 
attractions. Most certain we are that few readers are aware 
of the ramus amusement conTejed from all soureea then 
existing by this most splendid of travellers. Dr. Johnson 
has expressed in print (and not merely in the strife of con- 
versation) the following extravagant idea — that to Homer, as 
its original author, may be traced back, at least in outline, 
every tale or complication of incidents now moving in mod- 
em poems, romances, or novels. Now, it is not necessary to 
deaounee such an assertion as false, because, upon two separate 
reasons, it shows itself to be impossible. In the first place, 
the motive to snch an assertion was to emblazon the inventive 
faculty of Homer ; but it happens that Homer could not 
invent anything, small or great, under the very principles 
of Grecian art. To be a fiction as to matters of Mtion (for 

' But— "ffi>i« lias it prevHiled," some will ask, "if an error) 
Have not great acholars sate npon Herodotus ! " Doubtless, many. 
Tbere is none greater, for iustance, merely as a Orecian scholar, tlian 
Valekenaer. Whence we conclude that inevitably this error bas been 
remarked somenhere. And, as to tbe erroneous Latin version still 
keeping its gronnd, partly liiat may be due to the sort of superstition 
wbich everywl p t ts Id sages in formal situations like a title- 
page, partly t th f t th t tb ia no happy latin word to express 
"Researches. B t, h w that may be, all the scholars in the 

world cannot g t d f th nd nee involved la the general use of 
the word Iitt pa { i jal n)'bj Heradotus. 
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known version of it, though now and then it might be the 
least popular version. It was capital as an oifenoe of the 
intellect, it was lunatic, to do otherwise. This is a most 
important characteristic of ancient taste, and most intereeting 
in ita philosophic value for any comparative estimate of 
modem art as against ancient. In particular, no just com- 
mentary can ever be written on the Poetics of Ariatolle 
which leaves this out of eight. Secondly, as against Dr, 
Johnson, it is evident that the whole character, the very 
principle of movement, in many modem stories, depends 
upon sentiments derived remotely from Christianity, and 
others upon usages or manners peculiar to modem civilisa- 
tion ; BO as in either case to involve a moral anachronism if 
viewed as Homeric, consequently as Pagan. Not the colouring 
only of the fable, but the very incidents, one and all, and 
the situations, and the perplexities, are constantly the product 
of something characteristically modem in the circumstances, 
— sometimes, for instance, in the climate ; for tlie arvAents had 
no erperimenfal knowledge of severe climates. With these 
double impossibilities before us of any absolute fictions in a 
Pagan author that could be generally fitted to anticipate 
modem tales, we shall not transfer to Herodotus the im- 
pmotioable compliment paid by Dr. Johnson to Homer. 
But it is certain that the very best collection of stories 
furnished by Pagan funds lies dispersed through his great 
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work. One of the best of the Arabian Nigliis, thu rcrij best 
as regards the structure of the plot— viz. the tale of Ali Bdba 
and Ike Forty Thieves — is evidently derived from an incident 
in that remarkable EgypfJan legend connected with the 
treasury-house of Rhampsinitus. This, except two of his 
Persian legends (Gyms and Darius), is the longest tale in 
Herodotus, and hy much the best in an artist's senise ; 
indeed, ifa own. remarkable merit, as a fable in which the 
incidents successively generaie each other, caused it to be 
transplanted by the Greeks to their own country. VoseiuB, 
in bis work on the Greek historians, and, a hundred years 
later, Valckeuaer, with many other scholars, had pointed out 
the singular conformity of this memorable Egyptian story 
with several that atterwarda circulated in Greece. The 
eldest of these transfers was undoubtedly the Bceotian tale (but 
in days before the name Bceotia existed) of Agamedes and 
Trophonius, architects, and sons to the King of Orchoraenos, 
who built a treasure-house at Hyria (noticed by Homer in 
his ship catali^ue), followed by tragical circumstances, the 
very same as those recorded by Herodotus. It is tnie tliat 
the latter incidents, according to the Egyptian version — the 
monstrous device of Rhampsinitus for discoveiing the robber 
at the price of his daughter's honour, and the final reward of 
the robber for his petty ii^nuity (which, after all, belonged 
chiefly to the deceased architect) — ruin the tale as a whole. 
But these latter incidents are obviously forgeries of another 
age; " angeschlossen," fastened on hy fraud, "an den ersten 
adleren theil," to the first and elder part, as Mueller rightly 
observes, p. 97 of his Orchomenos. And even liere it is 
pleasing to notice the incredulity of Herodotus ; who was 
not, like so many of his Cliristian commentators, sceptical 
upon previous system and by wholesale, but equally prone 
to believe wherever his heart (naturally reverential) suggested 
an interference of superior natures, and ready to doubt where- 
ever his escellent judgment detected marks of incoherency. 
He records the entire aeries of incidents as to, \tyo/i^a 
tiKoi), report? of events which had reached him by hearsay, 
t/ioi St ov TTurra — "but to me," he says pointedly, "not 
credible." 

In this view, as a thesaurus fahdarwn, a great repository 
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of anecdotes and legends, tragic or romantic, Herodotus is so 
far beyond all Pagan competition that we are thrown upon 
Christian literatnrea for any corresponding form of merit. 
The case has often been imagined playfully that a man 
were restricted to one book, and in that case what ought to 
lie his choice ; and, supposing all books so solemn as those of 
a religious interest to be laid out of the question, many are 
the answers which have been pronounced, according to the 
difference of men's minds. Rousseau, as is well known, on 
such an assumption made his election for Plutarch. But 
shall we tell the reader ivhy ? It was not altogether his 
taste, or his judicious choice, which decided him ; for choice 
there can be none amongst elements unexamined — it was his 
limited reading, Rousseau, like William Wordsworth, had 
read at the outside twelve volumes 8vo in his whole life- 
time. Except a few papers in the French Enojdop^ie 
during his niaturer yeajrs, and some dozen of works presented 
to him by their authors where they happened to be his own 
friends, Eousseau had read little (if anything at all) beyond 
Plutarch's Lives in a bad French translation, and Montaigne. 
Though not a Frenehmori, having had an education (if such 
one can call it) thoroughly French, he had the usual puerile 
French craze about Roman virtue, and republican simplicity, 
and Cato, and " all that." So that hU decision goes for little. 
And even he, had he read Herodotus, would have thought 
twice before he made up his mind The tiuth is that in such 
a case,— Euppf se, fur example, Robinson Crusoe empon cred to 
import one' book and no more into his insular heimitage, — 
the most powerful of human books must be unavoidably 
excluded, and for the following reason that in the direct 
ratio of its profundity will be the unity of any factitious 
interest ; a Faradiae Lost, or a Ktng Lear, could not agitate or 
possess the mind in the degree that they do if they were at 
leisure t« " amuse " ns. So far from relying on it« unity, 
the work which should aim at the maximum of amusement 
ought to rely on the maximum of variety. And in that view 
it is that we ntge the paramount pretensions of Herodotus ; 
since not only are his topics separately of primary interest, 
each for itself, but they are collectively the most varied in 
the quality of that interest, and they are touched with the 
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moat flying and least lingering pen ; for, of all writei's, 
Herodotus is tlie most cautious not to trespass on his reader's 
patience : liis transitions are the most flaent whilst they are 
the most endless, justifying themselveH to the nndersbinding 
as mnch as tliej recommend themselves to the spirit of hurry- 
ing curiosity ; and his narrations ot descriptions are the most 
animated hy the generality of their abstractions, whilst they 
are the most faithfully individual hy the felicity of their 
selection amongst circumstances 

Once, and in a public f^ituation, I mj&elf denominated 
Herodotus the Ftoissart of antiquitj But I was then speak- 
ing of him exclusively in his ehartcter of hiBtflrian ; and, 
even so, I did him injustice Thns far it is tnie the two 
men agree, that both are less political, or reflecting, or moral- 
izing, as historians, than they are scenical and splendidly 
picturesqne. But Froissart is little else than an annalist, 
whereas Herodotus is the counterpart of some ideal Pandora 
by the universality of his accomplishments. He is a traveller 
of discovery, like Captain Cook or Park. He is a naturalist, 
the earliest that existed. He is a mythologist, and a specn- 
lator on the origin, as well as value, of religions rites. He 
is a political economist by instinct of genius, before the science 
of economy had a name or a conscions function ; and, by two 
great records, he has put us up to the level of all that can 
excite our curiosity at that great era of moving civilisation : 
first, as respects Persia, by the elaborate review of the 
various satrapies or great lieutenancies of the empire — that 
vast empire which had absorbed the Assyrian, Median, Baby- 
lonian, Little Syrian, and Egyptian kingdoms — registering 
against each separate viceroyalty, from Algiers to Lahore 
beyond the Indns, what was the amount of its annual tribute 
to the goi^emis exchequer of Susa ; and, secondly, as 
respects Greece, by his review of the numerous little Grecian 
states, and their several contingents in ships, or in soldiers, 
or in both (according as their position happened to be inland 
or maritime), towards the universal armament against the 
second and greatest of the Persian invasions. Two such 
docnments, two such archives of political economy, two 
monuments of corresponding value, do not exist elsewhere 
in history. I'^gJ'p'' ^^^ i^ow ceased, and we may say that 
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(according to tlie scriptural prophecy) it had ceased for ever, 
to be an independent realm. Persia had now for seventy 
years had her foot upon the neck of this unhappy land ; and, 
in one century beyond the death of Herodotus, the two- 
horned ^ he-goat of Macedon was destined to butt it down 
into hopeless prostration. But, so far as Egypt, from her 
vast antJC[uity, or from her great resources, was entitled to a 
more circumstantial notice than any other satrapy of the 
great empire, such a notic« she has ; and I do not scruple to 
say, though it may seem a bold word, that from the many 
scattered features of Egyptian habits or usages incidentally 
indicated by Herodotus a better portrait of Egyptian life, 
and a better abstract of Egyptian political economy, might 
even yet be gathered than from all the writers of Greece for 
the cities of their native land. 

But take him as an exploratory traveller and as a natur- 
alist, who had to break ground for the earliest entrenchments 
in these new functions of knowledge : it may be said (vithout 
exaggeration that, mutatis timtandis and tortcems concedendis, 
Herodotus has the 6e[>arate qualifications of the two men 
whom we would select by preference as the moat distin- 
guished amongst Christian traveller-naturalists. He has the 
universality of the Prussian Humboldt ; and he has the 
picturesque fidelity to nature of the English Dampier — of 
whom the last was a simple self-educated seaman, but strong- 
minded by nature, austerely accurate through his moral 
reverence for truth, and zealous in pursuit of knowledge to 
an excess which raises him to a level witli the noble Greek. 
Dampier, when in the last stage of exhaustion from a 
malignant dysentery, unable to stand upright, and surrounded 
by perOs in a land of inSdel fanatics, crawled on his hands 

' " Tim-honied " : — In one view, as hiving no successor, Alexnnder 
was called the one-homed. But it is tbty siugular that all Oriental 
nations, without knowing anything of tlie scnptural symbols under 
which Alexander is described by Daniel m the strong he-goat who 
hutted against the ram of Persia, haiF always wiled him the "two- 
homed," with a covert allusion to hi^ European and his Asiatic king- 
dom. And it is eqiially singular that unintentionally this symbol falls 
in with Aleiander's own assumption ot a descent fi'om Liliyan Jnplter- 
Ammon, to whom the double horns were an indispensable and 
characteristic symbol. 
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and feet to veiity a question m natural lutniy, under the 
blazing forenoon of the tropica , and HcicJotu'' having no 
motnu but I115 own ineiiiaiiatil)le thirst ot knowIeJge, 
embarked on a separate voyage, fiaught with haidahips, 
towards a chance of cleanng up whot seemed a difficulty of 
lome importance m deducing the religious mythology of hia 
oouatrv 

But it 19 m thc'.e characters by which he 13 best known to 
th w Id — VIZ a? a histonin and a geographer — that Hero- 
d tu 1 es the heaviest tnbute on our re^eience, and 
p Iv n those rharacters it is that he now clairoa the 
ampl t atonement, having formerly sustained the grossest 
utra„ f insult and slander on the peculiar merits attached 
to ea h f those characters. Creduloua ha was supposed to 
be, m a degree transcending the privil^e of old garruloTja 
nurses ; hyperbolically extravagant beyond Sir John Mande- 
ville ; and lastly, as if he had been a Mendez Pinto or a 
Munchausen, he was saluted as the " father of lies." ^ Now, 
on these calumnies, it is pleasant to know that hia most 
fervent admirer no longer feels it requisite to utter one word 
in the way ot complaint or vindication. Time has cariied 
him round to the diametrical counterpole of estimation. 
Examination and more learned study have justified every 
iota of those statements to wMch he pledged hie own fi-ivate 
avi^K/rUy, His chronology is better to this day than any 
single system opposed to it. His dimensions and distances 
are so far superior to those of later travellers, whose hands 
were strengthened by all the powers of military command 
and regal autocracy, that Major Eennel, upon a deliberate 
retrospect of his works, preferred his authority to that of 
those who came after him as conquerors and rulers of the 
kingdoms which he had described as a simple traveller ; nay, 
to the later authority of those who had conquered those 
conquerors. It is gratifjdng that a judge so just and thought- 
ful as the Miyor should declare the report of Alexander's 
officers on the distances and stations in the Asiatic part of 
liis empire leas trustworthy by much than the reports of 

J Vix (as I believe) by Vicesimns Knox— a writer now entirely 
forgott™. " Faihn of History you call liim ? Much rather the 
Fallier oj Lies." 
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Herodotus : yet, who wag more liberally devoted to science 
than Alexander ? or what were the humtle powers of the 
foot traveller in comparison with those of the mighty earth- 
ahaker, for whom prophecy had been on the waf^h for 
centnriea 1 It is gratifying that a judge like the Major 
should fiad the same advantage on the side of Herodotus, as 
to the distances in the Egyptian and Libyan pact of this 
empire, on a comparison with the moat accomplished of 
Eomana, — Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy (for all are Romans who 
benefited by any Roman machinery), — coming five and six 
centuries later. I, for my pact, hold the accuracy of Hero- 
dotus to be all but marvellous, considering the wretched 
apparatus which he could then command in the populaj 
measures. The stadium, it is true, was more accurate, because 
less eiiuivocal, in those Grecian days than afterwards, when 
it inter -oscillated with the Roman stadmm; but all the 
multiples of that stadium, such as the sdusnus, the Persian 
pamsang, or the military stathmus, were only less vague than 
the am of Hindostau in their ided standards, and as fluctuat- 
ing praeUcally as are all computed distances at all times and 
places. The close approximations of Herodotus to the returns 
of distances upon caravan routes of five hundred miles by the 

to te al 



E an m ur rd 

ally m his anxious distmctions bet\seea what ho gives h 
own ocular experience (oi/'is) — what upon his own inquiries, 
or combination of inquiries with previous knowledge (urropnj) 

what upon hearsay (aKoij) — what upon current tradition 

(Aoyos). And the evidences are multiplied, over and above 
these distinctions, of the irritation which besieged his mind 
as to the future wrongs he might sustain from the careless 
and the unprincipled. Had truth been less precious in his 
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eyes was it tokiaVle t bt suijo ed a liar for so vulgar an 
object aa that of creatmj, a, stare by wonder laaking ? Tlie 
h gli minded Grecian, justly pr nd of his supeib intellectual 
reaturt,e^ for taking ciptiie the im aginations of his half- 
polished cjuntrymen diisdanei such base artifices, which 
belong more properly to an effeminate and over-stimulated 
stage of civilisdti n An) once for all, he had announced 
at an early point as the p inciple of his work as what ran 
along the whole line of his statemeats bj nav of basis or 
subaumption (irapa iraira TOi Aoyoi vTroKitraCj — that he 
wrote upon the faith of hearsay from the E^ptiane eeverally ; 
ineanmg bv "severally" (cKaoriui/) that he did not adopt 
any cliaiite hearsay, but such as was guaranteed by the men 
who preluded oier each several department of Egjptian. 
offlual or ceremonial bfc 

Having thus said lometlimg towards revindicating for 
Herodotus his proper station — first, as a pavar in literal ire 
nest, aa a gecgrapher, economist, mvthologist antiquary 
Iiistonan — I shall draw the reader s attention to the remaik 
able "set of the cnrrent" towards that very consunimatioa 
and result of justice amongst the learned within the labt two 
generations. There is no similar case estant of truth slowly 
r^hting itself. Seventy years ago the reputation of Hercdotue 
for veracity was at the lowest ebb. That prejulice still 
survives popularly. But amongst the learned it his grad i 
ally given way to better scholarship, and to two generations 
of travellers, starting with far superior preparation foi their 
difficult labours. Accordingly, at this day, each successiie 
commentator, better able to read Greek, and better provided 
with solutions for the inevitable errors of a reporter, drawing 
upon others for his facts, with only an occasional interpoai 
tion of his own opinion, comes with increasing reverence to 
his author. The hmiator tmnjmis acti takes for granted in 
his sweeping ignorance that we of the present genention are 
less learned than our immediate predecessors. It happens 
that all over Europe the course of learning has been preciseh 
in the inverse direction. Poor was the condition of Greek 
learning in England when Dr. Cooke (one of the five wretched 
old boys who operated upon Gray's Skgy in the character of 
Greek translators) presided at Cambridge as their Greek 
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ee, or rather touch with the tongs, hia edition 
of Aristotle's Poetics} Equally poor was its condition in 
Germany ; for, if one swallow could make a summer, we had 
that in England. Poorer hy far waa its condition (aa gener- 
ally it ia) in France, where a great Don in Greek letters, an 
AbW who passed for unfathomably learned, having occasion 
to translate a Greek sentence, saying that " Herodotus, even 
whilst lonicizing (using the Ionic dialect), had yet spelt a 
particular name with the alptia and not with the eta," rendered 
the paas^ " Herodoffi et aussi Jazon." The Greek words 
were these three— 'HpoSoTos khi ia^oiv — i.e. Herodotus even 
whilst lonioiring. He had never heard that nat means even 
almost as often as it means aiid .- thus he introduced to the 
world a fine new author,— one Ja^on, Esquire; and the 
squire holds Iiis place in the learned AbhS's hook to this day. 
Good Greek scholars are now in the proportion of perliaps 
sisty to one by comparison with the penultimate generation; 
and tliis proportion holds equally for Germany and for 
England. So that the restoration of Herodotus to hia place 
ia literature, hia PaUageru^, has been no caprice, but ia due 
to the vast depositions of knowledge, equal for the last 
seventy or eighty years to the accumulated product of the 
entire previous interval from Herodotus himself down to 
1760, in every one of those particular fields which this 
author was led by his situation to cultivate. 

Meantime, the work of cleansing thia great tank or de- 
pository of arehfeolc^y (the one sole reaervoir so placed in 
point of time as to collect and draw all the contributions 
from the frontier ground between the mylhiaal and the his- 
torical period) is still proceeding. Every fresh labourer, by 
new accessions of direct aid, or by new combinations of old 
suggestions, finda himself able to purify the interpretation of 
Herodotus by wider analogies, or to account for his mistakes 

' Which edition tie arrogant Mathiaa in liis Pursuits of Lti^ratam 
(by far tbe most popular of boolis from 1787 to 1802) highly praised ; 
though otherwise amusing himself with the folly of the other grey- 
headed men contending for a echool-boy's prize. It was the loss of 
dignity, however. In the reverend tranalator, not their worthless Greek, 
which he Eaw cause to lidicule ; for Mathiaa, though reading ordinary 
Greek with facility, and dting it with a needless and a pedantic 
profusion, was not in any exquisite aenae a Grecian. 
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Ijy more accurately developing the situatioa of tlie speaker. 
We also bring our own unborrowed contributions. We also 
would wish to promote tliis great labour,- — which, be it re- 
membered, concerns no secondary section of human progress, 
searches no blind corners or nooks of history, but traverses 
the very creste and summits of human anna-ls, with a solitary 
esception for the Hebrew Scriptures, so far as opening 
civilisation is concerned. The commenceinent— the solemn 
inauguration — of History is placed no doubt in the commence- 
ment of the Olympiads, 777 years before Christ. The doors 
of the great theatre were then thrown open. That is un- 
deniable. But the performance did not actually commence 
till 555 ac. (the locus of Cyrus). Then began the great 
tumult of nations — the termashaw, to speak Bengaldce. Then 
began the procession, the pomp, the interweaving of tlie 
western tribes, not always by bodily presence, but by the 
actio in digtaTis of politics. And the birth of Herodotus was 
precisely in the seventy-ftrst year from that period. It is 
the greatest of periods that is concerned. And we also, as 
willingly we repeat, would offer our contingent. What we 
propose to do is to bring forward two or three important 
su^estions of otiiers not yet popularly known- — ^shapii^ and 
pointing, if possible, their application — brightening their 
justice, or strengthening tlieir outlines. And with these we 
propose to intermingle one or two su^etiona more ex- 
clusively our own. 

1. — -The Non-Planefary Earth of Herodotus in its relation to 
the Planetary Sun. 

Ml'. Hermann Bobrik is the first torch-bearer to Herodotus 
who has thrown a strong light on his theory of the earth's 
relation to the solar system. This is one of the pr^cognita 
literally indispensable to the comprehension of the geographical 
basis assumed by Herodotus. And it is really interesting to see 
how one original error had drawn after it a train of others — ■ 
how one restoration of light has now illuminated a whole 
hemisphere of objects. We suppose it the very next thing to 
a fatal impossibility that any man should at once rid his 
mind so profoundly of aU natural bia-ses fioni education, or 
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almost from liumau instinct, as barely to suspect tlie physical 
theory of Herodotus— barely to im^ne the idea of a divorce 
occurring in any theory between the solar orb and the great 
phenomena of summer and winter. Prejudications, having 
the force of a necessity, bad blinded generation after genera- 
tion of students to the very admission m Iwiine of such a 
theory as conld go the length of dethroning the sun himself 
from all influence over the great vicissitudes of heat and cold 
— seed-time and harvest — for man. They did not see what 
actually toas, what lay broadly below their eyes, in Hero- 
dotus, because it seemed too fantastic a dream to suppose that 
it could he. The case ia far more common than feeble 
psychologists imagine. Numerous are the instances in which 
we actually see — not that which ia really there to be seen, 
but that which we believe a prmri ought to be there. And 
in cases so palpable as that of an external sense it is not 
difficult to set the student on hia guard. But in cases more 
intellectnral or moral, like several in Herodotus, it is difficult 
for the teacher himself to be effectually vigilant It was not 
anything actually seen by Herodotus which led him into 
denying the solar functions ; it was his own independent 
speculation. This su^ested to him a plausible hypothesis ; 
plausible it was for that age of the world ; and afterwards, 
on applying it to the actual difficulties of the case, this 
hypothesis seemed so far good that it did really unlock them. 
The case stood thus :^Herodotus contemplated Cold not as a 
mere privation of Heat, but as a positive quality ; quite as 
much entitled to " high consideration," in the language of 
ambassadors, as its rival Heat ; and C[uite as m«ch to a 
" retiring pension," in case of being superannuated. Thus 
we all know, from Addison's fine raillery, tliat a certain 
philosopher regarded darkness not at all as any result from 
the absence of light, but fancied that, as some heavenly 
bodies are luminaries, so others (which he called tenebrijie 
stars) might have the office of " raying out positive darkness." 
In the infancy of science the ideft is natural to the human 
mind ; and we remember hearing a great man of our own 
times declare that no sense of conscious power had ever so 
vividly dilated his mind, nothing so like a revelation, as 
when one day in broad sunshine, whilst yet a child, he dia- 
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covered tliat his own shadow, which he had often angrily 
hunted, was no real existence, hat a mere hindering of the 
sun's light from filling up the space screened hy his own 
body. The old grudge, which he cherished against this coy 
fi^tive shadow, melted away in the rapture of this great 
discovery. To him the discovery had doubtlesB been origin- 
ally half suggested by explanations of his elders imperfectly 
comprehended. But in itself the distinction between the 
affmaatvm and the negative is a step perhaps the most costly 
in effort of any that the human mind is summoned to take ; 
and the greatest indulgence ia due to those early stages of 
civilisation when this step had not been taken. For Hero- 
dotus there existed two great counter-forces in absolute hosti- 
lity — heat and cold ; and these forces were incarnated in the 
WISDB, It was the north and north-east wind, not any dis- 
tance of the sun, which radiated cold and frost ; it was the 
southern wind from Ethiopia, not at all the sun, which radiated 
heat. But could a man so sagacious as Herodotus stand with 
his ample Grecian forehead eiposed to the noonday sun, and 
suspect no part of the calorific agency to be seated in the 
sun 1 Certainly he could not. But this partial agency is 
no more than what we of this day allow to secondary or tertiary 
causes apart from the principal. We, that regard the snn as 
upon the whole our planetary fountain of light, yet recognise 
an electrical aurora, a zodiacal light, &e., as substitutes not 
palpably dependent We, that regard the sun as upon the 
whole our fountain of heat, yet recognise many co-operative, 
many modifying, forces having the same oflice — such as the 
local configuration of ground — such as sea neighbourhoods or 
land neighbourhoods, marshes or none, forests or none, strata 
of soil fitted to retain heat and fund it, or to disperse it and 
cool it. Precisely in the same way Herodotus did allow an 
agency to the sun upon the daily rai^e of heat, though he 
allowed none to the same luminary in regulating the annual 
range. What caused the spring and autumn, the summer 
and winter (though generally in those ages there were but 
two seasons recognised), was the action of the winds. The 
diurnal arch of heat (as we may call it) ascendiug from sun- 
rise to some hour (say two p.m.) when the sum of the two 
heats (the funded annual heat and the fresh increments of 
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daUy heat) reachea its iitaximiim, and the descending limb of 
the same arch from this hour fo sunset — this he explained 
entirely out of the sun's daily revolution, which U) him was, 
of course, no apparent motion, hut a real one in the sun. It 
13 truly amusing to hear the great man's infantine simplicity 
in describing the effects of the solar journey. The sun rises, 
it seems, in India ^ ; and these poor Indians, roasted hy 
whole nations at hreakfast-time, are then up to their chins in 
water, whilst we thankless Westerns are faking " tea and 
toast " at our ease. However, it is a long lane which has no 
turning ; and hy noon the sun has driven so many stages 
away from India that the poor creatures begin to come out of 
their rivers, and really find things tolerably comfortable. 
India is now cooled down to a balmy Grecian temperature. 
" All right behind ! " as the mail-coach guards proclaim ; hut 
n t q ut« 1 1 ah aJ wh a th un s ra mg away over the 
b 1 ng bra f the Etl p L byan &c., and driving 

J" p t Amm n p rf tlj diatra te 1 w th h furnace. But, 
wh n th ng a at th w rst, tl p b assures ua that 
th V "11 m nd And f an a Ij h o'clock dinner, 
Et] p a find that he ha. n g t reason t complain. All 
1 i J pi ar n w ool nl h pp^ f the rest of the 
day. But, as to the woolly-headed rascals on the west coast 
of Africa, they " catch it " towards sunset, and " no mistake." 
Yet why trouble our heads about inconsiderable black fellows 
lik e them, who have been cool all day whilst better men 
were melting away by pailfuls 1 And such is the history of 
a Bumiaer'a day in the heavens above and on the earth be- 
neath. As to little Greece, she is but skirted by the sun, 

' Whicli word India, it must be remembered, was liabla to no such 
eqnivooation aa it la now. India meant simply tha land of the river 
Indus, i.e. all tha territory lyii^ eastward of that river down to the 
montbe of the Ganges ; and tbe Indians meant simply the Hindoos, or 
natives of Hindostan. Whereas, at present, we give a secondary sense 
to the word Indian, applyii^ it to a race of savages in tbe New 
World, viz. to all the ^riginaX nativaa of the American continent, 
and also to the aboriginal natives of all tlie islands scattered over tlia 
Pacific Ocean to the west of that continent, and all the islands iu the 
Oulf of Mexico to the east of it. Standing confnsion has thus been 
introduced into tha acceptation of the word Indian. ; a confusion cor- 
responding to that nhich besieged the ancient use of the term Soyihian, 
and, in a minor degree, the term Ethiopian. 
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who keeps away far to the south ; thus she is maintained in 
a charming state of equilihrium by her fortunate position on 
the very frontier line of the fierce Boreas and the too volup- 
tuous Ifolus 

Meantime one effect follows from this tranatei of the 
aolai functions to the wmda, which hiis not been remarked, 
— nz that Herodotus ha^ a double noith , one governed by 
the old noiay Boreas, another by the sdent ccnatellation 
Arktos And the consequence of this fluctuating north, as 
might be gues'ied, is the want of any true noith at aU for 
the two points ot the wind and the constellation do not coin 
cide, m the fir-t plate , and, secondlj, the wind does not 
coincide with itself, but naturallj tiaserscs thiou^h <i few 
points right and lett Next, the eait also will be mdetcr 
minalB from a sepaiat* cause Hid Herodotus Ini-d in a 
high northern latitude, there i= no doubt that the ample 
range of diflerence between the northetly points of nsiug m 
the summer and the southerly m winter would have lorced 
his attention upon the faot that only at the ei^umox, lemal 
or autumnal, does the sun's nsii^ accurately coincide with 
the east But m hts Ionian cbmate the deflections either 
«dy, to the north oi to the south, were too inconsiderable to 
force themseUes upon the eve and thus a more indeter 
minate east would arise — ne'ver ngoiously torrci-ted, because 
reciuiring 10 moderate a coirection. Now, a \ague unsettled 
east would suppoit a \ague unsettled noith jUii, of U)nrae, 
thtough whatever arch ot sanations either ot these points 
\ ibrated, precisely upon tliat scale the west and the south 
would follow them 

Thus arise-., upon a simple and easy gene^i'*, that condi 
tion of the compass ^to use the word by anticipationj which 
must have tended to confuse the geographical sjstem of 
Htrodotus, and which duet, m fact, account fot the ehe 
uniccountible obscuntics m some of its leading feature? 
These anomalous features would, en their own account, ha\e 
deaericd notice, but now, aftei this explanation, the> mil 
have a separate ^alue of illustrated jroofi in relation ti the 
present article. No I 
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II. — Tks Danuhe <if Herodotus considered as a 
counterpole to the Nile. 

There is nothing more perpleiing to some of the many 
eomaientatora on Herodotus than all which he saje of the 
river Danube i nor anything easier, under the preparation of 
the preceding article. The Danube, or, in the nomenclature 
of Herodotue, the Istros, is described aa being in all respects 
€K irapaXXtjXov ; by which we must understand coi'reepond- 
ing rigorously, yet antiatrophicaJly {as the Greeks express it), 
— similar angles, similar dimensions, hut in an inverse 
order, — to the Egyptian Nile. The Nile, in its most easterly 
section, flows from south to north. Consequently the Danube, 
by the rule of paralklisjn, ought to flow through a corre- 
sponding section from north to south. But, say the com- 
mentators, it does not. Now, verbally they might seem 
wrong ; but substantially, as regards the justification of 
Herodotus, they are right. Our business, howcTer, is not to 
justify Herodotus, bnt to explain him. Undoubtedly there 
is a point, about one hundred and fifty miles east of Vienna, 
where the Danube descends almost due south for a space of 
three hundred miles ; and this is a very memorable reach of 
the river ; for somewhere within that long corridor of land 
which lies between itself {this Danuhe section) and a direct 
parallel section, equally long, of the Hungaiian river Theiss, 
once lay, in the fifth century, the royal city or encampment 
of Attila. Gibbon placed the city in the northern part of 
this corridor (or, strictly speaking, this Mesopotamia), conse- 
quently about two hundred miles to the east of Vienna ; but 
others, and especially Hungarian writers, better acquainted 
by personal examination with the ground, remove it to one 
hundred and fifty miles more tfl the south, — that is, to the 
centre of the corridor (or gallery of land margined by the two 
rivers). Now, undoubtedly, except along the margin of this 
Attila's corridor, there is no considerable section of tiie Danube 
which flows southward ; and this will not answer the 
postulates of Herodotus. Generally speaking, the Danube 
holds a headlong course to the east. Undoubtedly this must 
he granted : and so far it might seem hopeless to seek for 
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that kind of parallelism to the Nile ivliicli Herodotus asserts. 
But the question for us does not concern what is or then ivas 
—the question is solely ahout what Herodotus eau he shown 
to have meant. And here comes in, seasonably and service- 
ablj, that ripeness as to the points of the compaas which 
we have esplained in the preceding article. This, connected 
with the positive assertion of Herodotus as to an inverse 
correspondency with the Nile (north and south, therefore, as 
the antistrophe If south and north), would place beyond a 
doubt the creed of Herodotus — which is the question that 
concerns «s. And, vice iiersA, this creed of Herodotus as to 
the course of the Danube, in its main latter section when 
approaching the Euiine Sea, reacts to confirm all we have 
said, propria warte, on the indeterminate articulation of the 
Ionian compass then current. Here we have at once the 
a priori reasons making it probable that Herodotus would 
liave a vibrant compaas ; secondly, many separate instances 
confirming this probability ; thirdly, the particular instance 
of the Danube, as antistrophizing with the Nile, not recon- 
cilable with any other principle ; and, fourthly, the following 
independent demonstration that the Ionian compass must 
have been confused in its leading divisions. Mark, reader. 
Herodotus terminates his account of the Danube and its 
course by affirming that this mighty river enters the Euxine 
—at what point t Opposite, says he, to Sinope. Could that 
have been imagined "i Sinope, being a Greek settlement in 
a region where such settlements were rare, was notorious to 
all the world as the flourishing emporium, on the south shore 
of the Blaek Sea, for a civilized people, literally hustled by 
barbarians. Consequently — and this is a point to which all 
commeutators alike are blind^the Danube of Herodotus 
descends upon the Euiine in a liue running due south. 
Else, we demand, how could it antistrophize with the Nile ! 
Else, we demand, how could it lie right o\ er agamst 
Sinope ? Else, we demand, how could it make that right 
angle bend t« the west in the earlier section of its couise 
which is presupposed in its perfect analogy to the Nile of 
Herodotus t If already it were lying east and weot in that 
lower part of its course which approaches the Euxine, what 
n. could it offer for a right-angJe turn, or for an^ turn 
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at all — wtat possiLilitj for any aitgle whatever between this 
lower reach and that superior reach so confessedly running 
eastward, according to atl accounts of its derivation ? 

For, as reapectB the Nile, by way of close to this article, 
it remains to inform the reader that Herodotus had evidently 
met in Upper Egypt slaves or captives in war from the 
regions of Soudan, Tombuctoo, &e. This is the opinion ot 
Rennel, of Browne, the visitor of the Ammonian Oasis, and 
many other principal authorities ; and for a reason which we 
always regard with more respect, though it were the weakest 
of reasons, than all the authorities of this world clubbed 
together. And this reason was the coincidence of what Hero- 
dotus reports with the truth of iaets first ascertained thousands 
of years later. These slaves, or some people from those 
quarters, had told him of a vast river lying east and west, — 
of course the Mger, but (as he and they supposed) a superior 
section of the Nile ; and, therefore, by geometrical necessity, 
falling at right angles upon that other section of the Nile, so 
familiar to himself, lying south and north. Hence arose a 
faith (that is to say, not primarily hence, hut hence in com- 
bination with a previous construction existing in his mind 
for the geometry of the Danube) that the two rivers Danube 
and Nile had a mystic relation as arctic and antarctic powers 
over man. Herodotus had been taught to figure the Danube 
as a stream of two main inclinations — an upper section rising 
in the extreme west of Europe, whence he travelled with the 
arrow's flight iae east in search of his wife the Euxine ; but, 
somewhere in the middle of hia conrse, hearing that her 
dwelling lay far to the south, and having then completed his 
distance in longitude, afterwards he ran down his latitude 
with the headlong precipitation of a lover, and surprised the 
bride due north from Sinope. This construction it waa of 
the Danube's course which subsequently, upon his hearing of 
a corresponding western limb for the Nile, led him to per- 
ceive the completion of that analogy between the two rivers, 
its absolute perfection, which already he had partially sus- 
pected. Their very figurations now appeared to reflect and 
repeat each other in solemn mimicry, as previously he had 
discovered the mioiical correspondence of their functions ; 
for this latter doctrine had been revealed to him by the 
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Egyptian, prieetfl, the then cliitf depoaitarits of tlie Egyptian 
learning. They had informed him, and evidently had per- 
suaded him, that already more than once the sun had gone 
round to the region of Europe ; pursuing his diurnal arch 
as far to the north of Greece as now he did to the south, 
and carrying in his equipage all the changes of every kind 
which were required to make Scythia an Egypt, and conse- 
quently to make the latros a Nile. The same ajinual 
swelling then filled the channel of the Danuhe which at 
present gladdens the Nile. The same luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion succeeded as a dowry to the gay summer-land of Trans- 
Euiiae and Para-Danubian Europe which for thousands of 
years had seemed the peculiar heritage of Egypt. Old 
Boreas — we are glad of that — was required to pack up 
"his alia," and he off; his new husiness was to plague the 
black rascals, and to hake them with hoar-frost; which 
must have caused them to shake their ears in some asto- 
nishment for a few centuries, until they got used to it. 
Whereas " the sweet south wind " of the Ancient Mariner, 
leaving Africa, pursued the "mariner's holloa" all over the 
Euxine and the Palvs Mceotis. The Danuhe, in short, 
became the Nile in another zone ; and the same deadly 
curiosity haunted its fountains. But all in vain ; nobody 
would reach the fountains ; particuhwly as there would he 
another arm, El-Ahiad or White River. 

We are sorry that Herodotus should have been bo vague 
and unoircumstantial in his account of these vicissitudes ; 
since it is pretty evident to any man who reflects on the 
case that, had he pursued the train of changes inevitable 
to Egypt under the one single revolution affecting the Nile 
itself as a slime-depositing river, his judicious intellect would 
soon have descried the obliteration of the whole Egyptian 
valley (elsewhere he himself calls that valley Siopov tou 
NeiXoii— a gift of the Nile), consequently the obliteration 
of the people, consequently the immemorial extinction of 
all those records — or, if they were posterior to the last re- 
volution in favour of Eg3^t^ at any rat« of the one record 
— which could have transmitted the memory of such an 
astonishing transfer. Meantime the reader is now in pos- 
session of the whole theory contemplated by Herodotus, 
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It was no mere lums natune that the oae river repeated 
the other, and, as it were, mocked the other in form and 
geographical relations. It was no joke that lurked under 
that mask of reaemhlance. Each was the other alternately. 
It was the case of Caator and Pollux, one hrolher tising 
as the other set. The Danuhe coald always comfort him- 
self with the idea tlia,t he was the Nile "elect"; the other, 
or provisional Nile, only " continuing to told the seals until 
his successor should be installed in office." The Nile, in 
fact, appears to have the hest of it in oar thne ; bat then 
there is " a hraw time coming," and, after all, swelling as 
he is witli annual conceit. Father Nile, in parliainentaty 
phrase, is but the " waraiiiig-pan " for the Danube, keeping 
the oflice warm for him. A new administratioE is formed, 
, and out he goes, hag and ha^age. 

It is less important, however, for us, though far more bo 
for the two rivers, to speculate oa the reversion of theii final 
prospects than upon the present symbols of this reversion 
in the unity of their forms. That ia, it less concerns ns 
to deduce the harmony of their functions from the harmony 
of tlieir geographical courses than to abide by the inverse 
argument—that, where the former havmony was so loudly 

nl rted from the latter, at any mte that fact will demon- 

h existence of the latter harmony in the judgment 

and h of Herodotus, He could not possibly have insisted 

n h analogy between the two channels geographically, as 
good n gic for auttenticating a secret and prophetic analogy 
he w n their alternating of&ces, but that at least he must 
fi m h ve believed in the first of these analogies — as already 
nd open to the verification of the human ejfi. The 

ec ulterior analogy might be false, and yet alfect only 

n eparate credit, whilst the falsehood of the first waa 

n o the credit of both. Whence it is evident that, of 

h w resemblances in form and function, the resemblance 

n m was the least disputable of the two for Herodotus. 

This ai^ument, and the others which we have indicated, 
and, amongst those others, above all, the position of tiie 
Danube's mouths right over against a city situated as was 
Sinope — i.e. not doubtfully emerging from either flank of 
the Euxine, west or east, but broadly and almost centrally 
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planted on the southern, bsisis of that sea — we offer aa a 
body of demonstrative proof that, to the mature faith of 
Herodotus, the Daaube or Istros ran aorth and south in 
its Eiuine section, and that its right angled section iiin 
west and east : & very important element towarda the true 
Europe of HerodotuB, which, as we contend, has not yet been 
justly conceived or figured by bis geographical commentators. 

III. — On the Africa of Herodotus. 

There is an amusing blunder on this subject committed 
by Major Eennel. How often do we hear people com- 
menting on the Scriptures, and raising up aBrial edifices of 
ailment, in, which every iota of the logic rests, uncon- 
soioualy to themselves, upon the accidental words of the 
English version, and melts away when applied to the ori- 
ginal t«st ; so that, in fact, the whole has no more strength 
than if it were built upon a pun or an e'jMii-ogue. Such is 
the blimder of the excellent Major. And it is not timidly 
expressed. At p. 410, 6eog, Hist, of Herodotus, he thus 
■ delivers himself: — "Although the term Lybia" (thus does 
Bennd always spell it, instead of Libya — a most unscbolar- 
like blunder, but most pardonable in one so honestly pro- 
fessing to be no Greek scholar) "is occasionally used by 
Herodolus as synonymous to Africa (especially in Melpom., 
&0. &c.), yet it is almost exclusively applied to that part 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea between the Greater 
Syrtis and Egypt " ; and he concludes the paragraph thus ; 
— "So that Africa, aad not Lybia, is the term generally 
employed by Herodotus." We stai'ed on reading these 
irnrdo, aa Aladdin stared when he found his palace missing, 
and the old thief, who had bought hia lamp, trotting oft 
with it on his back far beyond the bills of mortality. 
Naturally we concluded that it was ourselves who must be 
dreaming, and not the Major ; so, taking a bed-candle, off 
we marched to bed. Bat, the next morning, air clear and 
frosty, ourselves aa sagacious as a greyhound, we pounced 
at first sight on the self-same words. Thus, aft«r all, it 
was the conceit mantlir^ in our brain (of being in that 
instance a cut above the Major) which turned out to be the 
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sober truth. ; and our modesty, our sobriety of iiiind, it was 
which turned out a windy tympany. Certainly, said we, if 
this be so, and that the word Africa is really standing in 
Herodotus, then it must be like that secret island called 
*EAjS(u, lying in some Egyptian lake, which was reported to 
Herodotus as having concealed itself from human eyes for 
Ave hundred and four years : a capital place it must have 
been against duns and the sheriff ; for it was an English 
mile in diameter, and yet no man could see it until a fugi- 
tive king, happening to be liard pressed in the rear, dived 
into the water, and came up to the light in the good little 
island ; where he lived happily for fifty years, and every 
day got bousy as a piper, in spite of all his enemies, who 
were roaming about the lake night and day to catch his 
most gracious majesty. He was king, at least, of Elbo, if 
he had no particular subjects but himself, as Nap was in 
our days of Elb« ; and perhaps both were less plagued with 
rebels than when sitting on the ampler thrones of Egypt 
and France. But surely the good Major must have dreamed 
a dream about this word Africa; for how would it look in 
Ionic Greek— 'A^/jtKij 1 Did any man ever see such a 
word ? However, let not the reader believe that we are 
triumphing meanly in the advantage of our Greek. Milton, 
in one of his controversial works, exposing an insolent 
antagonist who pretended to a knowledge of Hebrew, which, 
in fact, he had not, remarks that the man must be ignoble, 
whoever he were, that would catch at a spurious credit, 
though it were but from a language which really he did 
not understand.^ But so far was M^or Kennel from doing 
this that, when no call upon him existed for sajii^ one 
word upon the subject, frankly he volunteered a confession 
to all the world — ^that Greek he had none. The marvel is 
the greater that, as SaundeKon, blind from his infancy, waa 
the best lecturer on colours eajly in the eighteenth century, 
so by far the best commentator on the Greek Herodotus 
has proved to be a military man who knew nothing at all of 
Greek. Yet mark the excellence of upright dealing. Had 
M^'or Eennel pretended to Greek, were it but as much as 
' The passage occurs in CdasteHoa, one of Milton's Divorce 
Pamphlets.— M. 
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went to the spelling of tlie word Africa, Lere was he a lost 
man. Blathcood's Maga^me would now have exposed Iiim. 
Whereas, things being as they are, we respect hini and admire 
him sincerely. And, as to hie wanting this one accomplish- 
ment, every man wants some. We ourselves can neither 
dance a hornpipe nor whistle Jim Crow ^ without driving the 
whole musical world into blfick despair, 

Africa, meantime, is a word imported info Herodotus by 
Mr. Beloe ; whose name, we have been given to understand, 
was pronounced like that of our old domesticated friend 
the bellows, shorn of the s ; and whose translarion, judging 
from such extracts as we have seen in books, may be better 
than Littlebury's ; but, if so, we should be driven into a 
mournful opinion of Mr. Littlebury.^ Strange that nearly 
all the classics, Eoman as well as Greek, should be eo meanly 
represented by their English reproducers. The French 
translators, it is true, are worse as a body. But in this 
particular instance of Herodotus they have a respectable trans- 
lator. Larcher read Greek sufficiently ; and was as much 
master of his author's peculiar learning as ajiy one general 
commentator that can be mentioned. 

But Africa the thing, not Africa the name, is that which 
puzzles all students of Herodotus, as, indeed, no little it 
puzzled Herodotus himself. Eennel makes one difRcuUy 
where, in fact, there is none ; viz. that sometimes Hero- 
dotus refers Egypt to Libya, and eometiraes refuses to do so. 
But in this there is no inconsistency, and no forgetfulness. 
Herodotus wisely adopted the excellent rule of " thinking 
with the learned, and talking with the people." Having 
once firmly explained his reasons for holding Egypt to be 
neither an Asiatic nor an African region, but the neutral 
frontier artificially created by the Nile, — as, in short, a long 
corridor of separation between Asia and Africa, — thus having, 
once for all, borne witness to the truth, afterwards, and 
generally, be is too little of a pedant to make war ujion 
current forms of speech. What is the use of drawing off 

' Jim Ctovj, — which political air, at tlie time when this was 
written, every other man did (or could) whistle. 

' The translation of Herodotua by Isaac Littlebury was published 
• in 1709 ; that by the Rev. William Bdop, in 1791.— M. 
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men's attention, in ciuestions about things, by impertinent 
revifiiona of diction or by alien theories ? Some people 
have made it a question whether Great Britain were nob 
extra - European ; and the island of Candia is generally 
assumed to be so. Some lawyers also (nay, some courts of 
justice) have entertained the question, whether a man could 
be held related to his own mother ! Not as thongh too 
remotely related, hut as too nearly, and, in iact, absorbed 
within the lunar beams. Permit us to improve upon this 
by asking — Is a man related to himself 1 Yet, in all such 
cases, the publicist, the geographer, the lawyer, continue to 
talk as other people do ; and, assuredly, the lawyer would 
regard a witness as perjured who should say, in speaking 
of a woman notoriously his mother, " Oh ! I do assure you, 
sir, the woman ia no relation of mine." The world of that 
day (and, indeed, it is not much more candid even now) 
would have it that' Libya comprehended Egypt ; and Hero- 
dotus, like the wise man that he was, having once or twice 
lodged his protest against that idea, then replies to the 
world — "Very well, if you say bo, it is bo" ; precisely as 
Petruehio's wife, to soothe her mad husband, agrees that 
the sun is the moon, and, back again, that it is not the 

Here there is no real difficulty ; for the alignments of 
Herodotus are of two separate classes, and both too stroi^ 
to leave any doubt that his private opinion never varied by 
a hair's-bread h n h q tion. And it was a question 
far from ve wh h ny man may convince himself 

by reflecting n dp t different periods, with regard 

to Macedon (b h If rf h original germ, and MaceAmia 
the expanded k d m) a a claimant of co-membership in 
the househo d f G n the disputes, more angry if 

leas Bcomful, between Carthage and Gyrene as to the true 
limits between this dissyUabio daughter of Tyre and the 
trisyllabic daughter of Greece. '^ The very colour of the soil 
in Egypt— the rieh black loam, precipitated by the creative 
river — already symbolized to Herodotus the deep repulsion 
lying between Egypt, on the one side, and Libya, where all 

' "Kapx-qSiiiv, the Greek name for Cartilage, is certainly more than 
dissyllabic ; Ijiit wp apca): of the English names. 
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was red ; between Egypt, on tlie one side, and Asia, where 
all was calcined into ivliite sand. And, as to the name, does 
not the reader catch tis still using the word "Africa" instead 
of Libya, after all our sparring against that word as scarcely 
known by possibility to Herodotus } 

But, beyond this controversy as to tlie true marches or 
frontier lines of the two great continents in commou — Asia 
and Africa — there was another and a more grave one as to 
the size, shape, and limitations of Africa in particular. It is 
true that both Europe and Asia were imperfectly defined for 
Herodotus. But he fancied otherwise ; for them he could 
trace a vague, rambling outline. Not so for Africa, unless a 
great event in Eg3^(ian records were adopted for true. This 
was the voyage of circumnavigation accomplished under the 
orders of Pharaoh Necho.^ Disallowing this earliest recorded 
Periptv^, then no man could say of Africa whether it were a 
large island or a boundless continent having no outline trace- 
able by man, or (which, doubtless, would have been the 
favourite creed) whether it were not a technical oAi^such as 
Awa Minor ; that is, not a peninsula like the Peloponnesus, 
or the tflngues of hmd near mount Athoa — because in that 
case the idea required a narrow neck or isthmus at the point 
of junction with the adjacent continent — but a square, tabular 
plate of ground, " a block of ground " (as the Americans say), 
having three sides washed by some sea, but a fonrth side 
absolutely untouched by any sea whatever. On this word 
akU, as a term but recently drawn out of obscurity, we may 
say a word or two elsewhere ; at present we proceed with the 
great African feripliis We like the rest of this world, 
held that to be a pure fal le m loi^ a ■« h d neT r am ously 
studied the ancient g ography and onsec[uontly had never 
meditated on the circ mstances ot th story nder tl e light 
of that geography, or ot the cur -e tastrononv B t ehave 
since greatly change 1 o v op o Anl tlo h t ould 
not have shaken th to] on to fin 1 Rennel 1 senting, 



' The reference is to tla an an g roi mna 
fifty or Biith centnry b c l>j the Carthagin 
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to a soldier the (jerman hank, the " left always in a military 
sense the French hank, in contempt of the traveller's position, 
—so, in speaking of the sun, you are presumed to place your 
back to the east, and to accompany him os. his daily route. 
In that position it will he impossihie for a man in om latitudes 
to bring the sun on. his right shoulder, since the sun never 
even rises to be vertically over his head. First when the 
man goes sonth so far aa to enter the northern tropic would 
such a phenomenon be possible ; and, if he persisted in going 
beyond the equaior and southern tropic, then he would find 
all things inverted aa regards our hemisphere. Then he 
would find it as impossible, when moving concurrently with 
the sun, not to have the sun on his right hand aa with us to 
realize that phenomenon. Now, it is very clear that, if the 
Egyptian voy^ers did aotuallv double the Cape of Good 
Hope so far to the 'ovdh of the equator then ly mere 
necessity, this mesphcahle phenomenon (for to them it i/vm 
inexplicable) wouli pursue them ior months in succession. 
Here is the pjint m this argument »hi h we would press on 
the reader's consideration, and, inad\ ertently Eenncl has 
omitted this aspect of the argument altogethei To Heiodotus, 
as we have seen it was so absoluti-lj mcredille a romance 
that he rejected it oummarily And why not, therefore, go 
the entire length, and reject the total voyage, when thus m 
te view partially diwredited ? That q^uestion recalls ua to 
the certainty thit there mu'Jt hive been othtT proofs, inde 
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pendent of ttis striking allegation, too strong to allow of 
Bcepticism in this wise man's mind. He fancied (oad, with 
hit theory of the heavens, in which there was no equator, no 
central limit, no province of equal tropics on either hand of 
that limit, could he h ive done otherwise than fancy 1) that 
Jack, after 1 1 ng ya^e, having then no tobacco for his 
recreation, a d no t k out his allowance in the shape 

of wonder-miking H bounced " a little, he " Cretized " ^ ; 
and who c uld be angry ? And laughable it ia to reflect 
that, — lik th poo duloua mother who listened com- 
placently t h af n n whilst using a Sinbad's licence 
of romancing, bat gravely reproved him for the sin of nntruth 
when he told her of flying fish or some other simple zoological 
fact, — so Herodotus would have made careful memoranda of 
this Egyptian voyage had it told of men "whose heads do 
grow beneath their shoulders" {since, if he himself doubted 
about the one-eyed Arimaspians, he yet thought the legend 
entitled to a report), but scouted with all his energy the one 
great truth of the Periplui, and eternal monument of its 
leality, as a fable too monstroua for toleration. On the 
other hand, for ua, who know its truth, and how inevadMy 
it must have haunted for months the Egyptians in the face 
of ail their previous impreseiona, it ought to stand for an 
argument, strong " as proofs of holy writ," that the voyage 
did really take place. There is esacUy one possibility, but 
a very slight one, that this truth might have been otherwise 
learned — learned independently ; and that is from the chance 
that those same Africans of the interior who had truly 
reported the Niger to Herodotus (though erroneously as a 
section of the Nile) might simultaneously have reported the 
phenomena of the sun's course. But we reply to that possible 
suggestion — that, in (act, it could scarcely have happened. 
Many other remarkable phenomena of Nigritia had iiof been 
reported, or had been dropped out of the record as idle or 
worthless. Secondly, as slaves they would have obtained 
little credit, except when /alliTtg in with a previovs idea or 
belief. Thirdly, none of these men would be derived from 
any place to the south of the line, still less south of the 

^ " All the Cretans are liars " ; old Moditerraneau proverb— Kpjjrft 

(Ut iftlXTTai. 

TOL. YI K 
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fionttern tropic Generally they would belong to tte 
northern tropic ; and (that being premised) wtat would 
have been the true form of the report I Not that they had 
the sun on the right hand, but that sometimes he was 
direi;tly vertical, aometimes on the left hand, sometimes on 
the right. "What, ye black villains ! The sun, that never 
was known to change, unless when he reeled a little at 
seeing the anthropophagous banquet of Thyestes, — he to 
dance cotHlons in this absurd way up and down the heavens, 
— why, crucifixion is too light a punishment for such insults 
to Apollo " : so would a Greek have spoken. And, at least, 
if the report had survived at all, it wouhi have been in this 
shape — as the report of an uncertain movement in. the African 

But, as a regular nautical report made to the Pharaoh of 
the day, as an extract from the log-book, for this reason it 
must be received aa unaniswerable evidence, as an argument 
that iieuer can be surmounted on behalf of the voyage, that 
it contradicted all theories whatsoever — Greek no less than 
Egyptian — ^nd was irreconcilable with all systems that the 
wit of men had yet devised (viz. two centuries before Hero- 
dotus) for explaining the solar motions. Upon this logic wo 
will take our stand. Here is the stronghold, the citadel, of 
the truth. Many a thing has been fabled, many a thing 
carefully passed down by tradition as a fact of absolute 
experience, simply because it fell in with some previous 
fancy or prejudice of men. And even Baron Munchausen's 
amusii^ feilsehoods,'^ if examined by a logician, will uniformly 
be found squared or adjusted — not, indeed, to a belief, but 
to a whimsical sort of plausibility, that reconciles the mind 
to the extravagance for the single instant that is required. 
If he drives up a hill of snow, and next morning finds his 
horse and gig hanging from the top of a church steeple, the 
monstrous fiction is still countenanced by the sudden, thaw 
that had taken place in the night-time, and so far physically 
possible as to be removed beyond the limits of magic. And 
the very disgust which revolts us in a swpplemimt to the 

' Lowndes gives 1736 as the date of the third edition of the famona 
I'ravels, Campaigns, Voyagts, and AdvetUtirei of Baron, Mimekhonsen, 
aiM>iK«li/ c<UUd Munchhaasen. — M. 
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Baron lliat we remember to have seen arises from the neglect 
ot those smooth plausibilitieB,^ We are there summoned to 
believe blank impossibilities, without a particle of the Baron's 
moat ingenious and winniag epeciousuess of preparation. 
The Baron candidly admits the impossibility ; &ce8 it ; 
regrets it for the sake of truth : bnt a fact is a /ort ; and he 
pats it to our equity whether we also have not met with 
strange events. And never in a single instance does the 
Baron build upwards without a massy foundation of specious 
physical plausibility. Whereas the fiction, if it had been a 
fiction, recorded by Herodotus, is precisely tA that order 
which must have roused the intrtdmlv^ odi in the fulness of 
perfection. Neither in the wisdom of man, nor in his follies, 
was there one resource for mitigating the disgust which would 
have pursued it. This powerful reason for believing the 
main fact of the circumnavigation let the reader, courteoua 
or not, if he is but the logical reader, condescend to balance 
in his judgment. 

Other arguments, only less strong, on behalf of the voyage 
we will not here notice — except this one, most reasonably 
UJ^ed by Rennel, from his peculiar familiarity, even in that 
day (1799), with the currents and the prevalent winds of the 
Indian ocean : viz. that such a circumnavigation of Africa 
was almost sure to prosper if commenced from the Red Sea 
(as it was) along the east coast of Africa, and even more sure 
to fail if taken in th ' rs d — that is t y tl u h 
the Straits of Gibra ta and sdnhvi mhre 
Africa. In that ore h wa pe y fen p g 

two reasons to the C h "in n Phrani an E n 

has shown how all h urr nta h iium &, w uld 

baffle the navigator whil aknnh pp na, 
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pumsiiineiit for that of sailing round Alrica, did actually 
lail irom the cause developed hv Bennil Naturally he had 
a Phcenician crew, as the king's best nautical bub|ects, 
Naturilly they preferred the tilse route by Gibriltar. 
Naturally they failed And the nohkmin, returning from 
transportatioa before his time, as well aa re mfectd, was 
eiecuted 

But (ah, villainous word !) some u^ly objector puts in his 
oar, and demands to know — why, if so vast an event had 
actually occurred, it could have ever been forgotten, or at all 
have faded ? To this we answer briefly what properly ought 
to form a separate section in our notice of Herodotus. The 
event was not so vast as we, with our present knowledge of 
Africa, should regard it. 

This is a very interesting aspect of the subject. We 
laugh long and loud when we hear Des Cartes (great man 
as he was) laying it down amongst the golden rules for 
guiding his studies that he would guard himself against all 
"prejudices"; because we know that, when a prejudice of 
any class whatever is seen as such, when it is recognised for 
a prejudice, from that moment it ceases to be a prejudice. 
Those are the true baffling prejudices for man which he never 
suspects for prejudices. How widely, from the truisms of 
experience, could we illustrate this truth ! But we abstain. 
We content ourselves with this case. Even Major Rennel, 
starting semi-consciously from hb own previous knowledge 
(the fruit of researches pursued through many centuries after 
Herodotus), lays down an Africa at least tea times too great 
for meeting the Greek idea. Unavoidably Herodotus knew 
the Mediterranean dimensions of Africa ; else he would have 
figured it to himself as aa island, equal perhaps to Greece, 
Maoedoa, and Thrace. As it was, there is no doubt to us, 
from many indications, that the Libya of Herodotus, after 
all, did not exceed the total bulk of Asia Minor carried east- 
wards to the Tigris. But there is not such an awful corrupter 
of truth in the whole world, — there is not such an uuconq^uer- 
able enslaver of men's minds, — as the blind instinct by which 
they jdeld to the ancient root-hound trebly -anchored pre- 
judications of their childhood aad original belief. Misconceive 
us not^ reader, We do not mean that, having learned such 
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and Buch doctrines, afterwards they cling to them hy affection. 
Not at all. We mean that, duped hy a word and the 
associations clinging to it, they cleave to certain notions, not 
from any partiality to them, but because thia pre-ocoupation 
intercepts the very earliest dawn of a possible conception or 
conjecture in the opposite direotioa. The most tremendous 
error in human annals ia of that order. It has esiated for 
seventeen centuries in strength ; and is not extinct, though 
public in its action, as upon another occasion we shall show. 
In this case of Africa, it was not that men resisted the tnith 
according to the ordinary notion of a "prejudice"; it was 
that every commentator in succession upon Herodotus, coming 
to the case with the fullest knowledge that Africa was a vast 
continent, ranging far and wide in both hemispheres, imcon- 
Bciously slipped into the feeling that this had always been 
the belief of men,— possibly some might a little fall short of 
the true estimate, some a little exceed it, — but that, on the 
whole, it was at least as truly figured to men's minds as 
either of the two other continents. Accordingly, one and all 
have presumed a bulk for the Libya of Herodotus absolutelj- 
at war with the whole indications. And, if they had once 
again read Herodotus under the guiding light furnished by a 
blank denial of thia notion, they would have found & meaning 
ia many a word of Herodotus, such as they never suspected 
whilst trying it only from one side. In this blind submission 
to a prejudice of words and clustering associations Rennel 
also shares. 

It will be retorted, however, that the long time allowed by 
Herodotus for the voyage argues a corresponding amplitude 
of dimensions. Doubtless a time upwards of two years is 
long for a modem Periphu, even of that vast continent. But 
Herodotus knew nothing of monsoons, or trade-winds, or 
currents : he allowed notliing for these aecelerating forces, 
which were enormous, though allowing fully (could any 
Qreek have neglected to allow !) for all the retarding forces. 
Daily advances of thirty-three miles at most ; nightly reposes, 
of necessity to men without the compass ; above all, a coasting 
navigation, searching (if it were only for water) every nook 
and inlet, bay, and river's mouth, except only where the 
winds or currents might violently sweep them past these 
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objects. Then we are to allow for a long stay on the shore 
of Western Africa, for the sake of reaping, or getting reaped 
by natives, a wheat harvest — a fact which strengthens the 
prohabilitj of the voyage, but diniinishes the disposable time 
which Herodotua would use aa the exponent of the space. 
We mnat remember the want of sails idoft in ancient vessels, 
the awkwardness of their build for fast sailing, and, above 
all, their cautioua policy of never tempting the deep, unless 
when the wind would not he denied, And, in the meantime, 
all the compensatory forces of air and water, so utterly un- 
suspected by Herodotus, we must subtract from his final 
summation of the effective motion, leaving for the actual 
measure of the sailing, as inferred by Herodotus — conae- 
q^uently for the measure of the wriwd time, eonseq^uently of 
die African apace, as only to be collected from the time so 
corrected— a very small proportion indeed, compared with 
the results of a similar voyage, even by the Portuguese, 
about A.D. 1500. To Herodotus we are satisfied that Libya 
(disarming it of its power over the world's mind in the 
pompous name of Africa) was not bi^er than the true 
Arabia, or even Spain, as known to ourselves. 

And lience, also, by a natural result, the obliteration of 
this Pmjjius from the minds of men. It accomplished no 
great service, as men judged. It put a zone about a largo 
region undoubtedly ; but what sort of a region ! A mere 
worthless wildemeaa,— here ^))/>i<u8vjs, dedicated by the gods 
to wild beasts, there d/t/uuSijs, trackless from sands, and 
everywhere fountainless, arid, scorehed (as they believed) in 
the interior. Subtract Egypt, as not being part, and to the 
world of civilisation at that time Africa must have seemed 
a worthless desert^ except for Cyrene and Carthage, its two 
choice gardens, already occupied by PhtBnicians and Greeks. 
This, by the way, suggests a new consideration, viz, that 
even the Mediterranean extent of Africa must have been 
unknown to Herodotus — since all beyond Carthage, as 
Mauritania, &o., would wind up into a small inconsiderable 
tract, as being dU^vncUd by no great states or coloniea. 

rA«re/ore it was that this most interesting of all circum- 
navigationa at the present day did virtually and could not 
hut perish as a vivid record. It measured a region which 
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V. — Ghranoloyy of Ilei'odotus. 

The commentator of HeroJotua wiio enjoys the reputa- 
tion of havii^ hest unfolded his chronology is the French 
President Bouhier.i We cannot say that this opinion co- 
iDcidea with our own. There is a himentable imbecility in 
alt the chronological commentatora, of two opposite tend- 
encies. Either they fall into that folly of drivelling in- 
fidelity which shivers at every fresh revelation of geology, 
and every fresh romance of fabulous chronology, as fatal to 
religious truths ; or, with wiser feelinga, but equal ailliness, 
they seek to protect Christianity, by feeble parryings, from 
a danger which exists only for those who never had any 
rational prinoiplea of faith ; as if the mighty spiritual power 
of Christianity were to be thrown upon lier defence as often 
aa any old woman's legend from Hindoatan (see Bailly's 
AstTorwrnie), or from Egypt (see the whole series of chrono- 
logical commentatora on Herodotua), became immeasurably 
extravagant, and exactly in proportion to that extravagance. 
Aniongat these latter chronologers, perhaps Larcher'^ is the 
most false and treacherous. He afieota a tragical start as 
often as he rehearses the traditions of the Egyptian priests, 
and assumes a holy shuddering. "Eh quoi ! Ce seroit done 
ces gens-li qui auroient os^ inaulter k notre sainte religion ! " 
But, all the while, beneath his mask the reader can perceive, 
not obscurely, a perfidious smile ; as on the face of some 
indulgent mother, who affects to menace with her hand some 
favourite child at a distance whilst the present subject of a 
stranger's complaint, but iii fact iU disguises her foolish 
applause to its petulance. 

Two remarks only we ahall allow ourselves upon this 
extensive theme ; which, if once entered in good earnest, 
would go on to a length more than commensurate with all 
the rest of our discussion. 

1. The three hundred and thirty kings of Egypt who 
were interposed by the Egyptian priests between the endless 
dynasty of the gods and the pretty long dynasty of real 
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art or labour — is ascribed to then auspices , whilst every ow 
of the real UEquestionable sovereigns, coinciding with kaown 
periods in the tradition of Greece, or with undeniable eventa 
in the divine simplicity of the Hebrew Scriptures, is memor- 
able for some warlike act, some munificent institution, or 
some almost imperishable monument of architectural power. 
2, But weaker even than the fabling spirit of these 
genealogical inanities is the idle attempt to explode them by 
turning the years into days. In this way, it is true, we get 
rid of pretensions to a cloudy antiquity by wholesale cluetera. 
The moonshine and the fairy tales vanish — but how 'i To 
leave ns all in a moonless quagmire of substantial difficulties, 
from which (aa has been suggested more than once) there is 
no extrication at all ; for, if the diurnal years are to reconcile 
US to the three hundred and thirty kings, what becomes of 
the incomprehensibly short reigns (not averaging above two 
or three months for each) on the long basis of time assumed 
by the priests ; and this in the most peaceful of realms, and 
in fatal contradiction to another estimate of the priests, by 
which the kings are made to tally with as many yevtai, or 
generations of men ? Herodotus, and doubtless the priests, 
understood a generation in the sense then universally cur- 
rent ; agreeably to which three generations were equated to 
a century. 

But the questions are endless which grow out of Hero- 
dotus. Pliny's Natural History has been usually thought 
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the greatest EncjdojKedia of anoieat learning. But wa hold 
that Herodotus furnishes by much the largeat basis for vast 
commentaries revealing the archaeologica of the human race ; 
whiKt, as the eldest of prose writers, he justifies his majestic 
station as a brotherly assessor on the same tlirone with 
Homai 
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Th ra t ancient fory in the P^aii records, older by two 
g n rat it the story of Troy, Lb that of (Edipus and hia 

ytnuBfte,wh h wrapt in ruin both himself and all his 
k nd 1 & to y whatever continued so long to imprMB 
th G k n 111 t es with religious awe, or was felt by the 
great t gi p t t be so BUpremely fitted for scenical repre- 
sentat n I f its stages, this story is clothed with the 

maj ty f d k ; in another stage, it is radiant with 
h niag I ht f f male love, the most faithful and heroic, 

ff a b til ehef to the preternatural malice dividing 

tl t n f CE Hpus. This malice was so intense that, 

h n th p f both brothers were burned ti^ether on 
tl ea f nl pyre (as by one tradition they were), the 
fi m f 1 parted asunder, and refused to mingle. 

Appe 1 of the numbers for 1849 of the Edinliurgh 

p 1 cal 11 d Hogg s Instructor ; and repviuteil by 13c Quineey 
in 1859, m vol. X of his Collected Writings.— M. 

' That is, amougst stories not wearing a nythologic character, snch 
as those of Promethena, Hercules, kc. Tha era ot Troy and its siege 
is doabtless by Bome centuries older than its usual chronologic date 
of nine centuries before Christ. And, considering the mature age ot 
Eteooles and Polynic«s, the two sons of CEdipua, at the period of the 
"Seven against Thebes," — which seven were conteniporary with the 
fathers of the heroes engaged in tlie Trojan War, — it becomes necessary 
to add sixty or seventy years to the Trojan dal«, in atAer to obtain tiiat 
of (Edlpus and the Sphinx. Out of ths Hebrew Boriptucea, there is 
nothing purely historic so old as this, [CEdipus is mentioned both in 
the lliaij and in tJie Odyssey ; but the legend ot his life oomaa to vx 
most fully and grandly in two of the tragedies of Sophocles — (Edicts 
Tyrairnvs and (Eilipvs CoUmeia. — M.] 
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This temale love was so iiitcnsi. that it survin-J the death of 
its object cared ntt for humaa praise or Mami., and laughed 
at the grave whicfi waited va the rear for itself j awning 
viaiblj tor immediite retribution There are foni separate 
movements through which this impassioned tale devohes, 
all are of U)mniandiiig interest, and all wear a characttr of 
portentoiis solemnity, which fits them for harmonizing with 
the du^ikj shadows of that deep antiiimty mto whii,h they 
ascend 

One only feature there is m the story,— and this belongs 
to its second stage (whicL. is also its suhlimcat stage), — whera 
a pure taste la likely to pause, and to revolt from Bomettmg 
not perfectly reconciled with the general depth of the colour- 
ing. This lies in the Sphinx's Riddle, which, as hitherto 
explained, seems to us deplorably below the grandeur of the 
occasion. Three thousand years, at the least, have passed 
away since that riddle was propounded ; and it seems odd 
enough that the proper solution should not present itself till 
November of 1849. That is true : it seems odd, but still it 
is possible that we, in anno domini 1849, may see furtler 
through a milestone than (Edipus, tJie king, in the year B.C. 
twelve or thirteen hundred. The long interval between the 
enigma and its answer may remind the reader of an old story 
in Joe Miller, where a traveller, apparently an inquisitive 
person, in passing through a toll-bar, said to the keeper, 
" How do you like your eggs dressed ? " Without waiting 
for the answer, he rode off ; but twenty-five years later, 
riding through the same bar, kept by the same man, the 
traveller looked steadfastly at him, and received the mono- 
syllabic answer, " Poached." A long parenthesis is twenty- 
five years ; and we, gazing back over a far wider gulf of 
time, shall endeavour to look hard at the Sphinx, and to 
convince that mysterious young lady— if our voice can reach 
her — that she was too easily satisfied with the answer given ; 
that the true answer is yet to come ; and that, in fact, 
(Edipus shouted before he was out of the wood. 

But, first of all, let us rehearse the circumstances of this 
old Grecian story. For in a popular journal it is always a 
duty to assume that perhaps three readers out oi four may 
have liad no opportimtty, by the course of their education. 
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for making themselves icqininted with clissical legeiida 
And in tLis pteient case, liesiiea the indiaj:eiiBablenee>" of flie 
story to the proper coniprchinejon, of oni unn improved 
answer to the Sphmt, the story has a separate and inde 
pendent vaJue of its own for it illustrates a profound but 
obscure idea of pagan ifcC, which is connected with the 
elementary glimpses of man into the abysses of hia higher 
relations, and luiks my-teiiouBly amongst what Milton so 
finely calls " the dark foundation? of our humin nature 
This notion it is hard to express in modem phrase, for we 
have no idea exactly corresponding to it , but in Latin it 
was called piacularity The reader must understand upon 
our authority, nostra penivlo, ind m defiance of all the false 
translations spread through books, that the ancients (meaning 
the Greeks and Eomans before the time of Christianity) had 
no idea, not by the faintest vestige, of what in the scriptural 
system is called dn. The Latin word peecatn'm, the Greek 
word amartia, are translated continually by the word sin ; 
but neither one word nor the other has any such meaning in 
writers belonging to the pure classical period. When baptized 
into new meaninga through their adoption by Christianity, 
these words, in common with many others, transmigrated 
into new and philosophic functionfl. But originally they 
tended towards no such acceptations ; nor could have done so, 
—seeing that the ancients had no avenue opened to them 
through which the profound idea of sin would have been 
even dimly inlfiDigible. Plato, 400 years before Christi or 
Cicero, more than 300 years later, was fuUy ec[ual to the idea 
of gvHt through all its gamut ; but no more e([nal to the idea 
of sin than a sagacious hound to the idea of gravitation, or of 
central forces. It is the tremendous postulate upon which 
this idea reposes that constitutes the initial moment of that 
revelation which is common to Judaism and to Christianity, 
We have no intention of wandering into any discussion upon 
this question. It will sufE.ce for the service of the occasion 
if we say that guilt, in all its modifications, implies only a 
defect or a wound in the individual. Sin, on the other 
hand, the most mysterious, and the most sorrowful of all 
ideas, implies a taint not in the individnaJ but in the race, 
— that is the distinction ; or a taint in the individual, not 
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tbrougli any local disease of his own, but through a scrofula 
equsilly diffused through the infinite family of maa We are 
not speaking controversially, either as teachers of theology 
or of philosophy ; and we axe careless of the particular con- 
Btruction by which the reader interprets to himself this 
profound idea. TVltat we afflrni is, that this idea was utterly 
and exquisitely inappreciable by Pagan Greece and Home ; 
that various translations from Pindar,' from Aristophanes, 
and from the Greek tragedians, embodying at intervals this 
word sin, are more estravagant than would be the word 
category, or the synthetic unity of armeioueness, introduced into 
the harangue of an Indian sachem amongst the Cherokees ; 
and, finally, that the very nearest approach to the abysmal 
idea which we Christians attach to the word sin (an approach, 
but to that which never can be touched ; a writing as of 
palmistry upon each man's hand, but a writing which "no 
man can read ") lies in the pagan idea of piacvlarity ; which 
is an idea thus far like hereditary sin, that it expresses £in 
evil to which the party affected has not consciously con- 
curred ; which is thus far not like hereditary sin, that it 
expresses an evU personal to the individual, and not estend- 
ing itself to the race. 

This was the evil exemplified in CEdipus. He was loaded 
with an insupportable burthen of pariah participation in 
pollution and misery, to which his will had never consented. 
He seemed to have committed the most atrocious crimes ; he 
was a murderer, he was a parricide, he was persistently in- 
cestuous ; and yet how ) In the case where he might be 
thought a murderer, he had stood upon his self-defence, not 

' And, whan we aie speaking of this subject, it may be proper to 
mention (aa the very eitrema anactronism which the case admiW of), 
that Mr. Archdeacon W. haa absolutely introduced the idea of sin into 
the Ilinii, and, in a regular octaio volame, has represented it as the 
key to the whole movement of the fable. It was once made a reproach 
to Southey that bis Don Roderick spoke, in his penitential moods, a 
language too mnoh resembling that of Methodism : yet, after all, that 
prince was a Christian, and a Christian amongst Mnssubnans. Bnt 
what are we to think of Achilles and Ajai, when described sa being 
(or nol being) " under convictions of sin " ? [The " Mr. Archdeacon 
W." of this note was Archdeacon Williams, a learned and eccentric 
Welshman, and a familiar figure in Edinburgh from 1824 onwards, 
when he was Sector of the Eilinbargb Academy. — M.] 
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I l)y any superior resources, but, on the contrary, 
tghting ss one man against three, and under the provocation 
of insufferable ineolence. Bad he been a parricide 1 What 
matter, as regarded the moral guilt, if his father (and by the 
fault of that father) were utterly unknown to him ! lucestu- 
ons had he been 1 but how, if the very oracles of fate, as 
expounded by events, and by mysterious creatures such as 
the Sphinx, had stranded him, like a ship left by the tide, 
upon this dark unknown shore of a criminality unsuispected 
by himseK? All these treasons against the sanctities of 
nature had CEdipus committed ; and yet was this (Edipus a 
thoroughly good Trmn, no more dreaming of the horrors in 
which he was entangled than the eye at noon-day in mid- 
Bummer is conscious of the stars that lie far behind the day- 
light. Let us review rapidly the incidents of his life. 

Laius, king of Thebes, the descendant of Labdacus, and 
representing tie illustrious house of the Labdacidfe, about the 
time when hiiS wife, Jocasta, promised to present him with a 
child, had learned from various prophetic voices that this 
unborn child was destined ia be his murderer. It is singular 
that in all such cases, which are many, spread through classical 
literature, the parties menaced by fate believe the menace, — 
else why do they seek to evade it ; and yet believe it not, — 
else why do they fancy themselves able to evade it ! This 
fatal child, who wss the (Edipus of tragedy, being at length 
bom, Laius committed the infant to a slave, with.ordera to 
expose it on Mount Cithseron. This was done : the infant 
was suspended, by thongs running through the fleshy parts 
of hia feet, to the branches of a tree, and he was supposed to 
have perished by wild beasls. But a shepherd, who found 
him in this perishing state, pitied his helplessness, and carried 
him to his master and mistress, king and queen of Corinth, 
who adopted and educated him as theii own child That he 
waa not their own child, and that in fact he was a foundling 
of unknown parentage, (Edipus was not slow of finding from 
the taunts of his schoolfellowa ; and, at length, with the 
determination of learning his origin and his fate, being now 
a full-grown young man, he strode off from Corinth to Delphi, 
The oracle at Delphi, beii^ as usual in collusion with his 
evil destiny, sent him off to seek his parents at Tliebeu. On 
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word of what had happeoed, but reserved by the dark destiny 
of CEdipus to that evil day on which his evidence, conouiring 
with other circumstarLtial esposiires, should convict the youi^ 
Corinthian emigrant of parricide. For the present, CEdipus 
viewed himself as no criminal, but much rather as an injured 
man, who had eiinply used his natural powers of self-defence 
against an insolent aggressor. This aggressor, as the reader 
will suppose, was Laius. The throne therefore was empty 
on the arrival of Qidipus in Thehes ; the king's death was 
known indeed, but not the mode of it ; and that (Edipus was 
the murderer could not reasonably he suspected either hy the 
people of Thebes, or by (Edipua himself. The whole affair 
would have had no interest for the young stranger, but through 
the accident of a public calamity then desolatii^ the land, 
A mysterious monster, called the Sphinx, half woman and 
half brute, was at that time on the coast of Bceotia, and 
levying a daily tribute of human lives from the Bceotian 
territory. This tribute, it was understood, would continue 
to be levied from the territories attached to Thebes, until a 
riddle proposed hy the monster should have been eatiKfactorily 
solved. By way of encouragement to all who might feel 
prompted to undertake so dangerous an adventure, the 
authorities of Thebes offered the throne and the hand of the 
widowed Jocaata as the prize of success i and (Edipus, either 
on puhhc or on selfish motives, entered the lists as a 
competitor. 

The riddle proposed hy the Sphins ran in these terms : 
"What creature is that which moves on four feet in the 
" morning, on two feet at noon-day, and on three towards the 
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g g d wii of the BUJi!" CEdipus, after some consideia- 
t n ed that the creature was Man, who creeps on 

h gr nd with hands and feet when an infant, waits upright 
m th g r of manhood, and leans upon a staff in old age. 
Imm d t ly the dreadful Sphinx confessed the truth of his 
stl t n hy throwing herself headlong from, a point of rock 

t th a ; her power being overthrown as soon as her 
t h d heen detected. Thus was the Sphinx destroyed ; 

nJ d ng to the promise of the proclamation, for this 

CT t se e to the state CEdipus wob immediately recom- 
p d He was saluted King of Thebes, and married to the 

y 1 1 w Jocasta, In this way it happened, but without 
p ther in himself or others pointing to the truth, 

tl t Qubp B had slain his father, had ascended his father's 
throne, and had married hia own mother. 

Through a course of years all these dreadful events lay 
hushed in darkness ; but at length a pestUence arose, and an 
embassy was despatched to Delphi, in order to ascertain the 
cause of the heavenly wrath, and the proper means of pro- 
pitiating that wrath. The embassy returned to Thebes armed 
with a knowledge of the fatal secrets connected with (Edipus, 
but under some restraints of prudence in making a publica- 
tion of what so dreadfully affected the most powerful personage 
in the state. Perhaps in the whole history of human art as 
applied to the evolution of a poetic fable there is nothing 
more exquisite than the management of this crisis by 
SophocleB. A natural discovery, first of all, connects CEdipus 
with the death of Laius. That discovery comes upon him 
with some surprise, but with m) shock of fear or remorse. 
That he had killed a man of rank in a sudden quarrel, he 
had always known ; that this man was now discovered to be 
Laius added nothing to tlie reasons for regret The affair 
remained as it was. It was simply a case of personal strife 
on the highroad, and one which had really grown out of aristo- 
cratic violence in the adverse party, CEdipus had asserted 
his own rights and dignity oidy as all brave men would have 
done in an age that knew nothing of civic police. 

It was true that this first discovery — the identification of 
himself as the slayer of Laiua — drew after it two others : viz. 
that it was the throne of his victim on which he had seated 

VOL. VI L 
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himself, and that it was his widow whom he inairied. But 
these were no offences ; and, on the contrary, they were 
distinctions won at great risk to himself, and by a great 
eervice to the country. Suddenly, however, the reappearance 
and disclosures of the shepherd who had saved his life during 
infancy in one moment threw a dazzling but funereal light 
upon the previous discoveries that else had seemed bo trivial. 
In an instant everything was read in another sense. The 
death of Laius, the marriage with his widow, the appropriation 
of his throne, the incest with his mother, which had called 
into life four children (two danghtera Ismene and Antigone, 
with two fierce rival sous Eteocles and Polyuices), all towered 
into colossal crimes, illimitable, and opening no avenues to 
atonement. (Edipus, in the agonies of his horror, inflicts 
blindaesa upon himself ; Jooasta commits suicide ; the two 
Bona fall into fiery feuds for the assertion of their separate 
claims on the throne, but previously unite for the expulsion 
of (EdipuB, as one who had become a curse to Thebes. 
An d thus the poor heart-shattered king would have been 
turned out upon the public roads, aged, blind, and a helpless 
vagrant, but for the sublime piety of his two daughters, but 
especially of Antigone, the elder. They share with their 
unhappy father the hardshipa and perils of the road, and do 
not leave him until the moment of his myEterioua summons 
to some ineffable death in the woods of Colonus, not far from 
Athena. The expulsion of Poljnices, the younger son, from 
Thebes ; his return with a confederate band of princes for 
the recovery of his rights ; the death of the two brothers in 
sii^le combat; the public prohibition of funeral rites to 
Polynicea, as one wh h d 1 vi d w gam h ti land ; 
and the final reapp ra f An g e, wh d fi he law, 
and secures a. gra t 1 b th t th tai price of 

a grave to herself — th ar th q 1 d r? of the 

family overthrow mpl h 1 thr gh th d k destiny of 
(Edipus, 

And now, hav d 1 d t f th tory, in 

what respect is t 1 Ij to tl I ti of the 

Sphini's Riddle 1 "W d t bj 1 1 t as i ion of 

the riddle, and th ly p ss bl t tl m t It is 

really a solution ; d 1 th m m t ^at fact lution ; 
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but hat we contend is that it is not the solution. All great 
] pi all great mysteries, are likely to involve double, 

t pi even ijuadrupie interpretations ; eacli rising in 

d gn t each cryptically involving another. Even amongst 
natural agencies, precisely as they rise in grandeur, thoy 
mult ply their final purposes. Rivers and seas, for instance, 
a e f 1 not merely as means of separating nations from 
h tl , but also as meana of uniting them ; not merely 
as b h and for all purposes of washing and cleansing, but 
1 as rvoirs of fish, as highroads for the conveyance of 
mm 1 1 es, as permanent sources of agricultural fertility, 
&, In 1 ke manner, a mystery of any sort having a public 
ef e aay be presumed to couch within it a secondary 
and a j founder interpretation. The reader may think that 
th '^phms ought to have understood her own riddle best ; 
aJ d tl t i she were satisfied with the answer of (Edipus, it 
n u t b mpertinent in us at this time of day to censure it, 
T cen , indeed, is more tlian we propose. The solution of 
CEdipus was a tme one ; and it was all that he could have 
given ill that early period of his lift But periiaps, at the 
moment of his death amongst the gloomy thickets of Attica, 
be might have been able to suggest another and a better. If 
not, then we have the satisfaction of thinking ourselves 
somewhat less dense than CEdipus. The slave in Terence, 
viz. Davus, though otherwise a clever fellow, when puzzled 
by a secret, or (as in America they say) teetofadovsly ex- 
Jtuncticafed, excuses himself by saying — " Davus sum, non 
(Edipus " ; but we make no such excuse. We hold ourselves 
a cut above (Edipus and the Sphinx together. Exfluncticated 
we certainly were : but not teetotaciotisly ; for a few years' 
meditation whispered to us that revelation, that second vision 
of truth, which not Davus, nor even CEdipus, in moments 
when it m^ht have saved him, could guess ; for, in our 
opinion, the full and jiiiai answer to the Sphinx's riddle lay 
in the word (EDipns. (Edipus himself it was that fulfilled 
the conditions of the enigma. He it was, in the most 
pathetic sense, that went upon four feet when an infant ; for 
the general condition of helplessness attached to all raantiad 
in the period of infancy, and which is expressed symbolically 
by this image of creeping, applied to (Edipus in a far more 
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significant manner, as one abandoned by all his natural pro- 
tectors, thrown upon the chances of a wilderness, and upon 
the mercies of a slave. The allusion to this general helpless- 
ness had, hesidea, a special propriety in the case of (Edipus, 
who drew his very name (viz. Swollen Foot) from the injury 
done to Ma infant feet. He again it was that, in a more 
emphatic sense than usual, asserted that majesfjc self- 
snfficingness and independence of all alien aid which is 
typified by the act of walking upright at noonday upon his 
own natural basis. Throwii^ off all the power and splendour 
borrowed from his royal protectors at Corinth, trusting 
exclusively to his native powers as a man, he bad foi^ht his 
way through insult and outrage to the presence of the dread- 
ful Sphinx ; her he had confounded and vanquished ; he had 
leaped into a throne, the throne of hira who had insulted 
him, without other resources than such as he drew from him- 
self ; and he had in the same way obtained a royal bride. 
With good rights therefore, he was foreshadowed in the 
riddle as one who walied upr^ht by his own masculine 
vigour, and relied upon no gifts but those of nature. Lastly, 
but by a sad and a pitying image, CEdipus is described a« 
supporting himself at nightfall on three feet : for CEdipus it 
was that by his cruel sons would have been rejected from 
Thebes with no auxiliary means of motion or support beyond 
bis own languishing powers : blind and broken-hearted, he 
must have wandered into snares and ruin ; his own feet must 
have been supplanted immediately ; hut then came to his aid 
another foot, the holy Antigone. She it was that guided 
and cheered him when all the world had forsaken him ; she 
it was that already, in the vision of the cruel Sphinx, had 
been prefigured dimly as the staff upon which Qidipiis should 
lean, as the third foot that should support his steps when the 
deep shadows of his sunset were gathering and settling about 
his grave. 

In this way we obtain a solution of the Sphinx's Riddle 
more commensurate and symmetrical with the other features 
of the story, wliich are all clothed with the grandeur of 
mystery. This Sphinx herself is a mystery. Whence came 
Iier monstrous nature, that so often renewed its remembrance 
amongst men of distant lands in Egyptian or Ethiopian 
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marble ? Whence came her wrath against Tliebes ! This 
wrath, how durst it tower so high as to measure itself 
against the enmity of a nation 1 This wrath, how came it 
to aink so low as to collapse at the echo of a word from a 
friendless stranger ] Mysterious again is the blind collusion 
of this unhappy stranger with the dark decrees o£ fate. The 
very misfortunes of his infancy had given into his handa one 
chance more for escape: these misfortunes had transferred 
him to Corinth ; and, staying there, he was safe. But the 
headstrong haughtiness of youthful blood causes Hm to recoil 
unknowingly upon the one sole spot of all the earth where 
the co-efficients for ratifying his destruction ari, all l)ing in 
ambnsb. Heaven and e^rth are silent for i generation one 
might fancy that they are treacheroudy silent, m oriler thit 
(Edipus may have time tor bmldmg iip to the clouds the 
pyramid of his mysterious oftences. His four children, 
incestuously bom — sons that are his brotheis, daughters thit 
ore hia sisters — have grown up to be men and women bdore 
the first mutterings are becoming audible of that great tide, 
slowly coming up from the sea, which is to sweep away him- 
self and the foundations of his house. Heaven and earth 
must now bear joint witness against him. Heaven speaks 
iirst ; the pestilence that walketh in darkness is made the 
earliest minister of the discovery ; the pestilence it is, 
scourging the seven-gated Thebes, as very soon the Sphinx 
also will scourge her, that is appointed to usher in, like some 
great ceremonial herald, that sad drama of Nemesis, that vast 
procession of revelation and retribution which the earth, and 
the graves of the earth, must finish. Mysterious also is the 
pomp of ruin with which this revelation of the past descends 
upon that ancient house of Thebes. Like a shell from 
modem artillery, it leaves no time for prayer or evasion, but 
•ihatters by the same explosion all tbit stand within its circle 
f fury E J h f h t d ted 1 h Id f tl 

hlb tgt dsadd thlbt 
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by eyes^ht, or hy lilia] love, or by guesses of the brain, — 
and that is the death of (Edipus. Bid lie die ? Even that 
is more than we can say. How dreadful does the sound fall 
upou the heart of some poor, horror-stricken criminal, pirate 
or murderer, that has offended by a mere human offence, 
when, at nightfall, tempted by the sweet spectacle of a peace- 
ful hearth, he creeps stealthily into some village inn, oind 
hopes for one night's respite from hia terror, hut suddenly 
feels the touch and hears the voice of the stem officer, saying, 
" Sir, you are wanted." Yet that summons is but tw 
intelligible ; it shocks, but it bewilders not ; and the utmost 
of its malice is hounded by the scaffold " Deep," says the 
unhappy man, " is the do n ir 1 path of anguish which I 
am called to tread 1 ut t 1 as been trod ien by others." 
For CEdipus there was no such comfort What lajiguage of 
earth or trumpet of 1 eaven could de pher the woe of that 
unfathomable call, hen frcn the depth f ancient woods, a 
voice that drew like gravit t on that su ke 1 n like a vortex, 
fiir off yet near,^in some distant world, yet close at hand, — 
cried, " Hark, (Edipns 1 King (Edipua ! come hither ! thou 
art wanted ! " Wanted. ! for what ? Was it for death 1 was 
it for judgment? was it for some wilderness of pariah 
eternities 1 No man ever knew. Chasms opened in the 
earth ; dark gigantic arms stretched out to receive the ting ; 
clouds and vapour settled over the penal abyss ; and of him 
only, though the neighbourhood of his disappearance was 
known, no trace or visible record survived,— neither bones, 
nor grave, nor dust, nor epitaph. 

Did the Sphinx follow with her cruel eye this fatal tissue 
of calamity to its shadowy criais at Colonus 1 As the billows 
closed over her head, did she perhaps attempt to sting with 
her dying words 1 Did she say, " I, the daughter of mystery, 
am tailed ; I am wanted. But^ amidst the uproar of the sea, 
and the clangour of sea-birds, high over all I hear another 
thotyh a distant summona I can hear that thou, (Edipus, 
son of mystery, art called from afar ; thou also wilt be 
watited." Did the wicked Sphinx labour in vain, amidst her 
parting convulsions, to breathe this freezing whisper into the 
heart of him that had overthrown her ! 

Who can say ? Both of these enemies were pariah 
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mysteries, and may ha\ t, laced each other again n ith 
blazing malice in. some pariah world But all things in 
this dreadful atoi) ought to he liarinomzecL Alreadj in 
itaelf it IS an ennol ling and an idealizing of the nddle that 
it IB made a double nddle ■ that it contains an exoteric sense 

b u all J w Id but also an esoteric sense — 

n ggested j t lly after thousands of years— jiossiWj/ 

k wn t th Spl X nd eertaiidy unknown to CEdipus ; 
th t th nd idl li I within the first ; that the one 

nddl h ret mm tary upon the other ; and that 

tl a 1 tl h gljphic of the last Thus faj as 

gard h ddl ts If nd, as regards CEdipus in par- 
ti nlar t e It tl y ' y around him, that, in reading 
th nddl anl n tra ng the vicissitudes from infancy to 

Id g att h d to th g neral destiny of his race, un- 
iMU sly h w t n^ the dreadful vicissitudes attached 

I llj nd p rat ly t h s own. 
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TOILETTE OP THE HEBREW LADY 

EXHIBITED IN SIX SCENES ' 

To the Editor of a great Literary Journal ^ 

Sm, — Some years ago you published a translation of 
Biittiger'B SaMna, a learned account of the Eoman toilette, 
I here send you a eompanion to that work, — not a direct 
translation, hut a very minute ahstract (weeded of that wordi- 
ness which hig mide the original unreadable, and therefore 
unread) fiotu a similar dujsertation by Hartmanu on the 
toilette and the wirdrohe of the ladies of ancient Palestine. 
Hartmanu was a respectahle Oriental scholar, and he pub- 
lished his researches, ■nhicli occupy three thick octavos, 
iiiakiiig in all one thousand four hundred and eighty-eiglit 
pages, under the title of Die Sehraerin am PuMisehe und als 
Brauf, Amsterdam, 1809 {The Hebrew Woman at her ToUette, 
and in her Bridal Gharader). I understand that the poor 
man ia now gone to Hades ; where, let ue hope that it is 
considered by Minos or Ehadamajithus no crime in a learned 
man to be eiceedingly tedious, and to repeat the same thing 
ten times over, or even, upon owiasion, fifteen times, pro- 
vided that his own upright heart should incline him to think 
that course the most advisable. Certainly Mr. Hartmann 
lias the most esoellcnt gifts at verbal expansion, and talents 
the most splendid for tautology, that ever came within niy 

' In maclciBood's ilagaane for March 1828 ; repriuted by De 
Quiucey in 1859 in the twelfth volume of his Collected Writings. — M. 

" OriginaLy "To the Editor of Blackwood'a Xagam,nt,'^xadL one 
hiirdlj sees why De QulnoBy made the change. — M. 
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knowledge ; and I liave found no particular difficulty iu 
compressii^ every tittle of what relates to his subject into a 
compass which, I imagine, will fill about one twenty- eighth 
part at the utmost of the original work. 

It was not to be expected, with the scanty materials 
before him, that an illustrator of the Hebrew costume should 
be as full and estplieit as Bottiger, with tlie advantage of 
writing upon a theme more familiar to iis Europeans of this 
day than any parallel theme even in our own national 
arohfeolc^ies of two centuries back. United, however, with 
his great reading, this barrenness of the subject is so far an 
advantage for Hartmann, as it yields a strong presumption 
that he has exhausted it. The male costume of ancient 
Palestine is yet to be illustrated ; but, for the female, it ia 
probable thai little could be added to what Hartmann has 
collected,^ and that any clever dressmaker would, with the 
indications here given, enable any lady at the next great 
masquerade in London to support the part of one of the 
ancient daughters of Palestine, and to call back, after 
eighteen centuries of sleep, the buried pomps of Jerusalem. 
As to the talking, there would be no difficulty at all in that 
lM)int : bishops and other " sacred " people, if they ever go 
a-masquing, for their own sates wiU not be likely to betray 
themselves by putting impertinent questions in Hebrew ; 
and, for " profane " people like myself, who might Uke the 
impertinence, they would very much dislike the Hebrew ; 
indeed, of uncircuincised Hebrews, barring always the clergy, 
it is not thoi^ht that any are extant. In other respects, 
and as a spectacle, the Hebrew masque would infallibly 
eclipse every other in the room. The upper and under 

' It is one grent adrantage to the illustrator of ancient costunte 
tliat^^when almost everything in tliia sort ol usages was fixed and 
<lBt«rmined either by religion and stats policy (as with the Jews), or 
by state policy alone (as with the Eomans), or by superslitioii and by 
settled eliuiate (as with bath) ; and wlien there was no stimulation to 
vanity in the love of change from an inventive condition of art and 
mantifactnring skill ; and where the system and interests of the 
government relied for no part of its power on such a condition, — dreaa 
was stationary for agea, both as to materials and fashion. Rebecca, 
the Bedouin, was dressed pretty nearly as Mariamne, the wife of 
Herod, in the age of the Cresars. And thus the labonrs of a learaed 
investigator for one age are valid foe many wliieh follow and precede. 
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chemise, if nianageil properly (aad either you or I, Mr. 
Editor, will be most proud to communicate our private 
advice on that subject, without fee or pof-df-vm, as the 
French style a bribe), would transcend, in gorgeons display, 
the coronation robes of queens ; nose-pendants would cause 
the masque to be immediately and unerringly reoc^ised ; 
or, if those were not thonght advisable, the silver ankle- 
hells, with their melodious chimes — the sandals, with their 
jewelled network — and the golden diadem, binding the fore- 
head, and dropping from each extremity of the polished temples 
a rouleau of pearls, which, after traversing the cheeks, unite 
below the cliin, — are all so unique and exclueivelj Hebraic 
that each and all would have the same advantageous effect ; 
proclaimii^ and notifying the character, without putting the 
fair supporter to any disagreeable espense of Hebrew or 
Chaldee. The silver bells alone would " bear the bell " from 
every competitor in the room ; and she might, besides, carry 
a cymbal, a dulcimer, or a timbrel in her hands. 

In conclusion, my dear Sir, let me coi^ratulate you that 
Mr. Hattmann is now in Hades (as I said before) ralJier than 

in ; for, had he been in this latter place, he would 

have been the ruin of you. It was his intention, aa I am 
well assured, jnst about the time that he took his flight for 
Elysium, to have commenced regular contributor to your 
journal ; so great was his admiration of you, and also of the 
terms which you offer to the literary world. As a learned 
Orientalist, you could not decorously have rejected him ; 
and yet, once admitted, he would have bewared you before 
any means could have been discovered by the learned for 
putting a stop to him. 'ATrtpavroXoyia, or what may be 
translated literally viorld-mthout-ending-neas, was his forte ; 
upon this he piqued himself, and most justly, since for 
covering the ground rapidly, and yet not advancing an inch, 
those who knew and valued him as he deserved would have 
backed him against the whole field of the gens de plwne now 
in Europe. Had he lived, and fortunately for himself com- 
municated his Hebrew Toilette to the world through you, 
instead of foundering (as he did) at Amsterdam, he would 
have flourished upon your exchequer ; and you would not 
have heard the last of him or his Toilette for the next twenty 
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years. He dates, you eee, from Amsterdam ; and, had you 
been weak enough to take him on board, he would have 
proved that " Flying Dutchman " that would infallibly have 
sunk your vessel. 

The more is your obligation to me, I think, for sweating 
him down to such slender dimensions. And, speaking 
seriously, both of us perhaps will rejoice that, even with his 
talents for l«lling everything, he was obliged on this subject 
to leave many things untold. For, though it might be 
gratifyii^ to a mere interest of curiosity, yet J believe that 
we should both he grieved if anything were to unsettle in 
our feelings the mysterioua sanctitiee of Jerusalem, or to 
disturb that awful twilight which will for ever brood over 
Judea, by letting in upon it the " common light of day " ; 
and this effect would infallibly take place, if any one depart- 
ment of daily life as it existed in Judea were brought, with 
all the degrading minutife of its details, within, the petty 
finishing of a domestic portrait. 

Farewell, my dear Sir, and believe nie always your 
devoted servant and admirer, fi. 4'.' 



Scene the First 

I. That simple body-cloth, framed of leaves, skins, flax, 
wool, &c^ which modesty had first introduced, for many 
centuries perhaps sufficed as the common attire of both 
sexes amongst the Hebrew Bedouins. It extended down- 
wards to the knees, and npwards to the hips, about which it 
was fastened. Such a dress is seen upon rtiany of the 
figures in the sculptures of Persepolis ; even in modem 
times, Niebuhr found it the ordinary costume of the lower 
Arabians in Hedsjas ; and Shaw assures us that, from its 
commodious shape, it is eliU a favourite dishabille of the 
Arabian women when they are behind the curtains of the 
tent. 

From this early rudiment was derived, by gradual elon- 

* in the origiud of tiiis letter ia Blackwood the ending had been in 
this form, "Farewsll, my dear North, and helieve me your old friend 
and admirer, Q. i," So in the preceding sentences "Mr. North" or 
"dear North," had stood tor "Sir " or "dear Sir."— M. 
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gation, that well-known imder-habiliiueiit wliicii in Hebrew 
is called Ck'tonet, and in Greek and Latin hj words of siiiiilar 
sound. ^ In this stage of its progress, when extended to the 
neck and the shoulders, it represents pretty accurately the 
modern shirt, camisa or chemise — esc«pt that the sleeves are 
wanting ; and during the first period of Jewish history it 
was probably worn as the sole under-garment by women of 
all ranks, hoth amongst the Bedouin-Hehrews and those who 
lived ill cities. A very little fnrther extension to the elbows 
and the calves of the legs, and it takes a shape which sur- 
vives even to this day in Asia. Now, as then, the female 
habiliment was diatinguiabed from the corresponding male 
one by its greater length ; and through all antiquity we find 
long clothes a subject of reproach to men, as an argument of 
effeminacy. 

According to the rank oi vanity of the wearer, this tunic 
was made of more or less costly materials ; for wool and 
flax was often substituted the finest hyssus, or other silky 
substance ; and perhaps, in the latter periods, amongst 
families of distinction in Jerusalem, even silk itself. Splen- 
dour of colouring was not neglected ; and the opening at the 
throat was eagerly turned to account as an occasion for dis- 
playing fringe or rich embroidery. 

Bottiger remarks that, even in the age of Augustus, the 
morning dress of Roman ladies when at home wa^ nothing 
more than this very tunic, which, if it sate close, did not 
even require a girdle. The same remark applies to the 
Hebrew women, who, during the nomadic period of their 
history, had been accustomed to wear no night chemises at 
all, but slept quite naked,^ or, at the utmost, with a cestus or 
/one : by way of bed-clothes, however, it must be observed 
that tbey swathed their person in the folds of a robe or 

^ Chiton (XiTiiw), in Greek, aud, by inversion of the syllables, 
Timica is Latin ; that is (1.) Chi-tan; then (2,) Ton^chi. But, it so, 
(3.) Why not Ton-cha; and (4.) Why Jiot Tun-cka; aa also (5,) Why 
not Tun-i-cai — Q.KD. Such, 1 believe, ia the received derivation. 

^ When the little Scottish King, about 1E66, was taken ill in the 
night at Holyrood, Fjnkflrton mentions that all his attendants, male 
and female, rushed out into the adjacent gallery, naked aa they were 
bom ; and theuce comes the phrase so often used in the contemporary 
ballads — " Even as I left my naked bed. " 
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shawl. Up to the time of Solomon tliis practice obtainecl 
through all ranks, and so long the universal household dress 
of a Hebrew ladj' in her harem was the tunic as here de- 
scribed ; and in this she dressed herself the very moment 
that she rose from bed. ladeed, bo long as the Hebrew 
women were content with a single tunic, it flowed loose 
in liberal folds about the body, and was fastened by a belt 
or a clasp, just aa we find it at this day amongst all Asiatic 
nations. But, when a second under garment was mtrodUL^d, 
the inner one fitted dose to the shape, whiht the outer one 
remained fall and free as before 

II. No fashion of the femile todet is of hit,her antiquitj 
than that of dyeing the margin of the ej elids and the ( ye 
brows with a black pigment It ii mentioned or alluded to, 
2 Kings ix. 30, Jeremiah n. 30, Ezekiel xxm. 40 ; to wliith 
may be added Isaiah iii. 16. The practice had its origin in 
a discovery made accidentally in Egypt. For it happens 
that the substance used for this purpose in ancient times is a 
powerful remedy in cases of ophthalmia and inflammation of 
the eyes,— complaints to which Egypt is, from local causes, 
peculiarly exposed. This endemic infirmity, in connexion 
with the medical science for which Egypt was so distinguished, 
easily accounts for their discovering the uses of antimony, 
whi(ji is the principal ingredient in the pigments of this 
class. Egypt was famous for the fashion of painting the face 
from an early period ; and in some remarkable curiosities 
illustrating the Egyptian toilette, which were discovered in 
the catacombs of Sahara in Middle Egypt, there was a single 
Joint of a common reed containing an ounce or more of the 
colouring powder, and one of the needles for applying it 
The entire process was as follows : — The mineral powder, 
finely prepared, was mixed up with a preparation of vinegar 
and gaD-apples — sometimes with oil of almonds or other oils 
— sometimes, by very luxurious women, with costly gums 
and balaaniB.i And perhaps, as Sonnini describes the practice 

' Chflaper materials were used by the pqorer Hebrews, especially 
of the Bedouin tribes — bnmt almonds, lamp-black, aoot, the aahea of 
particular woods, the gali-appls boiled and pulvariaed, or auy dark 
powder made into an ungiient by suitable liquors. The modeni 
Grecian women, in some districts, as Sonnini tells us, use the spine o[ 
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among the Mussulman women at present, the whole mass 
thus compounded was dried and again reduced to an impalp- 
ahle powderj and consistency then given, to it hy the vapours 
of some odorous and unctuous substance. Thus prepared, the 
pigment was applied to the tip or pointed ferule of a little 
metallic pencil, called in Hehrew Maka<Ml, and made of 
silver, gold, or ivory ; the eyelids were then closed, and the 
little pencil or probe, held horizoatally, was inserted between 
h m p Bs which is briefly and picturesquely described 

th B bl TI effect of the black rim which the pigment 
t d ab t th yelid was to throw a dark and majestic 
h d th ye ; to give it a languishing and yet a 

1 t u p n ; to increase its apparent size, aud to 
ai 1 ly tl f re f ontrast to the white of the eye. Together 
w h h y 1 ds, tl e Hebrew women coloured the eyebrows : 
th p mt a m d t being twofold — to curve them into a 
beaut fu) a h f brilliant ebony, and, at the same time, to 
mak th nn nds moot or flow into each other. 

Ill Eia B HQ of gold, silver, inferior metals, or even 
h m, w w by the Hebrew women in all ages ; and, in 
th fl n hing p iod of the Jewish kingdom, probably by 
men , and so essential an ornament were they deemed that 
in the idolatrous times even the images of their false gods 
were not considered becomingly attired without them. Their 
ear-rings were larger, according to the Asiatic taste, but 
whether quit* large enough to admit the hand is doubtful 
In a later age, as we collect from the Thalmud, Part vi. 43, 
the Jewish ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the 
upper part was shaped like a lentil, and the lower hollowed 
like a little cup or pipkin. It is probable also that, even in 
the oldest ages, it was a practice amongst them to suspend 
gold and silver rings, not merely from the lower but also 
from the upper end of the ear, which was perforated like a 
sieve. The tinkling sound with which, upon the slightest 
motion, two or three tiers of rings would be set a-dancii^ 
about the cheeks, was very agreeable to the baby taste of the 
Asiatics. 

the sea-polypus, oalciiied aad finally pulverised, for this purpose, 
Boses of hom were iiserl for keeping the pigment bj- the poorer 
Hehreivs, — of onys or ahtbaster tjy the riclier. 
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From a verj early age tlie ears of Helirew women 
were prepared for this load of trinketrj ; for, according 
to the Thalmud (ii. 23), tliey kept open tlie little lioles 
after they were pierced hy threads or slips of wood, a 
fact which may show the importance they attached to this 



IV. NoBE-RiNGB at an early period became a universal 
ornament in Palestine. We learn, from Bihlical and from 
Arabic authority, that it was a practice of Patriarchal 
descent, amongst hoth the African and Asiatic Bedouins, to 
suspend rings of iron, wood, or braided hair, from the 
nostrils of camels, oxen, &c. — the rope hy which the animal 
was guided being attached to these rings. It is probable, 
therefore, that the early Hebrews, who dwelt in tents, and 
who ia the barrenness of desert scenery drew most of their 
hints for improving their personal embellishment from the 
objects immediately about them, were indebted for their 
nose-rings to this precedent of their camels. Sometimes a 
ring depended from both nostrils ; and the size of it was 
equal to that of the ear-ring ; so that, at times, its compass 
included both upper and under lip, as in the frame of a 
picture ; and, in the age succeeding to Solomon's reign, we 
hear of rings which were not less than three inches in 
diameter. Hebrew ladies of distinction had sometimes a 
cluster of nose-ringa, as well for the tinkling sound which 
they were contrived to emit, as for the shining light which 
they threw off upon the face. 

That the nose-ring possessed no unimportant place in the 
Jewish toilette is evident from its being ranked, daring the 
nomadic state of the Israelites, as one of the most valuable 
presents that a young Hebrew woman could receive from 
her lover. Amongst the Midianites, who were enriched by 
the caravan commerce, even men adopted this ornament : 
and this appears to have been the case in the family to 
which Job belonged (chap. sli. 2). Under these circum- 
stances, we should naturally presume that the Jewish 
courtezans, in the cities of Palestine, would not omit so 
conspicuous a trintet, with its glancing lights, and its 
tinkling sound : this we might presume, even without the 
authority of the Bible; but, in fact, both Isaiah and 
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Ezektel expressly mention it amongst their artiflcea of 
attraction. 

Judith, when she ■ippc'ireil before the tent of Holofemes 
in the whole pomp cf her chaim% and apparellKii with the 
most eiahorate attention to splendour of effei-t, fnr the pur- 
pose of captivating the hostile general, did not omit this 
oma,inent. Even the Jewish proverbs show how highly it 
was valupil , and that it continued to be lalned in later 
times appears from the ordinances of the Thalmnd (ii, 21) in 
respect to the parts of the female wardrobe which were 
allowed to he worn on the Sahbatli. 

T, The Hebrew women of high rank, in the flourishii^ 
period of their state, wore necklaces, composed of multiple 
rows of pearls. The thread on which the pearls were strung 
was of flax or woollen, — and sometimes coloured, as we learn 
ftoni the Thalmud (vi. 43) ; and the different rows were not 
exactly concentric ; but, whilst some invested the throat, 
others descended to the bosom, and in many cases even to 
the zone. On this part of the dress was lavished the greate,'9t 
expense ; and the Eoman reproach was sometimes true of a 
Hebrew family, that its whole estate was locked up in 
a necklace. Tertullian complains heavily of a particular 
pearl necklace, which had coat about ten thousand pounds of 
English money, aa of an enormity of extravagance. But, 
after making every allowance for greater proximity to the 
pearl fisheries, and for other advantages enjoyed by the 
people of Palestine, there is reason to believe that some 
Hebrew ladies possessed pearls which had cost at least five 
times that snm.l- So much may be affirmed, without mean- 
ing to compare the most lavish of the ladies of Jerusalem 
with those of Rome, where it is recorded of some ^l^antes 
that they actually slept with little bags of pearls suspended 
from their necks, that, even when sleeping, they might have 
mementoes of theii' pomp. 

But the Hebrew necklaces were not always composed 

^ Cleopatra had a couple at that value ; and Julins Casar liad one, 
which he gave to Servilia, the beautiful mother of Brutus, valued by 
knaves who wished ia buy {emptwri^ant) at forty-eight thonsand 
pounds BngUah, but by the envious female world of Rome at sixty- 
three thouasnd. 
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sound of little beDs, attached either to the neck or to one of 
the fore legs. Girls are commonly employed to lead the 
camels to water ; and it naturally happened that, with their 
lively fancies, some Hebrew or Arabian girl should be 
prompted to repeat, on her own person, what had so often 
been connected with an agreeable impression in her mute 
companions to the well. 

It is probable, however, that afterwards, having once been 
introduced, this fashion was supported and extended by 
Oriental jealousy. For it rendered all clandestine move- 
ments very difficult in women j and, by giving notice of 
their approach, it had the effect of preparing men for their 
presence, and keeping the road free from all spectacles that 
could be offensive to female delicacy, 

From the Hebrew Bedouins this custom passed to all the 
nations of Ajia, — Medes, Persians, Lydians, Arabs, &c., — and 
is dwelt on with peculiar delight by the elder Arabic poets. 
That it had spread to the westernmost parts of Africa early 
in the Christian times we learn from Tertnllian, who (foolish 
man) cannot suppress His astonishment that the foolish 
women of his time should bear to inflict such compression 
upon their tender feet. Even as early as the times of Hero- 
dotus, we find, from his account of a Libyan nation, that the 
women and girls universally wore copper rings about their 
ankles. And at an after period these ornaments were so 
much ehe ' h 1 1 y tl Eg 1 1" n ladies tl t, sooner than 
appear in pnbl nth t th hnklmg kle-chimes, they 
preferred lohyhnl ntl Inlt apartments of 
the harem. 

Finally tl f 1 n jreal part 11 inti Europe, — to 
Greece eve a d t pol hdEu — n f as regarded the 
ankle-belts ajid h th mam nt I pp dages, with the 
single escepti nth 1 bU th wre too entirely 
in the ba ba qu tast t upp t tii Ives under the 
frown of E p n nltu 

VIII. Th h ud k t.h t th H brew sandai may 
be traced n 1 t I ttl tabl f J t h de which the 
Arabs are n th h b t f ty ng ben atl the feet of their 
camels. Th p m t f m, afte all th m dificationa and 
improveme t. t h ec d till 1 t ay t If to an atten- 
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tive observer in the very latest fashions of the sandal which 
Palestine has ailoptecl. 

To raw hides succeeded tanned leather, made of goat^skin, 
deer-skin, &e. : this, after being accurately cut out to the 
shape of the sole, was fastened on the bare upper suriaee of 
the foot by two thongs, of which one was usually carried 
within the great toe, and the other in many ciicumvolutiona 
round about the ankles, so that both finally met and tied 
just above the instep. 

The laced sole or sandal of this form continued in Pales- 
tine to be the universal out-of-doora protection for the foot^ 
up to the Christian era ; and it served for both sexes alike. 
It was not, however, worn within doors. At the threshold 
of the inner apartments the sandals were laid aside, and 
visitors from a distance were presented with a vessel of 
water to cleanse the feet from the soiling of dust and per- 
spiration.! 

With this extreme simplicity in the form of the foot- 
apparel, there was no great field for improvement. The 
article contained two parts — the sole and the fastening. The 
first, as a subject for decoration, was absolutely desperate ; 
coarse leather being exchanged for fine, all was done that 
could be done ; and the wit of man was able to devise no 
further improvement. Hence it happened that the whole 
power of the inventive faculty was accumulated upon the 
fastenings, as the only subject that remained. These were 
infinitely varied. Belts of bright yellow, of purple, and of 
crimson, were adopted by ladies of distinction — especially 
those of Palestine ; and it was a trial of art to throw these 
into the greatest possible varieties of convolution, and to 
carry them on to a nexus of the happiest form, by which 
means a reticulation, or trellis-work, was accomplished, of the 
moat brilliant colouring, which brought into powerful relief 
the dazzling colour of the skin. 

It is possible that, in the general rage for ornaments of 



2d, to deoonim of appearance, where people walked about barefooted ; 
but also, 3ii, to the reclining posture in \uk at meals, which necessarily 
brottght the feet into immediate contact with the snowy swan-down 
cushions, squabs, !ic., of conches. 
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gold which possessed the people of Palestine during the ages 
of escessiye luxury, the heauties of Jemsalem may have 
adopted gilt sandals with gilt fastenings, as the ladica of 
Egypt did. It is possible also that the Hebrew ladies 
adopted at one time, in exchange for the sandal, slippers that 
covered the entire foot, such as were once worn at Babylon, 
and are Btill to be seen on many of the principal figures on 
the monuments of Persepolis ; and, if this were really so, 
ample scope would in that case have been obtained for 
inventive art ; variationa without end might then have been 
devised on the fashion or the materials of the subject ; and, 
by means of colour, embroidery, and infinite combinations of 
jewellery and pearls, an unceasing stimulation of novelty 
applied ta the taste of the gorgeous, but still sensual and bat- 
baresg^ue, Asiatic. 

IX. The VETi,, of Tarions texture — coarse or fine, accord- 
ing to circumstances — was thrown over the, head by the 
Hebrew lady, when she was unexpectedly surprised, or when 
a sudden noise gave reason to expect the approach of a 
stranger. This beautiful piece of drapery, which flowed 
back in massy folds over the shoulders, is particnlarly 
noticed by Isaiah, aa holding an indispensable place in the 
wardrobe of his haughty countrywomen ; and in. this it was 
that the enamoured Hebrew woman sought tlie beloved of 
hei heart 



Addenda to Scene the F r 

I. Of tl e H brew ornaments for the tl a w ere 

true necklaces n the mode n sen of s eral ro tl e 
outermost of wh h descend d to he b is an 1 had 1 ttle 
pendulous cybnlers of gold ( tl e poore lasses of opper) 
so contrived as to make a jingling sound on the least motion 
ot the person ; others were more properly golden stocks, or 
throat-bands, fitted so close as to produce in the spectator an 
unpleasant imagination, and in the wearer, as we learn from 
the Thabnud (vi. 43), until reconciled by use, to produce an 
actual feeling of constriction approaching to suffocation. 
Necklaces were, from the earliest times, a favourite ornament 
of the male sex in the East, and expressed the dignity of the 
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wearer, as we see in the instances of Joseph, of Daniel, &c. ; 
indeed the gold chain of office, still the badge of civic (and, 
until lately, of military) dignities, is no more than the outer- 
most row of the Orienlal necklace. Philo of Alexandria, 
and many other writers, both Persic and Arabian, give ns 
some idea of the importance attached by the women of 
Asia to this beautiful ornament, and of the estraordinary 
money value wiicli it sometimes bore ; and, from the case of 
the necklace of gold and amber in the 16th Odyssey (v. 458), 
combined with many other instances of the same kind, there 
tan he no doubt that it was the neighbouring land of 
Phcenicia from which the Hebrew women obtained their 
necklaces and the practice of wearing them. 

II. The fashion, however, of adorning the necklace with 
golden Sum and Moons, bo agreeable to the Hebrew ladies of 
Isaiah's time (chap. iii. 38), was not derived from Phcenicia, 
but from Arabia. At an earlier period {Judges viii. 21) the 
camels of the Midianitcs were adorned with golden moons, 
which also decorated the necks of the emirs of that nomadic 
tribe. These appendages were not used merely by way of 
ornament, hut originally as talismans, or amulets, against 
sickness, danger, and every species of calamity to which the 
desert was liable. The particular form of the amulet is to 
be explained out of the primitive religion which prevailed 
in Arabia up to the rise of Mohammedanism in the seventh 
century of Christianity, viz. the Sabean religion, or worship 
of the heavenly host — sun, moon, and stars — the most 
natural of all idolatries, and especially to a nomadic people 
in flat and pathless deserts without a single way-mark or 
guidance foi tl eir wanlenng= except nhat they drew from 
the silent heivens above them It is certain, therefore, thit 
long before then emig at on into Palestine the Israelites had 
received the pract i,e of wearng luns and moons from the 
Midianitcs ; eien after their settlement m Palestine, it is 
certain that the worship of the stariy host stritk rwt pretty 
deeply at different periods and that to the sun and moon, m 
particular, were offered ineeuse and libations 

From Arabia, this fashion diffused itself over many 
countries; and it iiaa not without great displeasure that 
iu a remote ij,^ Jerome int Tert illiin lisLOierel th a 
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idolatroua ornament upon the bosoms of their country- 

The crescents, or Imlf-yaoons of silver, in connexiou 
witli tte golden sirns,'^ were Bometimes set in a brilliant 
frame thai represented a, halo, and still kept tteir ground 
on the Persian, and Turkish, toilette, as a favourite ornament. 

III. The QOLDBN SNAKES, worn aa one of the Hebrew 
appendages to the neoklaoe, had the same idolatrous deriva- 
tion, and originally were appKed to the same superstitious 
use — as an amulet, or prophylactic ornament. For minds 
predisposed to this sort of superstition, the serpent had a 
special attraction under the circumstanceB of the Hebrews, 
Irom the couspicaous part which, this reptile sustains in the 
nijthologiea of the East. From the earbeat periods to 
which tradition ascends, serpents of various species were 
consecrated to the religious feelings of Egypt by temples, 
aaflrifices, and formal rites of worship This mode of idola- 
try had at various periods infected Palestine. According to 
2 Kings xviii. 4, at the accession of King Hezekiah, the 
Israelites had raised peculiar altars to a great brazen serpent, 
and burned incense upon them. Even at this day the 
AbysBinians have an unlimited reverence for serpents ; and 
the blacks in general regard them as fit subjects for divine 
honours. Sonnini (ii. 388) teUs us that a serpent's skin is 
still looked upon in Egypt as a prophylactic against com- 
plaints of the head, and also as a certain cure for them. 
And of the same origin, no doubt, was the general belief of 
antiquity (according to Pliny, 30, 12) that the serpent's skin 
was a remedy for spasms. That the golden serpent kept its 
place as an ornament of the throat and hosom after the 
Christian, era we learn from Clement of Alexandria. That 
zealous father, so intolerant of superstitious mummery under 
every shape, directs his efforts against this fashion, as against 
a device of the devil. 

IV. To the lowest of the several concentric circles which 
composed the necklace was attached a little bos, exquisitely 
wrought in silver or gold, sometimes an onyx phial of 

' Cliemistry had its first origin in A 
that the chemical nDmenclature for gol 
was derived from tTiis sarly superstitioi 
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dazzling whiteness, depending to the bosom or even to the 
cincture, and filled with the rarest aromas and odorous spices 
of tie East. What were the favourite easencea preserved in 
this beautiful appendage to the female costume of Palestine 
it is not possible at this distance of time to determine with 
certainty — Isaiah having altogether neglected the case, and 
Hosea, who appears to allude to it (ii 14), having only once 
distinctly mentioned it {ii, 20). However, the Thalmud par- 
ticularizes musk, and Uie delightful oil distilled from the 
leaf of the aromatic malahatkrwrn of Hindostan. To these 
we may venture to add oil of spikenard, myrrh, balsams, 
attar of roses, and rose-water, as the perfumes usually con- 
tained in the Hebrew scent-pendanta. 

Bose-water, which I am the first to mention as a Hebrew 
perfume, had, aa I presume,' a foremost place on the toilette 
of a Hebrew belle. Express scriptural authority for it un- 
doubtedly there ia none ; but it is notorious that Palestine 
availed itself of all the advantages of Egypt, amongst which 
the rose in every variety was one. Fium, a province of 
Central Egypt, which the ancients call the Garden of Egypt, 
was distinguished for innumerable species of the rose, and 
especially for those of the most balsamic order, and for the 
most costly preparations from it. The Thalmud not only 
speaks generally of the mixtures made by tempering it with 
oil (i. 135), but expressly cites (ii. 41) a peculiar rose-water 
as so costly aa essence that from its high price alone it 
became impossible to introduce the use of it into the ordinary 
medical practice. Indeed this last consideration, and the fact 
that the highly-prized quintessence cannot be obtained ercept 
from an extraordinary multitude of the rarest roses, forbid 
US to suppose that even women of the first rank in Jerusalem 
could have made a very libera! use of rose-water. In our 
times Savary found a single phial of it in the place of its 
manufacture valued at four francs. As to the oil of roses, 
properly BO called, which floats in a very inconsiderable 
quantity upon the surface of distilled rose-water, it is certain 
that the Hebrew ladie? were not acq^uainted with it. This 
preparation can be obtained only from the balsamic rosea of 
Fium, of Sliiras, of Kerman, and of Kashmire, which surpass 
all the rofi-1 of the earth in power and delicacy of odour i 
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s matter of absolute certainty, and incontrovertibly 
1 by the celebrated Langlfe, that this oil, which 
even in the four Asiatic countries Just mentioned ranks with 
the greatest rarities, and in Shtras itself is viJued at its 
weight in gold, was discovered by mere accident, on occasion 
of aome festival solemnity in the year 1612. 

V. To what I said in the flist scene of my exhibition 
about the Hebrew ear-omaments, I may add ; — 

1. That sometimes, as Best remarked of the Hindoo 
dancing girls, their ears were swollen from the innumerable 
perforations drilled into them to support their loads of 
trinketry. 

2. That in the large pendants of coral which the Hebrew 
ladies were accustomed to attach to their ears, either in pre- 
ference to jewels, or in alternation with jewels, they pai^ 
ticularly delighted in that coafigaration which imitated a 
cluster of grapes. 

3. That, in ear-ringa niade of gold, they preferred the 
form of drops, or of globes and bnlbs. 

4. That of all varieties, however, of this appendage, pearls 
maintained the preference amongst the ladies of Palestine, 
and were either strung upon a thread, or attached by little 
hooks — singly, or in groups, according to their size. This 
taste was very early establidied amongst the Jews, and chiefly, 
perhaps, through their intercourse with the Midianitef^ 
amongst whom we find the great emirs wearing pearl orna- 
ments ot this class. 

Mut<Uis mutandis, these four remarks apply also and 
equally to the case of the nose ornaments. 

Scene the Second 

I, The HAiR.^This section I omit altogether, though 
with more room at my disposal it would be well worth 
translating as a curiosity. It is the essay of a finished and 
perfect knave, who, not merely being rather bare of facts, 
but having literally not one solitary fact of any kind or 
degree, small or great, sits down to write a treatise on the 
mode of dressing hair amongst Hebrew ladies. Samson's 
hair, and the dressing it got from the Philistines, is the 
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nearest approach that he ever makes to hia Bubject ; and, 
being consciouB that this case of Samson and tlie Philistinea 
i one Bole allusion to the subject of Hebrew hair that he 
asessed of — for he altogether overlooks (which surely 
in him is criminal and indictable inadvei'tence) the hair of 
Absalom — he brings it round upon the reader as often 
perhaps as it will bear, viz. not oftener than once every sisth 
page. The rest is one continued shuffle to avoid coming upon 
the ground ; and, upon the whole, though too barefaced, yet 
really not without ingenuity. Take, by way of specinieUj his 
very satisfactory dissertation on the particular sort of combs 
which the Hebrew ladies were pleased to patronise : — 

" Comts.— Whether the ladies of Palestine had upon their 
toilette a peculiar comb for parting the hair, another for 
turning it up, &c ; as likewise whether these combs were, as 
in ancient Eome, made of bos-wood or of ivory, or other 
costly and appropriate material, all these are questions upon 

which I am not able, upon my honour, to communicate 

the least information. But from the general silence of 
antiquity, prophets and all,^ upon the subject of Hebrew 
coraba, my own private opinion is that the ladies used their 
fingers for this purpose, in which case there needs no more 
to be said on the subject of Hebrew combs." Certainly not. 
All questions are translated from the visionary combs to the 
palpable and fleshly fingers ; the combs, being usually of ivory 
in the Koman establishments, were costly, and might breed 
disputes i but the fingers were a dowry of nature, and cost 
nothing. 

II. Perfumes. — Before, however, the hair received its 
final arrangement from the hands of the waiting-maid, it 
was held open and dishevelled to receive the fumes of 
frankincense, aloeswood, cassia, costmary, and other odorous 
woods, gums, balsams, and spices of India, Arabia, or 
Palestine — placed upon glowing embers, in vessels of golden 

1 The Thalmud is the only Jewiah authority which mentions anch 
a utensil of the toilette as a comb (vl 39), but without anj partienlar 
description. Hartmann adda two remarks worth quoting. 1. That 
the Hebrew style of the coiffwre may probably be collected from the 
Syrian coins ; and 2. That, black hair being admired in Palestine, and 
the Jewish hair being naturally blaeli, it ia probable that the Jewish 
ladies (lid not colour their hair, as the Romans did. 
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fretwork. It ia proljable also that tlie Hebrew ladies need 
amber, bisam, and the musk of Thibet i and, when fully 
arranged, the hair was sprinkled with, oil of nard, myrrh, oil 
of cinnamon, &c. The importance attached to this part of 
the Hebrew toilette may he collected indeed from an 
ordinance of the Thalmud (iii. 80), which directs that the 
bridegroom shall set apart one-tenth of the income which 
the bride brings him for the purchase of perfumes, essences, 
precious ointments, &c. All these articles were preserved 
either in golden bores or in little oval narrow-necked phiak 
of dazzling white alabaster, which bore the name of onyx, 
from ita resemblance to the precious stone of that name, but 
was in fact a very costly sort of marble, obtained in the 
quarries of Upper Egypt or those of the Libanus in Syria. 
Indeed, long before the birth of Christ, alabaster was in such 
general use for purposes of this kind in Palestine that it 
became the generic name for valuable hoses, no matter of 
what material To prevent the evaporation of the contents, 
the narrow neck of the phial was re-sealed every time that 
it was opened. It is probable also that the myrrhine cups, 
about which there has been so much disputing, were no 
strangers to the Jewish toUette. 

Ill, The MiRROB was not made of glass (for glass mirrors 
cannot be shown to have existed before the thirteenth century), 
but of polished metals ; and anioi^st these silver was iji the 
greatest esteem, as being capable of a higher burnish than 
other metals, and less liable to tarnish. Metallic mirrors are 
alluded to by Job (xxxvii. 18). But it appears from the 
Second Book of Moses (xxxviii. 8) that in that age copper 
must have been the metal employed throughout the harems 
of Palestine, For, a general contribution of mirrors being 
made upon one occasion by the Israelitish women, they were 
melted down and re-oast into washing vessels for the priestly 
service. Now, the sacred utensils, as we know from other 
sources, were undeniably of copper. There is reason to 
think, however, that the copper was alloyed, according to the 
prevailing practice in that age, with some proportions of lead 
or tin. In after ages, when silver was chiefly employed, it 
gave place occasionally to gold. Mines of this metal were 
well known in Palestine ; but there is no evidence that 
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precious stonea, which wer 
of European luxury, were ' 
part of Asia. 

As to shape, the Hebrew mirrors were always either 
circulai or oval, and cast indifferently flat or concave. They 
were framed in superb settings, often of pearls and jewels, 
and, when tarnished, were cleaned with a sponge fuU of 
hyssop, the universal cleansing material in Palestine. 

ScESE THE Third 
Head-Dresses. 

The head-dresses of the Hebrew ladies may be brought 
under three principal classes : — 

The first was a network CAP, made of fine wool or cotton, 
and worked with purple or crimson flowers. Sometimes 
the meshes of the net were of gold thread. The rim or 
border of the cap, generally of variegated colouring, was 
often, studded with jewellery or pearls, and at the back was 
ornamented with a bow, having a few ends or tassels flying 

Secondly, a turban, managed in the following way ; — 
First of all, one or more caps in the form of a half oval, such 
as are still to be seen upon the monuments of Egyptian and 
Persepohtan art, was fastened round the head by a ribbon 
or Allot tied behind. This cap was of linen, sometimes 
perhaps of cotton, and in the inferior ranks oftentimes of 
leather, or, according to the prevailing iashion, of some kind 
of metal ; and, in any case, it had ornaments worked into its 
substance. Round this white or glittering ground were 
carried, in snaky windings, ribbons of the finest tiffany, or of 
lawn resembling our cambric ; and, to conceal the joinings, a 
silky substance was carried in folds, which pursued the 
opposite direction, and crossed the tiffany at right angles. 
For the purpose of calling out and relieving the dazzling 
whiteness of the ground, colours of the most briUiant class 
were chosen for the ribbons ; and these ribbons were either 
embroidered with flowers in gold thread, i 
of that description interwoven with their texture. 
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Thirdly, the helmet, adorned pretty nearly as the turban, 
and, in imitation of the helmets worn by Chaldean generals, 
having long tails or tasseU depending from the hinder part, 
and flowing loosely between the ahouldera. According to tlie 
Oriental taste for perfumes, all tlie ribbons or fillets used in 
these helmets and turbans were previously steeped in 

Finally, in connexion with the turban, and often with the 
veil, was a beautiful ornament for the forehead and the face, 
which the ladies of this day would do well to recall Round 
the brow ran a bandeau or tiara of gold or silver, three 
fingera'-breadth, and usually set with jewels or pearls : from 
(his, at each of the temples, depended a chain of pearls or of 
coral, which, following the mai^in of the cheeks, either hung 
loose or united below the chiu. 
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but the upper chenuse or tunic, if we may so call it, 
descended in ample draperies to the feet, scarcely allowing the 
point of the foot to discover itself ; and the sleeves enveloped 
the hands to their middle. Great pomp was lavished on the 
folds of the sleeves ; but still greater on the hem of the robe 
and the fringe attached to it. The hem was formed by a 
broad border of purple, shaded and relieved according to 
patterns, and sometimes embroidered in gold thread with the 
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most elegant olyects from the animal or vegetable kingdoms. 
To that pavt which fell immediately behind the heela there 
were attached thin plates of gold ; or, by way of variety, it 
was studded with golden stars and filigree-work, sometimes 
with jewels and pearls interchangeably. 

II. On this npper tunie, to ooniine the exorbitance of its 
draperies, and to present their interfering with the free 
motions of the limbs, a suberb girdle was bound about the 
hips. Here, if anywhere, the Hebrew ladies endeavoured to 
pour out the whole pomp of their splendour, both as to 
materials and workmanship. Belts from three to four inches 
broad, and of the most delicate cottony substance, were 
chosen as the ground of this important part of female attire. 
The finest flowers of Palestine were here exhibited in rich 
relief, and in their native colours, either woven in the loom, 
or by the needle of the embroiderer. The belts being thirty 
or forty feet long, and carried round and round the person, 
it was in the power of the wearer to exhibit an infinite 
variety of forms, by allowing any fold or number of folds at 
pleasure to rise np more or less to view, just as fans or the 
coloured edges of books with ns are made to exhibit land- 
scapes, &c, capable of great varieties of expansion as they are 
more or less unfolded. The fastening was by a kn t b 1 w he 
bosom, and the two ends descended below the frin wl 1 
if not the only fashion in use, was, iowever, the p 1 ng 
one, as we learn both from the sculptures at Per p 1» and 
from the costume of the high priest 

Great aa the cost was of these girdles, it wouH ha been 
far greater had the knot been exchanged for a cla p and n 
fact at a lateE period, when this fashion did ally talc 
place, there was no limit to the profusion with wh h p 1 
of the lai^est size and jewellery were accumulated p n th 
oon-^pVuo s centre of the dresa. Latterly the girdles were 
fitte 1 up w th 1 ci itif I cha ns by means of which they could 
be contracted r enlarged and with gold buckles, and large 
1 osses and clasps that grai ally 1" came the basis for a 

nous d spl V of e"\pend t re 

In concl IB on 1 unst rcn a k tl at in Palestine, as else- 
where the g rile was sometimes f^ed as a purse ; whether it 
were that the girdle itself was made hollow (as is expressly 
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ftflEtmed of the hij,l! pnest's girdle) or ttat, nitliout being 
hollo«, its numerous foldinss afforded a secure depository 
for articles of ^mall eize Eiea in our diys it is the custom 
to conceal the dagger, the handkerchief for wiping the fete, 
and othei bagatelles of personal con's tnience, m the loldi of 
the girdle However, the richer and more distingui'ihed. 
olassei m Pilestme Jippear to have had a peculiar md separate 
article of that Kind. And this was — 

III. A PURSE, made either of metal (usually gold or 
silver) or of the softest leather, &c., wHch was attached by a 
lace to the girdle, or kept amongst its folds, and which, even 
in the eyes of Isaiah, was important enough to merit a dis- 
tinct mention. It was of a conical shape, and at the broader 
end was usually enriched with ornaments of the moat elaborate 
and exquisite workmanship. No long time after the Christian 
era, the cost of these purses had risen to such a height that 
Tertullian complains, with great displeasure, of the ladies of 
his time, that in the mere purse, apart from its contents, 
they carried about witli them the price of a considerable 
estate. 

The girdle, however, still continued to be the appropriate 
depository for the napkin (to use the old English word) or 
sudatory— I.e. handkerchief for clearing the forehead of per- 
spiration. As to pocket-handkerchiefs, in our northern use 
of them, it has been satisfactorily shown by Bottiger, in a 
German Journal, that the Greek and Eoman ladies knew 
nothing of that modem, appendage to the pocket,^ however 
indispensable it may appear to us ; and the same arguments 
apply with equal force to the climate of Palestine. 

IV. The glittering rings with which (according to Isaiah 
iii. 21) the Hebrew ladies adorned their hands seem to me 

' Or rather it was required only in a oatarrh, or other case of 
oheclted perspiration, which in those climates was a case of very 
rare occurrence. It has often etruck me that, without needing the 
elaborate aid cf Bottiget'a tesaarohes, simply from one olauBO in 
Juvenal's picture of old age and its infirmities we might deduce the 
Koman habit of dispensing with a pocket-handkerchief. Amongst 
these infirmities lie notices the madidi in/aniia nasi — the second 
childhood of a nose that needs wiping. But, if this kind of d^uxion 
was peculiar to infancy and extreme old age, it was obviously no 
affection of middle age. 
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originally to have been derived from the seal-rings which, 
whether suepcnded from the neck, or worn upon the finger, 
have in all agea been the most favourite ornament of Asiatics. 
These splendid baubles were naturally in the highest degree 
attractive to women, both from the beauty of the stones which 
were usually selected for this purpose, and from the nchneas 
of the setting — to say nothing of the exquisite art which the 
ancient lapidaries displayed in cutting them. The stones 
chiefly valued by the ladies of Palestine were rubies, emerald"*, 
and chrysolites ; and these, set in gold, sparkled on the 
middle or little finger of the right hand, and in luxuriona 
times upon ail the fingers, even the thumb, — naj, m t-ume 
cases, upon the great toe. 



ScBNB THE Fifth 
Upper GarToeat 

The upper or outer garments, which, for both seses, under 
all varieties and modifications, the Hebrews expressed by the 
comprehensive denomination of bimlah, have in every age, 
and through all parts of the hot climates, in Asia and Africa 
alike, been of such voluminous compass as not only to envelope 
the whole person, but to be fitted for a wide range of miscel- 
laneous purposes. Sometimes (as in the triumphal entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem) they were used as carpets ; sometimes 
as coverings for the backs of camels, horses, or asses, to render 
the rider's seat lees incommodious ; sometimes as a bed cover- 
lid or counterpane ; at other times as sacks for carrying 
articles of value ; or, finally, as curtains, hangings of parlours, 
occasional tapestry, or even as sails for boats. 

From these illustrations of the uses to which it was ap- 
plicable, we may collect the form of this robe : that it was 
nothing more than a shawl of large dimensions, or long 
square of cloth, just as it came from the weaver's loom, which 
was immediately thrown round the person, without receiving 
any artificial adjustment to the human shape. 

So much for the foi-m. : with regard to the mtUerial there 
was less uniformity ; originally it was of goats' or camels' 
hair; but, as civilization and the luxury of cities increased. 
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colours for the upper robe, preferred purple ; or, if not purple 
throughout the entire rohe, at any rate purple flowers upon 
a white ground. The winter clothing of the very richest 
families in Palestine was nwuiuiaetiiTed in. their own houses ; 
and, for winter clothing more especially, the Hebrew taste, 
no less than the Grecian and the Eoman, preferred the warm 
and sunny scarlet^ the puce colour, the violet, and the regal 

Very probable it is that the Hebrew ladies, like those of 
Greece, were no strangers to the half-mantJe — fastened by a 
clasp in front of each shoulder, and suffered to flow in free 
draperies down the back : this was an occasional and super- 
niunerary garment, flung over the regular upper robe, properly 
60 called 

There was also a 1 g antl a 1 n t th anki s 

usually of a violet luwllhan^ 1 

meant to expose to w tl b auty n t dy f th upp 
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In what way the upper robe waa worn and fastened may 
be collected pertapa witli sufSoient probability from the 
modern Oriental practice, as described by travellers ; but, aa 
we have no direct authority on the subject, I shall not detain 
the reader with any conjectural speculations 



Dress of Cermumy 

One magnificent dress remains yet to be mentioned, viz. 
the dress of honour or festival dreas, which answers in every 
respect to the modern caitan. This was used on all occa- 
sions of ceremony, as splendid weddings, presentations at the 
courts of kings, sumptuous entertainments, &e. ; and all 
persons who stood in close connexion with the throne, as 
favourites, crown- officers, distinguished military commanders, 
&i;., received such a dress as a gift from the royal treasury, 
in order to prepare them at all times for the royal presence. 
According to the universal custom of Asia, the trains were 
proportioned in length to the rank of the wearer ; whence it 
is that the robes of the high-priest were adorned with a train 
of superb dimensions ; and even Jehovah is represented 
{Isaiah vi 1) as filling the heavenly palace with the length 
of his train.' Another distinction of this festival robe was 
the eitraordinary fulness and length of the sleeves : these 
descended to the knee, and often ran to the ankle or to the 
ground. In the sleeves and in the trains, but especially in 
the latter, lay the chief pride of a Hebrew belle, when dressed 
for any great solemnity or occasion of public display.; 



' It has been doubted whether these trains were supported by trun- 
bearera ; but one argument makes it probable that they were not,— 
vh. that they were partioniarly tavoutabla to the peacock walk or 
strut which was an express object of imitation in the gait of the Hebrew 
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fuEy on a level witb the Caftan , but whether imported from Egypt 
ov imitated in the looms of the Hehrews and Pho'nieiana is doubtfuL 
It was worn neit to the skin, and conaeqnently, ra the haiema of the 
great, occupied the place of the undir tunic (or chtmise) previously 
deaoribed ; and, aa luxnry advanced, there la reason to think that it 
was used as a night chemise, 

II. The Oa/ian is the Kalaat of the East, or Kelaal, so often 
mentioned by modern travellera , thus, for example, Thevenot (torn, 
iiL p. 352) says — " Le Eoi fait assez souvent Aea presans i, see Khans, 
ke., L'on appelle ces presens Kalaat" Chardin. (iii, 101), "On 
appelle Calaal lea habits que le Roi donne par hounear." And lately, 
in Lord Amherat'a progress through the northern provinces of our 
Indian Empire, &c., we read continnally of the Khelawt, or robe of 
state, as a present made by the native princes to distinguished officers. 

The Caftan, or festival robe of the Hebrews, was, in my opinion, 
the HeirXo! of tlie Greeks, or palla of the Romans. Among the points 
of resemblance are these : — 

1. The paXla was flang like a cloak or mantle over the stola or 
uppermost rohe, "Ad taloa stola demissa et circuindala palla." 

2. The palla not only descended in flowing draperies to the feet 
(thus Tibnllns, i. vii. C, "Fusa sad ad teneroa lutea palla pedes"), 
but absolutely swept the ground. ' ' Verrit humum Tyrio saturate 
murice palm." 

8. The j)a«o was one of the same wide compass, and eqnally dis- 
tinguished for its splendour. 

i. Like the Hebrew festival garment, the palki was a vesiia seposila, 
and reserved for rare solemnities. 

With respect to the UetXih, Eustatliius describes it as niyap koi 
Tt/KSoXX™ TOi toikAw irepiPo\aior, a large and very beautiful and 
variegated enveloping mantie ; and it would be easy in other respects 
to prove its identity with the Palla. 

Salmaaiua, by the way, in commenting upon Tertullian de PaUio, 
is qnite wrong where he says — "Palla nnnquam de virili pallio 
dicitur." Tibnllus (torn. iiL iv. S5) sufficiently contradicts that 
opinion. 
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I\ drawing attenfiun to a great qiieahon of wliitsoe^er 
natuie comiei-tBd witk Cieero, there is nu dangei of iiiias- 
1% my purpose throngh any want of reputed interest in 
the subject NomvnaU/y, it ia not easy to assign a pe d 
more eventful, a levolutioa more important, or a pers nal 
career more dramatic, than that period — that 1 a 

—that career which, with aMiost equal right w na 
de'ii.ribe as all essentially Oiceronian by the qual t> f th 
mtere'^t which they cscite. For the age, it was f u tf 1 
gre^t men , hut, amongst them all, if we except the subhn e 
Julian leader, none as regards splendour of end wn nts 
stood upon the same level as Cicero. For the 1 t n 

it was that unique event which brought ancient vilis on 
into contact and commerce with modem ; since, it we figu e 
the two worlds of Paganism and Chiistianity under the d a 
of two great continents, it is through the isthmu, of Rome 
n p al d that the one was able virtually to communicate 
vith the ther. Civil Law and Christianity, the two centra! 
t f n odern civilisation, were upon that isthmus of time 

p n d nto potent esfahlishments. And through those two 
tabl h ts, combined with the antique literature, as 
1 ugh s many organs of metempsychosis, did the Pagan 
Id send onwards whatever portion of its own life was 
h d f viving its own peculiar forms. Yet, in a revolu- 

' From Btachoood's Magadne for July 1842 : reprinted by De 
Quiucey in 18S8 in the seventh volnma of hia Collacted Writings, 
with only suoh slight changes as the substitution of "I " for " we " 
when the author apealia directly. — M. 
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tion thus unexampled for grandem of results, the only great 
actor who stood upon the authority of his character was 
Cicero. All others, from Pompey, Curio, Domitius, Ca,to, 
down to the final partisana at Actium, moved by the 
authority of artiia : " tanium auctoritaU valebant quavtwm, 
miftfe " ; and they cotild liave moved by no other. Lastly, 
as regards the personal biography, although the same series 
of trials, perils, and calamities, would have been in any case 
interesting for themselves, yet imdeniahly they derive a 
separate power of affecting the mind from the peculiar merits 
of the individual concerned. Cicero is one of the very few 
' Pagan statesmen who can be described ns a thoughtfully 
conscientious man. 

It is not, therefore, any want of splendid attraction in 
my subject from which I am likely to suffer. It is of this 
very splendour that I complain, as having long ago defeated 
the simplicities of truth, and preoccupied the minds of all 
readers with ideas politically romantic. All tutors, school- 
masters, academic authorities, together with the collective 
corps of editors, critics, commentators, have a natural bias in 
behalf of a literary man who did so much honour to literature, 
and who, in all the storms of this difficult life, manifested so 
much attachment to the pure literary interest, Eeadera of 
sensibility acknowledge the effect from any large influence of 
deep halcyon repose, when relieving the agitations of history ; 
as, for example, that which arises in our domestic annals 
from interposing between two bloody reigns, like those of 
Henry VIII and his daughter Mary, the serene morning of a 
child-like king, destined to an early grave, yet in the mean- 
time occupied with benign counsels for propagating religion, 
for teaching the your^, or for protectii^ the poor. Such a 
repose, the same luxury of rest for the mind, is felt, by all 
who traverse the great circumstantial records of those 
tumultuous Eoman times, in the Ciceronian epistolary 
correspondence. In tliis we come suddenly into deep lulla 
of angry passions ; here, upon some scheme for the extension 
of literature by a domestic history, or by a comparison of 
Greek with Eoman jurisprudence; there, again, upon some 
ancient problem from the quiet fields of philosophy. And 
all men are already prejudiced in favour of one who, in the 
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midst of belligeretil partisans, was tke patron of a deep pacific 
interest. But amongst Christian iiations this unfair pergonal 
bias has atrEck deeper : Cicero was not merely a philosopher ; 
he was one who cultivated ethics ; he was hiniaelf the author 
of an. ethical ajstem, composed with tlie pioua purpose of 
training to what he thought just moral Tiewa his only son. 
This system survives, is stndied to this day, is honoured 
perhaps extravagantly, and has repeatedly been pronounced 
the heat practical theory to which Pagan principles were 
equal. Were it only upon this impulse, it was natural that 
men should receive a dinamen, or silent bias, towards Cicero, 
as a tnoral authority amongst disputants whose arguments 
were legions. The author of a moral code cannot be sup- 
posed indifferent to the moral relations of his own party 
views. If he erred, it conld not he through want of medita- 
tion upon the ground of judgment, or want of interest in the 
results. So far Cicero has an a<Jvantage. But he has more 
lively advantage in the comparison by which he benefits, at 
every stage of his life, with antagonists whom the reader is 
taught to believe dissolute, incendiary, and almost desperate 
citizens. Verres in the youth of Cicero, Catiline and Clodius 
in his middle ^e, Mark Antony in Cicero'a old age, have all 
been left to operate on the modem reader's feelings precisely 
through that masquerade of misrepresentation which invari- 
ably accompanied the political eloquence of Borne. The 
monstrous caricatures from the forum, or the senate, or the 
democratic rostrum, which were so confessedly distortions, 
by original design, for attaining the ends of faction, have 
imposed upon acholars pretty generally aa faithful portraits. 
It«cluse scholars are rarely politicians ; and in the timid 
horror of Gennan literati, at this day, when they read of 
real brickbats or of paving-stones not metaphorical, used as 
figures of speech by a Clodian mob, we British understand 
the little comprehension of that rough horse-play, proper to 
the hustings, which can as yet be avaOable for the rectifica- 
tion of any continental judgment. " Play, do you call it 1 " 
says a German commentator; "why, that brickbat might 
break a man's leg ; and this paving-stone would be sufficient 
to fracture a skull." Too true ; they certainly might do 
so. But, for all that, our British experience of electioneering 
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" rougt- and -tumbling " lias long blunted tbc edge of our 
moral anger. Contested elections are nnknown to the 
Continent — hitherto even to those nationa of the Continent 
which boast of representative governments. And, with no 
experience of their inconveniences, they have as yet none of 
the popular forces in which such contests originate. We, on 
the other hand, are familiar with saoh scenes. What Home 
saw upon one sole hustings, we see repeated upon hundreds. 
And we all know that the bark of electioneering mobs is 
worse than their bite. Their fury is without malice, and 
their insurrectionary violence is without system. Most un- 
doubtedly the mobs and seditions of Clodins are entitled to 
the same benefits of construction. And, with regard to the 
graver charges against Catiline or Clodius, as men sunk 
irredeemably into sensual debaucheries, these are exag- 
gerations which have told only from want of attention to 
Roman habits. Such chaises were the standing material, 
the stock-in-trade, of every orator against every antagonist 
Cicero, with the same levity as every other public speaker, 
tossed about such atrocious libels at random. And with 
little blame where they were known and allowed for as 
tricks. Not are they true ? but mil Utey tell ? was the question. 
Ins I n y and n n t 13 d b hery were the two ordi- 
j p hea n th E n n h stilus. No man escaped 
th wh w h n gh h d expectations notorious 

nghtwif hlg any colourable plausibility. 

TI ly 1 d n th s way who stood in no 

mnpthf It whhd been obscure (that is to 

y, p ) ^ th , wh , b g splendid by birth or con- 
nexions, had been notorionsly occupied in distant campaigns. 
The object in sudi calumnies was to produce a momentary 
effect upon the populace ; and sometimes, as happened to 
Ctesar, the merest falsehoods of a partisan orator were adopted 
subsequently for truths by the simple-minded soldiery. But 
the misapprehension of these libels in modern times origin- 
ates in erroneous appreciation of Boman oratory. Scandal 
was its proper element. Senaf* or law-tribunal, forum or 
mob rostrum, made no difference in the licentious practice 
of Roman eloquence. And, unfortunately, the calumnies 
Burvive j whilst the state of things which made it needless 
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to notice them iu reply has entirely perished. During the 
transitional period between the old Roman frugality and the 
luxury Buceeeding to foreign conquest, a reproach of this 
nature would have stung with some severity ; and it was not 
without danger to a candidate. But the age of growing 
Tolnptuousness weakened the effect of such imputations ; and 
this age may he taken to have commenced in the youth of 
the Gracchi, ahont one hundred years before Pharsalia. 
The change in the direction of men's sensibilities since 
then was as marked as the change in their habits. Both 
changes had matured themselves in Cicero's days ; and one 
natural result was that few men of sense valued such 
reproaehes (incapable, from their generality, of specific 
refutation), whether directed against friends or enemies. 
Cfesar, when assailed for the thousandth time by the old 
fable aboiit Nicomedes the sovereign of Bithynia, no more 
troubled himself to expose its falsehood in the senate than 
when previously dispersed over Rome through the libellous 
faeeti^ of Catullus, He knew that the object of such petty 
malice was simply to tease him ; and for himself to lose 
any temper, or to manifest ansiety, by a labour so hope- 
less as any effort towards the refutation of an unlimited 
scandal, was childishly to collude with his enemies. He 
treated the story, therefore, aa if it had been true ; and 
showed that, even under that assumption, it would not 
avail for the purpose before the house. Subsequently, 
Suetonius, aa an express collector of anecdotage and pointed 
personalities against great men, has revived many of these 
scurrilous jests ; but Jds authority, at the distance of two 
generations, can add nothing to the credit of calumnies 
originally founded on plebeian envy, or the jealousy of rivals. 
I may possibly find myself obliged to come l)ack upon this 
subject. And at this point, therefore, I will not further 
pursue it than by remarking that no one snare has proved 
so fatal to the sound judgment of posterity upon public men 
in Rome as this blind credulity towards the oratorical 
billingsgate of ancient forensic licence. Libels, whose very 
point and jest lay in their extravagance, have been received 
for historical truth with respect to many amongst Cicero's 
And the reaction upon Cicero's own character has 
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I turally to esaggerate that imputed purity of morals 

h h has availed to raise him into what is called a " pattern 

Th njurious effect upon biographic literature of all such 
w h to the truth is diffused everywhere. FeneJon, or 
H w d the philanthropist, may serve to illustrate the 

ff t I ean, when viewed in relation to the stern simpli- 

tj f truth. Both these men have long been treated with 

h formity of dissimulation, — "petted" (so to speak) 

w Ih h honeyed falsehoods as beings too bright and 

serapl for human in<juisition, — that now their real circum- 

ta t 1 merits, quite as much as their human frailties, have 
f d d ay in this blaze of fabling idolatry. Sir Isaac New- 
tt ag , f or about one entire century since his death in 
1727 s painted by all biographers as a man so saintly in 
temper, so meek, so detached from worldly interests, that, 
by mere strength of potent falsehood, the portrait had ceased 
to be human, and a great man's life furnished no moral 
lessons to posterity. At length came the odious truth, 
exhibiting Sir Isaac in a character painful to contemplate, — 
as a fretful, peevish, and sometimes even malicions, intriguer ; 
traits, however, in Sir Isaac already traceable in the sort of 
chicanery attending his subornation of managers in the 
Leibnitz controversy, and in the publication of the "Com- 
meroium Epistolicum." For the present, the effect has been 
purely to shock and to perplex. As regards moral instruction, 
the lesson comes too late ; it is now defeated by its incon- 
sistency with our previous training in steady theatrical 
delusion. 

I do not make it a reproach to Cicero that his reputation 
with posterity has been affected by these or similar arts of 
falsification. Eventually this had been his misfortune. 
Adhering to the truth, his indiscreet eulogists would have 
presented to the world a much more interesting picture ; 
not so much the representation of " wr bonus cum maid 
fortund com^ositas," which is, after all, an ordinary spectacle 
for BO much of the conflict as can ever be made public ; but 
that of a man generally upright, matched as in single duel 
with a standing temptation to error, growing out of his 
public position ; often seduced into &lse principles by the 
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necessities of amliition, or by the coercion of self-coiiaiateiicy ; 
and often, as he himself admits, biassed fatally in a public 
question by the partialities of friendship. The violence of 
that crisis was overwhelming to all moral sensibilities ; no 
sense, no organ, remained true to the obligations of political 
jnstiee ; principles and feelings were alike darkened by the 
extremities of the political quarrel ; the feelings obeyed the 
personal engagements ; and the principles indicated only the 
position of the individual — aa between a senate clinging 
desperately to oligarchic privileges and a Julian patriot 
under a mask of partial self-interest fighting in effect for 
extensions of popular influence. 

So far nothing has happened to Cicero which does not 
happen to all men entangled in political feuds. There are 
few cases of lat^e party dispute which do not admit of con- 
tradictory delineations, as the mind is previously swayed 
to tliis extreme or to that. But the peculiarity in the case 
of Cicero is — not that he has benefited by the mixed quality 
of that cause which he adopted, but that the very dubious 
character of the cause has benefited by Mm. Usually it 
happens that the individual partisan is sheltered under the 
authority of his cause. But here the whole merits of the 
case have been predetermined and adjudged by the authority 
of the partisan. Had Cicero been absent, or had Cicero 
practised that neutrality to which he often inclined, the 
general verdict of posterity on the great Boman Civil War 
would have been essentially different from that which we 
find in History. At present the error is an extreme one ; 
and I call it such without hesitation, because it has main- 
tained itself by imperfect reading even of such documents 
as survive, and by too general in oblivion of the imxwrtaut 
fact that these surviving document'' {meaning the contemporary 
documents) are pretty nearly all er parted 

anderstood. Some wilt 
neutral 
such statementa there never were. The 
control etsy moving for a whole century in Rome befors Pharsalla was 
not about facts, but about constitutional principlua ; and as to that 
question there oould be no neutrality From the nature of tlie ease, 
the truth must have lain with one of the parties ; compromise, or 
intermediate temperament was inapplicable. What I complain of as 
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To judge of the general equity in tlie treatment of Cicero, 
considered as a political partisan, let us turn to the most 
turrent of the regular biographies. Amongst the infinity 
of slighter sketches, which naturally draw for their materiala 
upon those which are more elaborate, it wonld be useless to 
confer a special notice upon any. I will cite the two which 
at this moment stand foremost in European literature : that 
of Conyera Middleton, now about one century old, as the 
memoir most generally read ^ ; that of Bernhard Abeken ^ 
(amongst that limited class of memoirs whicfi build upon any 
political principles), as accidentally the latest, 

Conyers Middleton is a name that cannot be mentioned 
without an expression of disgust. I sit down in perfect 
charily at the same table with deists or atheists alike. To 
me, simply in his social character, and supposing hira sincere, 
a sceptic is as agreeable as another. Anyhow he is better 
than a craniologist, than a punster, than a St. Simonian, 
than a Jeremy-Benthamite, or an anti-corn-law lecturer. 
What signifies a name? Free-thinker he calls himself? 
Good — let him " free-tliink " as fast as he can ; but let him 
obey the ordinary laws of good faith. No sneering in the 
first place ; because, though it is untrue that " a sneer can- 
not be answered," the answer too often imposes circumlocu- 
tion. And, upon a subject which makes wise men grave, a 
sneer ai^ues so much, perversion of heart that it cannot be 
thought uncandid to infer some corresponding perversion of 
intellect ; perfect sincerity never existed in a professional 
sneerer. Secondly, no treachery, no betrayal of the cause 
which the man is sworn and paid to support ! Conyers 
Middleton held considerable preferment in the Church of 
England, Long after he had become an enemy to that 
Church (not separately for itself, but generally as a strong 

overlooked is, not that the surviving records of the c[uarr6l are 
partisan records (that being a mere necassit)'), but, in the forensic use 
of tie term ea parte, tliat they are such wltliout benefit of equilibrium or 
modifieation tcom the partisan statements in tbe opposite interest. 

' The Biaioty of the Hfe qf Marcos TtdUvs Cicero, by Conyers 
Middleton, D.D., was originally published in 174!, and was long the 
standard English Life of Cicero,— M. 

' "Cicero in Seinen Briefen. VoN BbbseaRD Rudolf Abekbs, 
Professor am Baths- Oymnasinm zn OsnabrUch. Hanover, 1335." 
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form of Chriatianitj), he continued to receive large qtiarteily 
cheques upon a bank in Lombard Street, of which the original 
condition had been that lie should defend Christianity "with 
all his soul and with all his strength." Tet such waa his 
perfidy to this sacred engagement that even his private or 
personal feuds grew out of hia capital feud with the Christian 
faith. From the Church he drew his bread ; and the labour 
of his life was to bring the Church into contempt. He 
hated Bentley, he hated Watburton, he hated Waterland ; 
and why ? All alike as powerful ohampiona of that religion 
which he himself daily betrayed ; and Waterland, aa the 
strongest of these champions, he hated most But all these 
by-cmrents of malignity emptied then^elvcs into one vast 
cloaca maxima of rancorous animosity to the mere spirit, 
temper, and tendencies, of Christianity. Even in treason 
there is room for courage ; but Middleton, in the manner, 
was as cowardly as he was treacherous in the matter. He 
wished to have it whispered about that he was worse than 
he seemed, and that he would be a fort esprU of a h^h caste 
but for the bigotry of hia Church. It was a fine thing, he 
fancied, to have the credit of infidelity without paying for a 
licence ; to sport over those manors without a qualification. 
As a scholar, meantime, he was trivial and incapable of 
labour. Even the Roman antiquities, political or juristic, he 
had studied neither by research and erudition, nor by medi- 
tation on their value and analogies. Lastly, his English 
style, for which at one time he obtained some credit through 
the caprice of a fashionable critic, is such that^ by weeding 
away from it whatever is colloquial, you would strip it of all 
that is characteristic ; and, if you should remove its slang 
vulgarisms, you would remove its whole principle of vitality. 
That man misapprehends the case who fancies that the 
infidelity of Middleton can have but a limited operation 
upon a memoir of Cicero, On the contrary, because this 
prepossession was rather a passion of hatred ' than any non- 

' " Satred" ; — It eiemplifiea the pertinacity of this hatred to 
mention that Middleton was one of the men who songlit^ for twenty 
yeus, some historicat t^t that might conform to Leslie's four con- 
ditions (" Short Method with the Deists "), and yet evade Leslie's logic, 
1 think little of Leslie's ailment, which never could have been valued 
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conformity of the intellect, it operated as a false bias uniyer- 
sally ; and, in default of any siiffident analogy between 
Roman politics and the politics of Eugland at Middleton's 
time of publication, there was no other popular bias derived 
from modem agea which could have been available. It was 
the object of Middleton to paint, in the person of Cicero, a 
pure Pagan model of scrupulous morality, and to show that, 
in luoat diflicuU times, he had acted with a self-restraint and 
a considerate integrity to which Christian ethics could have 
added no element of value. Now, this object had the effect 
of, already in the preconception, laying a restraint over all 
freedom in the execution. No man could start from the 
assumption of Cicero's uniform, uprightness and afterwards 
retain any latitude of free judgment upon the most momentous 
transactions of Cicero's life ; because, unless some plausible 
hypothesis could be framed for givii^ body and consistency 
to the pretences of the Pompeian cause, it must, upon any 
examination, turn out to have been as merely a selflsh cabal, 
for the benefit of a few lordiy families, as ever yet has 
prompted a conspiracy. The slang words " respubUia" a,iiA 
"causa" are caught up by Middleton from the letters of 
Cicero ; but never, in any one instance, has either Cicero or 
a modem commentator been able to explain what general 
.interest of the Roman people was represented by these vague 
j abstractions as then paraded. The strife was not then 
between the conservative instinct, as organised in the upper 
classes, and the destroying instinct, as concentrated in the 
lowest The strife was not between the property of the 
nation and its rapacious pauperism — tlie strife was not 
between ihe honours, titles, institutions, created by the state, 
and the plebeian malice of levellers, seeking for a commence- 
ment de novo, with the benefits of a general scramble : — it 
was a strife between a small fraction of confederated oligarchs 
upon the one hand and the nation upon the other. Or, 
looking still more narrowly into the nature of the separate 
purposes at issue, it was, on the Julian side, an attempt to 
make such a re-distribution of constitutional functions as 
should harmonise the necessities of the public service with 
by a. sincerely re 
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the working of the repuhheaii machinery : wheroaa, under 
the existing condition of Eome, through the silent changes 
of time operating upon the relatione of property and upon 
the character of the pupulace, it had been long evident tliat 
armed supportera — now legionary soldierSj now gladiators, 
— enormous bribery, and the constant reserve of anarchy in 
the rear, were become the regtilar counters for conducting the 
desperate game of the mere ordinary civil administration. 
Not the demagi^ue only, hut the peaceful or patriotic citizen, 
and the constitutional magistrate, could now move and 
exercise their public functions only through the deadliest 
combinations of violence and frand. This dreadful condition 
of things, which no longer acted through that salutary 
opposition of parties essential to the enei^y of free countries, 
hut involved all Rome in a permanent panic, was acceptable 
to the senate only ; and of the senate, in sincerity, to a very 
small section. Some score of great houses tliere was, that, 
by vigilance of intrigues, by far-sighted airangements for 
armed force or for critical retreat, and by overwhelming com- 
mand of money, conld always guarantee their own denomina- 
tion. For this purpose all that they needed was a secret 
understanding with each other, and the interchange of mutual 
pledges by means of marriage alliances. Any revolution 
which should put an end to this anarchy of selfishness must 
reduce the exorbitant power of the paramount grandees. 
They naturally confederated e^inst a result so shocking to 
their pride. Cicero, as a new member of this iaetion, him- 
self rich '^ in a degree sufficient for the indefinite a^randise- 
ment of his son, and sure of support from all the interior 
cabal of the senators, had adopted their selfish sympathies. 
And it is probable enough that all changes in a system which 
worked so well for himself, to which also he had always 
looked up from his youngest days as the reward and haven of 
hia toils, did seriously strike him as dreadful innovations. 
Names were now to be altered for the sake of things ; forms 
^ "Ricli": — We may consider Cicero as wortt, ina case of necessity, 
at least £400,000. Upon that part of this property whicli lay iu 
money there was always a very high interast to he otrtained ; bat not ao 
readily a good security foe tlia principal. Thu means of inoreaaing 
thia fortune "by marriage was continually offering to a leading acnator, 
such as Cicero ; and tlie fiicility of divorce aided tliis resource. 
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for the sake of substances : this already gave some verbal 
power of delusion to the senatoiial faction. And a pruspeat 
Htill more startling to tliem all was the necessity towards any 
restoration of the old repnblic that some one eminent grandee 
should hold proyiaioiially a dictatorial power durii^ the 
period of transition, 

Aheken^ — and it is honourable to him as a seh lar f a 
section not conversant with politics— saw enouf,h into the 
situation of Rome at that time to he sure that C ro ^as 
profoundly in error upon the capital point of the d sp te 
that is, in mistaking a cahal for the commonweal h a d the 
narrowest of intrigues for a public " cause." AbekPii like 
an honest man, had sought for any national interest cloaked 
by the wordy pretences of Pompey, and he had to nl none 
He had seen the necessity, towards any regeneration of Eome, 
that Cajsar, or some leader pursuing the same objects, should 
be armed for a time with extraordinary power. In that way 
only had both MariuB and Sylk, each in the same general 
circumstances, though with different feelings, been enabled to 
preserve Borne from total anarchy. I give Abeken's express 
words, that I may not seem to tax him with any responsi- 
bility beyond what he courted. At p, 343 (8th sect.) he 
owns it as a rule of the sole conservative policy possible for 
Rome: — "Dass Csesar der einzige war der ohue weitere 
" stuerme Eom zu dem ziele zu fuehren vermochte welchem 
' es seit einem jahrhundert sich zuwendete " — (" that Csesar 
' was the sole man who had it in his power, without farther 
' convulsions, to lead Rome onwards to that final mark to- 
' wards which, m tendentv, she had been travelling throi^h- 
' out one whole centurj ') Neither conld it be of much 
consequence whethei Csesar should personally find it safe to 
imitate Uie example of Sylla in laying down his authority, 
provided he so matured thi. safeguards of the reformed con- 
stitution that, on the withdrawal of this temporaiy scaffolding, 
the great an.h was found capable of seK-support- Thus far, 
as an mgenuoub student of Cicero's correspondence, Abeken 
gains a glimpse cf the truth which has been so constantly 
obscured by hiatorians But, with the natural incajjacily for 
jraotical pobtius which besieges all Germans, he fails in 
moit of the subordinite cases to decipher the intrigues at 
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work and oftentin es &nlr, sjecnl palliatiDn fr Cicero s * 
conduct where, in iealit> it wts but a reiterit on of 
that seliah pohcy m which he hid unitei himself with J 
Ponipcy 

By wir of ahghtly re(iewiig tlua policv as it e\pressed 
itselt in the acta ur jpiniuns of Pomi ej I will pursue it 
through the chief sfaQea of the contest Where was it that 
Cioero first heard of the appalbng news of a civil war as 
inevitahle 1 It was at Ephesus, at the moment of teaching 
that city on his return, homewards from hia proconsular 
government m Cilioia , and the circumstances of his position 
were these : — On the last day of July 703 Ah Url. Cond., 
he had formally entered on that office. On the last day but 
one of the same month in 704 he laid it down. The con- 
duct of Cicero in this command was meritorious. And, if 
my purpose had been generally to examine his merits, I could 
show cause for making a higher estimate of those merits than 
has been offered by his professional eulogists. The ciremn- 
staucea, however, in the opposite scale ought not to bo over- 
looked. He knew himseK to be under a jealous supervision 
from the friends of Verres, or all who might have the same 
interest. This ia one of the two facta which may be pleaded 
in abatement of his disinterested merit The other ia that, 
after all, he did undeniably pocket a large sum of money 
(more than twenty thousand pounds) upon his year's ad- 
minisljation ; whilst, in the counter scale, the utmost extent 
of that sum by which he refused to profit was not large. 
This at least we are entitled to say with regard to the only 
specific sum brought under our notice aa one certainly await- 
ing his private disposal. 

Here occurs a very important error of Middleton's. In 
a question of money very much will turn upon the specific 
amount An abstinence which is exemplary may be shown 
in resisting an enormous gain ; whereas under a slight 
temptation the abstinence may be little or none. Middleton 
makes the extravagant, almost maniacal, asaertion, that the 
sum available by custom as a perquisite to Cicero's suite was 
"eight hundred thousand pounds sterling." Not long after 
the period in which Middleton wrote, newspapers, and the 
increased facilities for travelling in England, had begun to 
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operate powerfully upon the character of our Englislmniver- 
sities. Rectors and students, childishly ignorant of the 
world (such as Parson Adams aud the Vicar of Wakefield) be- 
came a lare class. Possibly Middleton was the last clergyman 
of that order — -though, in any amiable sense, having little 
enough of guileless simplicity. In my own experience I have 
met with but one similar case of heroic ignorance. This 
occurred near Caernarvon. A poor Welshwoman, leaving 
home to attend an annual meeting of the Methodists, replied 
to me, who had questioned her as to the numerical amount 
of the probable aseemblage, "that perhaps tJiere would be a 
matter of four millions ! " This in httle Caernarvon, that 
by no possibility could accommodate as many thousands ! 
Tet, in justice to the poor cottager, it should be said that she 
spoke doubtdngly, and with an anxious look, whereas Middle- 
ton announces this little ionns of eight hundred tKousand 
pounds with a gUb fluency that demonstrates him to have 
seen nothing in the amount worth a comment Let the 
reader take along with him these little adjuncts of the case. 
First of all, the money was a. mere surplus arising on the 
public expenditure, and resigned in any case to the suite of 
the governor only under the presumption that it must he 
too trivia! to call for any more deliberate appropriation. 
Secondly, it was the surplus of a single year's expenditure. 
Thirdly, the province itself was chiefly Grecian ia the com- 
position of its population, — that ia, poor in a degree not 
understood by most Englishmen, frugally penurious in its 
habits, Pourlhly, the public service was of the very simplest 
nature. The administration of justice, and the military appli- 
cation of about eight thousand regular troops to the local 
seditions of the laaurian freebooters, or to the occasional 
sallies from the Parthian frontier — these functions of the pro- 
consul summed up his public duties. To me the marvel is 
how there could arise a surplus even equal to eight thousand 
pounds, which some copies countenance. Eight pounds I 
should have surmised. But, to justify Middleton, he ought 
to have found in tlie test "ndllies" — a reading which exists 
nowhere. Figures, in such cases, are always so suspicious as 
scarcely to warrant more than a slight bias to the sense which 
they establish : and words are little better, since they may 
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always have 'beon derived from a previous authority in 
figures. Meantime, simply as a blunder in accurate 
scliolarsliip, I should think it unfair to have pressed it But 
it is in the light of an evidence i^inst Middleton's good 
sense and thoughtfulnesa that I regard it as capital. The 
man who raiiM believe that a snm not far from a million 
sterling had arisen in the course of twelve months from a 
province sown chiefly with paving-stones, as a little bagatelle 
of office, ft pot-de-vin, mere customary fees, payable to the dis- 
cretional appropriation of one who held the most fleeting 
relation to the province, is not entitled to an opinion upon 
any question of doubtful tenor. Had this been the scale of 
regular profits upon a poor province, why should any Verres 
create risk for himself by an arbitrary scale ! 

In cases, therefore, where the merit turns upon money, 
unavoidably the ultimate question will turn upon the 
amount. And the very terma of the transaction, as they are 
reported by Cicero, indicating that the sum was entirely at 
his own disposal, aigue its trivial value. Another argument 
implies the same construction. Former magistrates, most of 
whom took such offices with an express view to the creation 
of a fortune by embezzlement and by bribes, had established 
the precedent of relinquishing this surplus to their official 
"family." This fact of itaelf shows that the amount must 
have been uniformly trifling : being at all subject to fluctua- 
tions in the amount, most certainly it would have been made 
to depend for its appropriation upon the separate merits of 
each annual case as it came to be known. In this particular 
case CScero's suite grumbled alittle at his decision : he ordered 
that the money should be carried to the credit of the public. 
But, had a sum so vast as Middleton's been at his disposal in 
mere perquisites, proh devm, atque hcmimtm fidem ! the 
honourable gentlemen of the suite would have taken un- 
pleasant liberties with the proconsular throat. They would 
have been entitled to divide on the average forty thousand 
pounds a-man ; and Uiey would have married into senatorian 
houses. Because a score or so cf monstrous fortunes existed 
in Rome, we must not foi^et that in any age of the Republic 
a sum of twenty-flve thousand pounds would have constituted 
ft most respectable fortune for a man not embarked upon a 
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public career ; and with sufficient connexions it would fur- 
nish the early costs even for such a career. 

I have noticed this affair with some minuteness, both 
from its importance to the accuser of Verres, and because I 
shall here have occasion to insist on this very case, as aniongat 
those which illostrate the call for political revolution at 
Rome, Eeturning from Cicero the governor to Cicero tlie 
pifin , I may remark that, although hia whole life had been 
adapted to purposes of ostentation, and a forliori this 
particular provincial interlude was sure to challenge from 
his enemies a vindictive scrutiny, still I find cause to think 
Cicero very sincere in hia purity as a magistrate. Many of 
his acts were not mere showy renunciations of doubtful 
privileges, but were connected with painful circumstances of 
offence to intimate friends. Indirectly we may find in these 
cases a pretty ample revelation of the Roman morals. Pre- 
tended philosophers in Kome, who prated ia set books about 
"virtue" and the "summum bonum," made no scruple, in 
the character of magistrates, to pursue the most extensive 
plans of extortion, through the worst abuses of military 
licence ; some, as the "virtuous" Marcus Brutus, not stop- 
ping short of murder. A foul case of this description had 
occurred in the previous year under the sanction of Brutus ; 
and Cicei'o had to stand his friend, by seeming to be his 
enemy, in nobly refusing to abet the further prosecution of 
the very same atrocity. Even in the case of the perq^uisites, 
as statwi above, Cicero had a more painful duty than that of 
merely sacrificing a small sum of money : he was summoned 
by his conscience to offend those men with whom he lived 
as a modern prince or ambassador lives amongst the mem- 
bers of his official "family." Naturally it could be no trifle 
to a gentle-hearted man that he was creating for himself a 
necessity of encountering frowns from those who surrounded 
him, and who might think, with some reason, that, in bring- 
ing them to a distant land, he had authorised them to look 
for all such remunerations as precedent had established. 
Eight or wroi^ in the casuistical point — I believe him to 
have been wrong — Cicero was eminently right, when once 
satisfied by arguanents, sound or not sound, as to the point of 
duty, in pursuing that duty through all the vexations which 
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This justice I owe liiin pointecily in a I'eview 
which has for its general object the coiuleianation of his 
political conduct. 

Never was a child, torn from its mother's amis to an 
odious school, more homesick at this moment than was 
Cicero. He langviished for Eome ; and, when he stood 
before the gates of Rome, about five montlis later, not at 
liberty to enter them, he sighed profoundly after that 
n h 1 peace of mind which he had enjoyed in his wild 
u tain us province. "Quiesivit lucem — ingemnitque' 
p U Vainly he flattered himself that he could compose, 
by 1 n le mediation, the mighty conflict which had now 
p ned As he pursued his voyage homewards, through the 
II nth f August, September, October, and November, he 
a m t t every port where he touched for a few days' 
po e, by reports, more and more gloomy, of the impending 
ptu between the great partisan leaders. These reports 
an I n like the undulations of an earthquake, to the last 
■e ases f the east. Every king and every people had been 
can ass d for the coming conflict ; and many had been 
al d as ociated by pledges to the one side or the other. 
The fancy faded away from CScero's thoughts as he drew nearer 
to Italy that any effect coidd now be anticipated for media- 
torial counsels. Tlie controversy, indeed, was still pursued 
through diplomacy ; and the negotiations had not reached an 
ultimatum from either side. But Cicero was still distant 
from the parties ; and, before it was possible that any general 
congress representing both interests could assemble, it was 
certain that reciprocal distrust would have coerced them into 
irrevocable measures of hostility. Cicero landed at Otranto. 
He went forward by land to Brandusinm, where, on the 
26th of November, his wife and daughter, who had come 
from Borne to meet him, entered the public square of that 
town at the same moment with himself. Without delay he 
moved towards Eoiue ; but he could not gratify his ardour for 
a personal interference in the great crisis of the hour without 
entering Eome ; and that he was not at liberty to do without 
surrendering his pretensions to the honour of a triumph. 

Many writers have amused themselves with the idle 
vanity of Cicero in standing upon a claim so windy under 
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circumEtaaces bo awful. Biit, on the one hand, it slioiilil 
be remembered how eloquent a monument it was of dvil 
grandeur for a novm harm) to have established his own 
araongBt the few suiviving triumphal families of Borne ; and, 
on the otlier hand, he could have effected nothing by his 
presence in the senate. No man could at this moment ; 
Cicero least of all ; because his policy had been thus 
arranged — ultimately to support Pompey, but in the mean- 
time, as Btrengthening the chances against war, to exhibit' 
a perfect neutrality. Bringing, therefore, nothing in his 
counsels, he could hope for nothing influential in the result 
Ctesar was now at Ravenna, as the city nearest to Eome of 
all which he could make his military head-qnarters within 
the Italian (ie. the Cisalpine) province of Gaul. But he 
held his forces well in hand, and ready for a start, with his 
eyes almost fastened on the walls of liome, so near had he 
approached. Cicero warned his friend Atticus that a dread- 
fnl and perfectly unexampled war — a stru^le " of life and 
death " — was awaiting them ; and that in his opinion 
nothing could avert it, short of a great Parthian invasion, 
deluging the eastern provinces — Greece, Asia Minor, Syria 
— such as might force the two chieftains into an instant dis- 
traction of their efforts. Out of that would grow the absence 
of one or other ; and upon that separation, for the present, 
might hang an incalculable aeries of changes. Else, and but 
for this one contingency, he announced the fate of Eome to 
be sealed. 

The new year came, the year 705, and with it new 
consuls. One of these, 0. Marcellus, was distinguished 
amongst the enemies of Cffisat by his personal rancour — a 
feeling which he shared with his twin-brother Marcus. On 
the first day of this month, the Senate was to decide upon 
Ciesar's proposals, as a basis for future arrangement. They 
did bo; they voted the proposals, by a large majority, un- 
satisfactory — instantly assumed a fierce martial attitude — 
fulminaffid the most hostile of all decrees, and authorised 
shocking outrages upon those who, in official situations, 
represented Csesar's interest. These men fled for their lives. 
Ciesar, on receiving their report, gave the signal for advance ; 
and in forty-eight hours had crossed the little brook, called 
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the Rnbicon, which determined the marchofl or frontier line 
of his provinee. Earlier by a month than this great event, 
Cicero had travelled southwards. Thus his object was to 
place himself in personal communication with Pompey, 
whose vast Neapolitan eatates drew Kim often into that 
quarter. But, to his great consternation, he found himself 
soon followed by the whole stream of Roman grandees, fly- 
ing before Cfesar through the firet two months of the year. 
A majority of the senators had chosen, together with the 
consuls, to become emigrants from Rome, rather than abide 
any compromise with Csesar. And, as these were chiefly 
the rich and potent in the aristocracy, naturally they drew 
along with themselves many humble dependants, both in a 
pecuniary and a political sense. A strange rumour prevailed 
,at this moment, to which even Cicero showed himself 
maliciously crediilous, that Ctesar's natural temper was cruel, 
and that his policy also had taken that direction. But the 
brilliant result within the next six or seven weeks changed 
the face of politics, disabused everybody of their delusions, 
and showed how large a portion of the panic had been due to 
monstrous misconceptions. For already in March multitudes 
of refugees had returned to Cjesar, By the first week of 
April, that " monster of energy," that repas of superhuman 
despatch, as Cicero repeatedly styles Cfoaar, had marched 
through Italy — had received the submission of every strong 
fortress — had driven Pompey into his last Calabrian retreat 
of Brundusium (at which point it was that this unhappy 
man unconsciously took his last farewell of Italian ground)— 
had summarily kicked him out of Brundusium — and, having 
thus cleared all Italy of enemies, was on his road back to 
Rome. From this eity, within the first ten days of April, he 
moved onwards to the Spanish War, where, in reality, the 
true strength of Pompey's cause — strong legions of soldiers, 
chiefly Italian — awaited him in strong positions, chosen at 
leisure, under Afranins and Petreina For the rest of this 
year (705) Pompey was unmolested. In 706, Ciesar, vic- 
torious from Spain, addressed himself to the task of over- 
throwing Pompey in person ; and on the 9th of August in 
that year took place the ever-memorable battle ou the river 
Pharaahis in Thesaaly. 
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During all this period of about one year and a-half 
Cicero's letters, at intennitting periods, hold the same lan- 
guage. They fluctuate, indeed, strangely in temper ; for 
they run through all the changes incident to hoping, trust- 
ing, and dtsappointed friendship. Nothing can equal the 
eipression of his scorn for Pompey'a inertia, when contraated 
with eneiCT so astonishing on the part of his antagonist. 
Cicero had also been deceived as to facts. The plan of the 
campaign had, to him m particular not been communicated 
he had been allowed to calcilate on a final resistance in 
Italy. Thia was ccrtamlj imp saible But the policy of 
maintaining a show f opposition which it wis intended to 
abandon at eoery point or of procramg for Caesar the credit 
of so many successive timmphs whiL.h might all have been 
evaded, baa never recei\ ed any explanation. 

Towards the middle of February, Cicero acknowledges 
the receipt of letters from Eome, which in one sense are 
valuable, as exposing the system of self-delusion prevailing. 
DomitiuB, it seems, who soon after laid down his arms at 
Corfinium and with Corfinium, parading his forces only to 
make a more solemn surrender, had, as the despatches from 
Rome asserted, an army on which he could rely ; as to Cfeaar, 
that nothii^ was easier than to intercept him ; that such was 
Cassar's own impression ; that honest men were recovering 
their spirits ; and that the rogues at Rome (Bomce improbos) 
were one and all in consternation. It tells powerfully for 
Cicero's sagacity that now, amidst this general explosion of 
chtldiBh hopes, he only was sternly incredulous. " fftec 
mduo, equidem, ne emt somnia." Yea, he had learned by 
this time to appreciate the windy reliances of his party. He 
had an argument from experience for slighting their vain 
demonstrations ; and he had a better argument from the 
future, as that future was realty contemplated in the very 
counsels of the leader. Pompey, though nominally con- 
trolled by other men of consular rank, was at present an 
autocrat for the management of the war. What was his 
policy t Cicero had now discovered, not so much through 
confidential interviews, as by the mnte tendencies of ail 
the measures adopted : Cicero was satisfied that his total 
policy had been, from the first, a policy of despair. 
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The position of Pompey, as an old invaliiJ, from whom 
his party exacted the services of youth, is wortliy of separate 
notice. There ia not, perhaps, a more pitiable situation tiian 
that of a veteran reposing upon his past laurels who is 
summoned from beds of down, and from the elaborate system 
of comforts engrafted upon a princely establishment, suddenly 
to re-asstinie his armour — to prepare for personal hardships 
of every kind— to renew his youthful anxieties, without 
support from youthful energies — once again to dispute sword' 
in hand the title to his own honours — to pay back into the 
chancery of war, as into some fund of abeyance, all his own 
prizes, and palms of every kind — to re-open every decision 
or awaid by which he had ever benefited— and to view his 
own national distinctions of name, trophy, laurel crown,^ as 
all but so many stakes provisionally resumed, which must be 
redeemed by services tenfold more difficult than those by 
which originally they had been earned. 

Here was a trial, painful, unexpected, sudden ; such as 
any man, at any age, might have honourably declined. The 
very best contingency in such a struggle was that nothing 
miglit be lost; whilst alo:^ with this doubtful hope ran 
the certainty that nothing could be gained. More glorious 
in the popular estimate of hia countrymen Pompey could not 
become, for his honours were already historical, and touched 
with the autumnal hues of antiquity, having been won in a 
generation now gone by ; but, on the other hand, he might 
lose everything : for, in a contest with so dreadful an 
antagonist as Qesar, he could not hope to come off un- 
scorched ; and, whatever might be the final event, one result 
must have struck him as inevitable — viz, that a new genera- 
tion of men, who had come forward into the arena of life 
within the last twenty years, would watch the approaching 
collision with Cfesar as putting to the test a question much 
canvassed of late with regard to the soundness and legitimacy 

' " Laurel crown" ; — Amongst the li on onrs granted to Pompey at 

a very early period was the liberty to wear a diadem or amma on 

m n al occasions. Tlie common reading was "auream coronam," 

until L ps us au^ested fciaream ,- which correction has since been 

g n 11y adopted into the text This idstinotion is remarkable vh«n 

t t 1 with the same tropliy as afterwards conceded to Csesar, hi 

1 t the popular feelings, so difierent ill the two coses. 
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of Pompej's military exploits. As a commander-in-chief, 
Pompey was known to have been inequitably fortunate. The 
bloody contests of Marius, Cinna, Sylla, and their vindictive, 
but perhaps unavoidable, proscription, had thinned the ranks 
of natural competitors at the very opening of Pompey's career. 
Tliat interval of about eight years by which he was senior to 
Ctesar happened to make the whole difference between a 
crowded list of candidates for offices of trust and no list at 
alL Even more lucky had Pompey found himself in the 
character of his appointments, and in the quality of his 
antagonists. All his wars had been of that class which yield 
great splendour of external show, but impose small exertion 
and less risk. In the war with Mithridales he succeeded to 
great captains who had sapped the whole stamina and resist- 
ance of the contest ; besides that, after all the vamiahinga 
of Cicero, when speaking for the Manilian law, the enemy 
was too notoriously effeminate The by -battle with the 
Cilician pirates is more obscure ; but it is certain that the 
extraordiTiary powers conferred on Pompey by the Gabinian 
law gave to him, as compared with his predecessors in the 
same effort at cleansing the Levant from a nuisance, some- 
thing like the unfair superiority above their brethren enjoyed 
by some of Charlem^ne's paladins in the possession of en- 
chanted weapons. The success was already insured by the 
great armament placed at Pompey's disposal ; and still more 
by his unlimited commission, which enabled him to force 
these water-rats out of their holes, and to bring tlem all 
into one fOcus ; whilst the pompous name of Belhim, Piraliciim 
exaggerated to all after years i sucecs which had been at the 
moment too partially facilitated. Finallj m his triumph 
over Sertorius, where only he would ha\e f unil a great 
Roman enemy capable of apj lying some measure of power 
to himself by the enei^es of resistance althoiigh the tran^ac 
tion ia circumstantially involved in much larkness enough 
remans to show that Pompcv shrank from open contest 
passively, how far co-operatively it is hard to say Pompey 
owed his triumph to mere -icts of decoy and subsequent 
assassination. 

Upon this sketch of Pompey = military life it is evident 
that he must have been reg ilel It i t! p entl n n ii f 
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the luoment liad gone by, as a hoUow scenical pageant. 
Bat what had produced this enthiisiasm at the moment ! 
It was the remoteness of the scenes. The pirates had been 
a troublesome enemy, precisely in that sense which made the 
Pindairees of India such to oarselves ; because, as flying 
marauders, lurking and watcliing their opportunities, they 
could seldom be brought to action j so that not their power, 
but their waat of power, made them formidable, indisposhig 
themselves to concentration, and consequently weakening the 
motive to a combined effort against them. Then, as to 
Mithridates, a great error prevailed in Eome with regard to 
the quality of his power. The spaciousness of his kingdom, 
its remoteness, his power of retreat into Armenia— all enabled 
him to draw out the war into a lingering struggle. These 
local advantages were misinterpreted. A man who could 
resist Sylla, Lucullus, and others, approved himsell to the 
raw Judgments of the multitude as a dangerous enemy. 
Whence a very disproportionate appreciation of Ponipey — 
ns of a second Scipio who had destroyed a second Hannibal, 
If Hannibal had transferred the war to the gates of Rome, 
why not Mithridates, who had come westwards as far as 
Greece ? And, upon that aigument, the panicstruck people 
of Rome fancied that Mithridates might repeat the experi- 
ment They overlooked the changes which nearly one 
hundred and iifty years since Hannibal had wrought. As 
possible it would have been for Scindia and Holkar fifty 
)'eara ago, as possible for Tharawaddie at tliis moment,* to 
conduct an expedition into England, as for Mithridates to 
have invaded Italy at the era of 670-80 of Rome, There is 
a wild romantic legend, surviving in old Scandinavian litera- 
ture, that Mithridates did not die by suicide, but that he 
passed over the Black Sea froni Pontus on the south-east of 
that sea to the Baltic, crossed the Baltic, and became that 
Odin whose fierce vindictive spirit reacted upon Rome, in 
after centuries, through the Qoths and Vandals, his supposed 
descendants, — just aa the blood of Dido, the Carthaginian 
queen, after mounting to the heavens, under her dying 
imprecation, 

' " Tharamadi/ie ' ; The Burmese Emperor then [1842] invaded 
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"Eioriare aliquis noatro de sangiiiQe vindfs," 

came round in a vast arch of bloodated upon Eonie, under 
the retaliation of Hannibal, four or five centuries later. 
This Scandinavian legend might answer for a grand romance, 
carrying with it, lite the Punic legend, a semblance of mighty 
retribution ; hut, aa a historical possibility, any Mithiidatic 
invasion of Italy wotild be extravagant. Having been 
swallowed, however, by Roman credulity as a dai^er always 
mjjroaiidusolong aa the old Pontic lion should be uncliained, 
naturally it had happened that this groundless panic, from 
its very indistinctness and shadowy outline, became more 
available for Pompey's immoderate glorification than any 
service so much nearer to home as to be more rationally 
appreciable. With the same unexampled luck, Pompey, as 
the last roan in the series gainst Mithridates, stepped into 
the inheritance of merit belonging to the entire succession in 
that service, and, as the labourer who without effort and 
without merit reaped the harvest, practically threw into 
oblivion all those who had so painfully sown it. 

But a special Nemesis haunts the steps of men who become 
great and illustrious by appropriating the trophies of their 
brothers. Pompey, more strikingly than any man in history, 
illustrates this moral in his catastrophe. It is perilous to be 
dishonourably prosperous ; and eijaally so, as the ancients 
imagined, whether by direct perfidies (of which Pompey is 
deeply suspected) or by silent acquiescence in unjust advan- 
' tages. Seared as Pompey's sensibilities might be through 
long self-indulgence, and latterly by annual fits of illness, 
founded on dyspepsy, — which again probably founded on 
gluttony, — he must have had, at this great era, a dim mis- 
giving that his good genius was forsaking him. No Shakspete 
had then proclaimed the dark retribution which awaited his 
final year : but the sentiment of Shakspere (see his Sonnets) 
is eternal, and must have whispered itself to Pompey's heart, 
as he saw the billowy war advancii^ upon him in his old 
age— 

"Tlie painful warrior famoused for fight, 

After a. thousand victories otice foiled, 
Is from the book of honour raz^d quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which lie tuileil.'' 
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To say the trutli, in this instance as in so many otters, the 
great moral of the retribution escapes ua because we do not 
connect the scattered pheaomena into their rigoious unity. 
Most readers puisne the early steps of this mightiest amongst 
all civil wars with the hopes and shifting sympathies natural 
to those who aemmpanied its motions. Cicero must evev be 
the great authority for the daily fluctuations of public opinion 
and confidence in the one party, as Osesar, with a few later 
authors, for those in the other. But inevitahly these coeval 
authorities, shifting their own positions as events advanced, 
break the uniformity of the lesaon. They did not see, as we 
may if we will, to the end. Sometimes the Pompeian partisans 
are cheerful ; sometimes even they are sanguine ; once or twice 
there is absolutely a slight success to colour their vaunU But 
much of this is mere political dissimulation. "We now find, 
from the confidential parts of Oicero's correspondence, that he 
had never heartily hoped from the hour when he first ascer- 
tained Pompey's drooping spirits and his desponding policy. 
And, in a subsequent stage of the contest, when the war had 
crossed the Adriatic, we now know, by a remarkable passage 
in his " De Bivinatione," that, whatever he might think it 
prudent to say, never from the moment when, he personally 
attached himself to Pompey's camp had he felt any reliance 
whatever on the composition of the army. Even to Pompey's 
misgiving ear in solitude a fatal summons must have been 
sometimes audible, to resign his quiet life and his showy 
prosperity. The call was in effect " Leave your pEdaces ; 
come back to camps — ^never more to know a quiet hour ! " 
What if he could have heard the ultimate moral of the silent 
caU. ! " Live through a brief season of calamity ; live long 
enough for total ruin ; live for a morning on which it will 
be said. All is lost ; as a paniestricken fugitive, sue to the 
mercies of slaves ; and in return, as a headless trunk, lie like 
a poor mutilated mariner, rejected by the sea, a wreck from 
a wreck — owing even the last rites of burial to the pity of a 
solitary esile." This doom, and thus circumstantially, no 
man could know. But, in features that were even gloomier 
than these, Pompey might, through his loi^ experience of 
men, have foreseen the bitter course which he had to traverse. 
It did not require any extraordinary self knowledge to guess 
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that contimied opposition upon tlie plan of the campaign 
would breed fretiiilneaa in himself; that the irritation of 
frequent failure, inseparable from a war so widely sptead, 
would cause hlame and decaying confidence ; that his coining 
experience would be a mere chaos of obstinacy in council, 
loud remonstrance in action, crimination and recrimination, 
insolent dictation from rivals, treachery on the part of friends, 
flight and desertion on the part of confidants. Yet even this 
fell sh(^t of the shocking consummation into n hich the frenzy 
o£ faction iipened itself within a few months I know of 
but one ca^e whith resembles it in i single reiaaikable 
feature Those readers who aie atquaintLd with Lord 
Clirendona "Histor> ' will remembei the lery striking 
poitrait nhich he draws of the kings small army of reserve 
in Devonshire and the adjacent distiii.ts, subsec[uently to the 
great parliamentary triumph of Naseby in June 1645. The 
ground was now cleared ; no work remained for Fairfax but 
to advance, and to sweep away the last relics of opposition. 
In every case this would have proved no trying task. But 
what was the condition of the hostile forces) Lord Clarendon, 
who had personally presided at their head-quarters whilst ui 
attendance upon the Prince of Wales, describes them in these 
er.phatic terms — "a wicked beaten army." Rarely does 
History present us with such a picture of utter debasement 
ia an army — coming from no enemy, but from one who, at 
the -vecy moment of painting the portrait, knew this army to 
be the king's final resource. Reluctant as a wise man must 
feel to reject as irredeemable in vilenesa that which he knows 
to be indispensable to hope, this solemn opinion of Lord 
dareudon's upon his royid master's last stake had been in 
earUer ages prefigured by Cicero, under the very same cireum- 
stances, with regard to the anal<^ua ultimate resource. The 
army which Pompey had concentrated in the regions of 
norUiern Greece was the ultimate resource of that party; 
because, though a strong nudeiu for other armies eiisted in 
other provinces, these remoter dependencies were in all likeli- 
hood contingent upon the result from this : were Pompey 
prosperous, they would be prosperous ; if not, not. Knowing, 
therefore, the fatal emphasis which belonged to his words, 
not blind to the inference ^vliicb they involved, Cicero didj 
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notwiUiBtanding, pronounce confidentially that same judgment 
of deapair upon the army soon to periih it Phireolii which 
froni ita strange identity of tenor and cirt-umstances, I have 
luoted from Loid Claienlon. Both statesmen apnke con 
feasedly of a last sheet-anchor both apcke of an 11 my vicioua 
in its military composition bnt al* , — whitli k the petu 
liarity of the i-a=e, — loth tharged the iwmis of their own 
despair upon the non profea^ionil c[nalitie3 il tli, soldieis, 
upon their licentious uncivic temper, upon their open antici 
pationa of plunder, and upon their tiget triining towards a 
great festival of coming revenue 

Lord Clarendon, howe\ er, it may be said, did not include 
in his denunciation the commander of the Devonalire army. 
No ; and there it is that the two reports differ, Cicero did. 
It was the commander whom he had chiefly in his eye. 
Othera, indeed, were parties to the horrid conspiracy against 
the country which he charged upon Pompey : for non datur 
ainjuratio aliter quam, per plurea ; hut theae "others" were 
not the private soldiers — they were the leading ofScers, the 
staff, the council at Pompe/a head-quarters, and generally 
the men of aenatorial rank. Yet still, to complete tJie dismal 
unity of the prospect, these conspirators had an army of 
ruffians under their orders, such as formed an appropriate 
engine for their horrid purposes. 

This is a most important point for clearing up the true 
character of the war ; and it has been neglected by historians. 
It is notorious that Cicero, on first joining the faction of 
Pompey after the declaration of hostilities, had for some 
months justified his conduct on the doctrine that the " causa," 
the constitutional merits of the dispute, lay with Pompey. 
He could not deny that Ctesar had grievances to plead ; hut 
he insisted on two things : — 1, that the mode of redresa hy 
which Cieaar made his appeal was radically illegal ; S, that 
the certain tendency of tHs lodress was to a civil rKVolution. 
Such had been the consistent representation of Cicero, until 
the course of events made him better acquainted with Fom- 
pey's real temper and policy. It is also notorious — and here 
lies the key to the error of all biographers— that about two 
years latsr, when the miserable death of Pompey had indis- 
posed Cicero to remember his wicked unaccomplished pur- 
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poses, and when the assassination of Csesar had made it safe 
to resume his ancient mysterious animosity to the very name 
of that great man, Cicero did undouht«clly go back to his 
early way of distinguishing between them. As an orator, 
and as a philosopher, he brought back his original distortions 
of the case, Pompey, it was again pleaded, had been a 
champion of the state (sometimes he ventured upon saying, 
ot liberty) ; Cfesar had been a traitor and a tyrant. The 
two extreme terms of his own politics, the eariiest and the 

■ last, do in fact meet and blend. But the proper object of 
scnitiny for the sincere inquirer is this parenthesis ot time, 

,' that intermediate experience which placed him in daily com- 
raunioa with the real Pompey of the year Ah Urbe Gond. 
705, and which extorted from his indignant patriotism 
revelations to his friend Atticus so atrocious that nothing in 
history approaches them. 

This is the period to examine ; for tie lq;ic of the ease is 
urgent. Were Cicero now alive, he could make no resistance 
to a coastrnction and a personal appeal such as this. Easily 
(we should say to hiia) — easily you might have a motive, 
Bubsei^uently to your friend's death, for dissembling the evil 
you had once imputed to him. Bat it is impossible that, as 
an unwilling witness, you could have had any motive at all 
for counterfeiting or exaggerating on your friend an evil 
purpose that did not exist The dissimulation might be 
natural — the simulation was inconceivable. To suppress a 
true scandal was the olfice of a sorrowing friend — to propa- 
gate a false one was the office of a knave : not, therefore, 
that later testimony which to have garbled was amiable, but 
that coeval testimony which to have invented would have 
been insanity, — this it is which we must abide by. Besides 
that, there is another explanation of Cicero's later language 
than simple piety to the memory of a friend. His discovery 
of Pompey's execrable plan was limited to a few months ; so 
that, equally from its brief duration, its suddenness, and its 
astonishing contradiction to all he had previously believed of 
Pompey, such a painful secret was likely enough to lade from 
his recollection after it had ceased to have any practical 
importance for the world. On the other hand, Cicero had a 
deep vindictive policy in keeping back any evil that he knew 
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of Pompey, It was ft mere necessity of logic tljat, if Pompey 
had meditated the utter destruction of his country by fire 
and Bword — if, more atrociously still, he had cherished a 
resolution of unchaining upon Italy the most ferocious 
barbarians he could gather about his eagles, Gctto for 
instance, Co ehians, Armenians — if he had ransacked the 
porta of the whole Mediterranean world, and had mustered 
all the shipp: ng from fourteen separate states enumerated by 
Cicero, with m express purpose of intercepting all supphes 
for Rome, an I of inflicting the slow torments of famine upon 
that vast yel non-belligerent city — then, in. opposing such a 
monster, Cassar was undeniably a public benefactor. Cicero 
could not hide from himself that result. He felt also that 
not only would the magnanimity and the gracious spirit of 
foi^iveness in Caesar be recalled with advantage into men's 
thoughts by any confession of this hideous malignity in his 
antagonist ; but that it leally became impossible to sustain 
any theory of ambitious violence in Cassar, when r^arded 
under his relations to such a body of parricidal conspirators. 
Fighting for public objects that are difficult of explaining to 
a mob, easily may any chieftain of a party he misrepresented 
as a child of selfish ambition. Eut, once emblazoned as the sole 
barrier between his native laud and a merciless avenger by 
fire and famine, he would take a tutelary character in the 
minds of all men. To confess one solitary council — such as 
Cicero had attended repeatedly at Porapey's head-c[uarter3 in 
Epims — was, by acclamation from every house in Rome, to 
evoke a hymn of gratitude towards that great Julian deliverer 
whose Pharsalia had turned aside from Italy a deeper woe 
than any which Paganism records. _- 

I insist inexorably upon this state of relations as existing 
between Cicero and the two combatants, I refuse to quit 
this position. I affirm that, at a time when Cicera argued 
upon the purposes of Ctesar in a manner confessedly conjec- 
tural, on the other hand, with regard to Pompey, from 
confidential communications, he reported it as a dreadful 
discovery that mere destruction to Bome was, upon Pompey'a 
policy, the catastrophe of the war. CEesai, he might persuade 
himself would revolutionise Rome ; but Pompey, he knew 
in confidence, meant to leave no Rome to revolutionise. Does 
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any reader fail to condemn the selfishness of the Constable 
Bourbon — ranging himeelf at Pavia in a pitched battle against 
hU sovereign on an ai^ument of private wrong ? Yet the 
Constable's treason had perhaps identified itself with hia 
self-preservation ; and he had no reason to anticipate a last- 
ing calamity to liis country from any act possible to an 
individual. If we look into Ancient History, the case of 
Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, scarcely approaches to this. 
He indeed returned to Athens in company with the invading 
hosts of Darius. But he had probably been expeUed from 
Athens hy violent injustice j and, though attending a hostile 
invasion, he could not have caused it. Hardly a second case 
can be found in all History as a parallel to the dreadful 
desigu of Pompey, unless it be that of Count Juhan calling 
in the Sai'acsns to ravage Spain, and to overthrow the 
altars of Christianity, on the provocation of one outiage to 
his own house, — early in the e%'hth century invoking a 
scourge that was not entirely to be withdrawn until the 
sixteenth. 

But then for Count Julian it may be pleaded — that the 
whole tradition is doubtful ; that, if true to the letter, his 
own provocation was enormouB ; and that we must not take 
the measure of what ho meditated by the frightful conse- 
quences which actually ensued, Count Julian might have 
relied on the weakness of Don Roderick for giving a present 
effect to his vengeance, but might still rely consistently 
enough on the natural strength of his country, when once 
coerced into union, for ultimately confounding the enoiny, 
and perhaps for confounding the Mahometan fanaticism itself. 
For the worst traitor whom History has recorded there 
remains some plea of mitigation, something in a^ravation of 
the wrongs which he had sustained, something in abatement 
of the retaliation which he designed. Only for Pompey 
there is none. Rome had given him no subject of complaint. 
It was true that the strength of Ctesar lay there ; because 
immediate hopes from revolution belonged to the democracy, 
to the oppressed, to the multitudes in debt, for whom the 
law had neglected to provide any prospect or degree of relief ; 
and these were exactly the class of persons that could not 
find funds for emigrating. But still there was no overt act. 
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no ofBcial act bo representative act by which Rome had 
declared her6 If f tl i arty 

Cicero was n w agh tthdsc hnadwth 

regard to P mp y Imh ilty fp jw dtatn f 
counsels, feebl n nth dltoyx tn lltnddto 
one dilemma tli tl t P mpey a. a m fa ir f 
luck, never h d p Bs d y mil tary fal nts, tl t 1 j 
' age and conacious meciiiality to hia enemy, these talents were 
now in a slAte of collapse. Having first, tlierefore, made the '' 
discovery that his too celebrated friend was anything but a 
statesman (aTroAtriKoiraros)) Cicero came at length to pro- 
nounce him oo-rpanjyiKiuraroi' — anything but a general. 
But all this was nothing in the way of degradation to Pom- 
pey's character, by comparison with the final discovery of 
the horrid retaliation which he meditated upon all Italy by 
coming back with barbarous troops to make a wilderness of 
the opulent land, and upon Rome in particular by so posting 
his blockading fleets and his cruiaera as to intercept all 
supplies of corn from SicOy, from the province of Africa, and 
from Egypt. The great moral, therefore, from Cicero's con- 
fidential confessions is that he abandoned the cause as unten- 
able; that he abandoned the supposed party of "good men," 
as found upon trial to be odious intriguers ; and that he 
abandoned Pompey in any privileged character of a patriotic 
leader. If he still adhered to Pompey as an individual, it 
was in memory of his personal obligations to that oligarch ; 
but, secondly, for the very generous reason that Pompey's 
fortunes were dechning, and because Cicero would not be 
thought to have shunned that'man in his misfortunes whom 
in reality he had felt tempted to despise only for hia enormous 

After these distinct and reiterated acknowledgments, it is 
impossible to find the smallest justification for the great 
hannony of historians in representing Cicero as having abided 
by those opinions with which he first entered upon the party 
strife. Even at that time it is probable that Cicero's deep 
sense of gratitude to Pompey secretly had entered more 
largely into his decision than he had ever acknowledged to 
himstJf For he had at first exerted himself anxiously to 
mediate between the two parties. Now, if he really fancied 
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the viewB of Casar to proceed on principles of desti'iiotion to 
the Roman constitution, all mediation was a hopeless attempt- 
Compromise hetween. extremes lying bo widely apart, and in 
fact aB hetween the afBrmation and the negation of the same 
propositions, must have heen too plainly impossible to have 
justified any countenance to so impracticable a speculation. 

But waa not such a compromise impossible in practice, 
even upon our own. theory of the opposite requisitions t No. 
And a closer statement of the true principles concerned will 
show it was not. The great object of the Julian party was 
to heal the permanent collision between the supposed func- 
tions of the people, in their electoral capacity, in their powers 
of patronage, and in their vast appellate jurisdiction, with 
the assumed privileges of the Senate. "We all know how 
dreadful have been the disputes in our own country as to the 
limita of the constitutional forces composing the total stat*. 
Between the privileges of the Commons and the prerogative 
of the Crown, how long a time, and how severe a stniggle, 
was required to adjust the true temperament ! To say nothing 
of the fermenting disaffection towards tlie government through- 
out the reign of James I and the first fifteen years of his 
son, the great Civil "War grew out of the sheer contradictions 
arising between the necessities of the public service and the 
letUr of superannuated prerogatives. The simple history of 
that great strife was that the democracy, the popular element, 
in. the commonwealth, had outgrown the provisions of old 
usages and statutes. The King, a man wishing to be con- 
scientious, believed that the efforts of the Commons, which 
represented only the instincts of rapid growth in all popular 
interests, cloaked a secret plan of encroachment on the 
essential rights of the sovereign. In this view he was con- 
firmed by lawyers, the most dangerous of all advisers in 
political strag^es ; for they naturally seek the solution of 
all contested claims either in the positive determination of 
ancient usage or in the constructive view of its analogies. 
Whereas here the very question was concerning a body of 
usage and precedent not denied in many cases as facts, — 
whether that condition of policy, not unreasonable as adapted 
to a community having but two dominant interests, were any 
longer safely tenable under the rise and expansion of a third. 
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For inatance, the whole inanagement of our foreign, policy 
liad always been reserved to the crown, aa one of ita most 
Bacred mysteriea, or ontopfnjra. ; yet, if the people could 
obtain no indirect control of this policy through the amplest 
control of the public pnrae, even their domestic rights might 
easily be lundo nugatory. Again, it was indiBpensable that 
the crown, free from all direct responsibility, should be 
checked by some responsibility operating in a way to pre- 
serve the sovereign iit his constitutional sanctity. This was 
finally effected by the admirable compromise of lodging the 
responsibility in the persons of all aeryants by or through 
whom the sovereign could act But this was so little under- 
stood by Charlea I as any constitutional privilege of the 
people iJuit he resented the proposal as mnch more insulting 
to himself than that of fixing the responsibility in his own 
person. The latter proposal he viewed as a violation of his 
own prert^ative, founded upon open wrong. There was an 
injury, hut no inaulL On the other hand, to require of him 
the sacrifice of a servant, whose only offence had been in his 
fidelity to himself, was to expect that he should act eollusively 
with those who sought to dishonour him. The absolute To el 
Bey of Spanish kings, in the last resort, seemed in Charles's 
eye mdispen'a.ble to the dignity of his crown. And his legal 
counsellors assured him that, in conceding this point, he 
would degiade himself into a sort of upper constable, having 
some disagreeable functions, but none which could surround 
him with majestic attributes in the eyes of his subjects. 
Feehi^ thus, ind thus advised, and religiously persuaded 
that he held h:s powers for the benefit of Ha people, so as to 
be under a deep moral incapacity to surrender " one dowle " >■ 
from his royal plumage, he did right lo struggle with that 
enei^ and that cost of blood which marked his own. personal 
war from 1643 to 1645. Now, on the other hand, we know 
that nearly all the concessions songht from the king, and 
refused as mere treasonable demands, were subsecLuently re- 
affirmed, assumed into our constitutional law, and solemnly 
established for ever, about forty years later, by the Revolution 
of 1688-89. And this great event was in the nature of a 
compromise. For the patriots of 1643 had been betrayed 

1 " One dowle " : -Shakspere [renipssi, TTI. 3]. 
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into some capital errors, claims both irreconcilable with the 
dignity of tlie crowu, and useless to the people. This ought 
not to surprise us, and does not extinguish our debt of grati- 
tude to those great men. Where has been the man, much 
lesa the party of men, that did not, in a first essay ujioii so 
difficult an adjustment aa that of an equilibration between 
the limits of political forces, travel into some eicesses ? But 
forty years' experience, the restoration of a party familiar 
with tie invaluable uses of royalty, and the haimonious co- 
operation of a new sovereign, already trained to a system of 
restraints, made this final settlement as near to a perfect 
adjustment and compromise between all conflicting rights as 
perhaps human wisdom could attain. 

Now, from this English analogy, we may explain some- 
thing of what is most essential in the Roman conflict. This 
great feature was common to the two cases — that the change 
sought hy the revolutionary party was not an arbitrary 
change, but in the way of a natural nims, working secretly 
throughout two or three generations. It was a tendency 
that would not be denied, — just as, in the England of 1640, 
it is impossible to imagine tliat, under any immediate result 
whatever, ultimately the mere necessities of expansion in a 
people ebullient with juvenile energies, and passing, at every 
decennium, into new stages of development, could have been 
gainsaid or much retarded. Had the nation embodied lesa of 
that stem political temperament which leads eventually to 
estremitiea in action, it is possihle that the upright and 
thoughtful character of the sovereign might have reconciled 
the Commons to expedients of present redress, and for thirty 
years the crisis might have been evaded. But the licentious 
character of Charles II would inevitably have challenged the 
resumption of the stru^le in a more embittered shape ; for, 
in the actual war of X642, the serrate resources of the crown 
were soon exhausted, and a deep sentiment of respect towards 
the king kept alive the principle of fidelity to the crown 
throt^h all the oscillations of the public mind. Under a 
stronger reaction against the personal sovereign, it is not 
absolutely impossible that the aristocracy might have come 
int« the project of a republic. Whenever this body stood 
aloof, and by alliance with the Church, as well as with a 
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very large section of the Democracy, their non-adheaion to 
repuhlican plans finally brought them to extinction. Bud 
the principle cannot be refused— that the conflict was inevit- 
able ; that the colliaion could in no way have been evaded, 
nl f th n -w pok t bo 1 dly in E m — 

be th an tb d ladthnpaots 

t b m d nd h gan to b w 1 b lut 

nd ^ nt th t tl vil ut f tl pol t al 3 st 

tl t th > tern had g n llj I n th 1 nt p 1 t f 
t dhtasth regnntlEghh mt 

n nt u ly bo n th th 1 ai 1 n Eom tl P n pe an 
fa t n w th n n n t 11 t od pon th 1 tt f 

sa e and i d nt wl th t t th h t 

h rself — h t n t re whi h w k n p bt cal th i^ b} 
1 an by gr wtl bydtrt ntl oe tamly th 
pby al n sat n — h 1 I ng b n I ntl up ra nuat^ 
n these jft ed nt d prep ng h trina n nt f rm 
n h ny w ti p bl af t wi h publ want a d 

inth pubhc intelbgence. 

Tlie capital fault in the operative constitution of Rome 
had long been in the antiiunnies, if I may be pardoned for so 
learned a term, of the public service. It is not so true an 
expression that anarchy was always to be apprehended as, in 
fact, that anarchy always subsisted. What made this 
anarchy more and less dangerous was the personal character 
of the particular man militant for the moment; next, the 
variable interest which such a party might have staked upon 
the contest ; and, lastly, the variable means at his disposal 
towards public agitation. Fortunately for the public safety, 
these forces, like all forces in this world of compensations 
and of fluctuations, obeying steady Uws, rose but seldom into 
the excess which menaced the framework of the state. Even 
in disorder, when long continued, there is an order that can 
be calculated : dangers were foreseen ; remedies were put 
into an early state of preparation. But, because the evil had 
not been so ruinous as might have been predicted, it was not 
the less an evil, and it was not the less enormously increas- 
ing. The democracy retained a large class of functions, for 
which the original uses had been long extinct. Powers 
which had utterly ceased to be available for intereste of their 
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own were now used purely as the teaurea by wliich they held 
a vested interest in bribery. The sums rec[ui9ite for bribery 
were rising as the great estates rose. No man, even in a 
gentlemanly rank, no eques, no ancient noble even, unleaa his 
ineome were hyperbolieally vast, or unless as the creature of 
some party in the background, could at length face the ruin 
of a political career. I do not speak of men anticipating a 
special resistance, but of those who st^od in ordinary cireum- 
atances. Atticus is not a man whom I should cite for aay 
authority in a question of principle, for I believe him to 
have been a diasembling knave, and the most perfect vicar of 
Bray extant ; but in a question of prudence his example is 
decisive. Latterly he was worth a hnndred thousand pounds. 
Four-fifths of this sum, it is true, had been derived from a 
casual bequest ; however, he had been rich enough, even in 
early life, to present all the poor citizens of Athens — prob- 
ably twdve thousand families — with a year's consumption 
for two individnals of excellent wheat ; and he had been dis- 
tinguished for other ostentatious laigesses : yet this man held 
it to be ridiculous, in common prudence, Ihat he should 
embark upon any political career. Merely the costs of an 
tedileship, to which he might have arrived in early life, 
would have swallowed np the entire hundred thousand pounds 
of his mature good luck. "Honores non petiit, quod neque 
peti more majorum, neque capi possent, conservatis legibua, in 
tam effusis largitionibua, neqne geri sine periculo, corruptis 
civitatis moribus " — ("For public honours he was no candidate; 
because, under a system of bribery so Krdimited, ench lUslindiorts 
could neither be sought after in the old ancsxtral mode, nor won 
without iiiolaHon of the laws ; nor administered saMsfactorily, as 
regarded the duties whieh they imposed, viiihout personal rish in 
a condition of civic morals so generaily relaxed "). But this aigu- 
ment on the part of Atticus pointed to a modest and pacific 
career. When the politics of a man, or his special purpose, 
happened to be polemic, the costs, and the peisonal risk, and 
the risk to the public peace, were on a scale prodigiously 
greater. No man with such views could think of coming 
forward without a princely fortune, and the courage of a 
martyr, Milo, Curio, Decimus Bnitus, and many persons 
besides, in a lapse of twenty-flve years, spent fortunes of four 
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anil five hundred thousand pounds, and without accomplish- 
ing, after all, much of what they proposed. In other shapes, 
the evil was still more malignant : and, as these circum- 
stantial cases are the moat impressive, I will bring forward 
a few. 

1. PTOvkional adimnistratiom. — The Romans were not 
characteristically a rapacious or dishonest people — the 
Greeks were ; and it is a fact strongly illiastrative of that 
infirmity in principle and levity which made the Greek so 
contemptible to the graver judgments of Rome that hardly a 
trustworthy man could be found for the receipt of taxes. 
The regular course of business was that the Greeks absconded 
with the money, unless narrowly watched. Whatever else 
they might be — sculptors, bufFoona, dancers, tumblers — they 
were a nation of swindlers. For the art of fidelity in pecu- 
lation you might depend upon them to any amount. Now, 
amongst the Romans, these petty knaveries were generally 
unknowa Even as knaves they Lad aspiring minds ; and 
the original key to their spoliationiS in the provinces was 
undoubtedly the vast scale of their domestic corruption. A 
man who had to begin by bribing one nation must end by 
fleecing another. Almost the only open channels through 
which a Roman nobleman could create a fortune (always 
allowing for a large means of marrying to advantage, since a 
man might shoot a whole series of divorces, still refunding 
the last dowry, but still replacing it with a better) were 
these two : lending money on sea risks, or to embarrassed 
municipal corporations on good landed or personal security, 
with the gain of twenty, thirty, or even forty per cent; and, 
secondly, the grand resource of a provincial government. 
The abuses I need not state : the prolongation of these lieii- 
tcnancies beyond the legitimate year was one source of 
enormous evil ; and it was the more rooted an abuse because 
very often it was undeniable that other evils arose in the 
opposite scale from too hasty a succession of governors, upon 
which principle no consistency of local improvements could 
be insured, nor any harmony even in the administration of 
justice, since each successive governor brought his own 
system of legal rules. As to the other and moTe^ flagrant 
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abuses, in extortion from the province, in garbling the 
accounts and defeating all scrutiny at Rorae, in embezzle- 
ment of mUilaiy pay, and in selling every kind of private 
advantage for bribes, these have been made notorious by the 
very circumstantial exposure of Verrea. But some of the 
worst evils are still unpublished, and must be looked for in 
the indirect revelations of Cicero vrhen himself a governor, 
as well as the incidental relations by special facts and cases. 
I, on my part, will venture to raise a doubt whether Verrea 
ought really to be considered that esorbitont criminal whose 
guilt has been so profoundly impressed upon us all by the 
forensic artifioeB of Cicero. The true reasons for his condem- 
nation must be sought, first, in the prosimity to Home of 
that Sicilian province where many of hia alleged oppressions 
had occurred. The fluent intercourse with this island, and 
the multiplied interconnexions of individual towns with 
Roman grandees, aggravated the facilities of mating charges; 
whilst the proofs were anything but satisfactory in the 
Roman judicature. Here lay one disadvantage of Verrea ; 
but another was that the ordinary system of bribes — viz, the 
Bacrifloe of one portion from the spoils in the shape of bribes 
to the jury [jvdices) in order to redeem the other portions — 
in this case could not be applied. The spoils were chiefly 
works of art Verres was the very fiist man who formed a 
gallery of art in Rome ; and a French writer in the " Aca- 
d^mie des Inscriptions " has written a most elaborate eatahgiie 
raisonni to this gallery— drawn from the materials left by 
Cic«ro and Pliny, But this was obviously a sort of treaanre 
that did not admit of partition. And the object of Verrea 
w Id qually have been defeated by selling a part for the 
CO ta f " salvage " on the rest. In this sad dilemma, 
V re upon the whole, resolved to take his chance ; or, if 
bnb y were applied to some extent, it must have stopped far 
Bh ■! f that excess to which it would have proceeded under a 
n 1 ^posable form of his gains. But I will not conceal the 
t uth hich Cicero indirectly reveals. The capital abuse in 
fh p ncial system was, not that the guilty governor might 
scape b t that the innocent governor might be ruined. It 
a d nt that, in a majority of cases, this magistrate was 
thrown upon his own discretion. Nothing could be so 
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indefinite and un circumstantial as the Roman laws on this 
head. The tjioet upright administrator was almost as cruelly 
laid open to the fury of calumnious persecution as the worst ; 
both were often cited to answer upon parts of their adminis- 
tration altogether blameless ; but, when the original rule 
had been so wide and lax, the final resource must he in the 
mercy of the particular tribunal. 

2 Tk Boman judicial system. — Th «ld q 

sep rat olume, and chiefly upon this g d^th t m 
count y pon earth, except Rome, has the I na y aim nis 
trat f justice been applied as a great p 1 1 eal ngine 

M n wh could not otherwise be rem d w re n tantly 
aasa 1 1 by impeachments, and oftentim f a t i n f ty 
or flftj years before the time of trial. But this dreadful 
a^ravation of the injustice was not generally needed. The 
system of trial was the most corrupt that has ever prevailed 
under European civilisation. The composition of their 
courts, as to the rank of the numerous jury, waa continually 
changed : hut no change availed to raise them above 
bribery. The rules of evidence were simply none at all. 
Every hearsay, erroneous rumour, or atrocious libel, was 
allowed to he offered as evidence. Much of this never could 
bo repelled, as it had not been anticipated. And, even in 
those cases where no bribery was attempted, the issue waa 
dependent, almost in a desperate extent, upon the impression 
made by the advocate. And, finally, it must be borne in 
mind that there was no presiding jiuige, in our sense of the 
word, to sum up, to mitigate the effect of arts or falsehood 
in the adrocate, to point the true bearing of the evidence, 
still less to state and to restrict the law. Law there very 
seldom was any, in a precise circumstantial shape. The 
verdict might be looked for accordingly, And I do not 
scruple to say that so triumphant a machinery of oppression 
has never existed — no, not in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 

3. The licence of public libelling.— V^o-a. this I had pro- 
posed to enlai^e. But I must forbear. One only caution 
I must impress upon the reader ; he may fancy that Cicero 
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would not practise or defend in others tte abholute abuse of 
confidence on the part of tho jury and auilience bj- employ- 
ing direct faleehoode. But this ia a mistate. Cicero, in his 
justification of the artifices used at the bar, evidently goes 
the whole length of advising the employment of all mis- 
statements whatsoever which wear a plausible air. His own 
practice leads to the same inference, Not the falsehood, hut 
the defect of probability, ia what in his eyes degrades any 
possible assertion or insinuation. And he holds, also, that a 
hamster is not accountable for the frequent aelf-contradio- 
t ona m which he must be thus involved at different periods 
of time The immediate purpose is paramount to all 
eitnjulicial consequences whatever, and to all subsequent 
L^posurea of the very grossest inconsistency ia the most 
calumnious falsehoods. 

4 Tht, morality of e3:pediencj) employed hj Roman tMesmen. 
— The regular relief furniahed to Eome under the system of 
iBxruhy which Cssar proposed to set aside lay in seasonable 
murlcis. When a man grew potent in political annoyance, 
somebody was employed to murder him. Never was there 
a vikr or better established murder than that of Claudius by 
Milo, or that of Garb d th rs by P mp y h n y {, 
man acUng as the to 1 f Syll Y 1 1! se d 1 d 

of the two Gracchi, arly t y b f L ro j t fi 

as necessary. So littl p es had 1 w d ind p 1 cal 
wisdom then made th t C cero w t w f anyth ^ 

monstrous in pleading f t 11 m t th t 



stances had made it ped S h m ssa 1 

and Cicero appeals tally tralflg fh 

against the murdere b 1 tl m as d th 

opposite side, and C think t q t ffi 1 1 pi 

"Oh but I a'i'iure you he was a bad man— I knew him to 
b(, a bad man And it n aa his d ty to 1 e m irdere 1 as the 
ole service he could icnJtr the commonwealth So again 
in common v, th all his professional brUhreu Cicero ne^tr 
scmplea to ascribe the foulest lu'it and abominatle propen 
siti 3 to any pubic intagonist neier aakmg 1 miself iny 
question but thi" IViU it look plausible? He personally 
eaupel Bich slandtr^ 1 lu as a \oun^ mai he was 
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known to be rather poor, and very studiona. But in later 
life a liorrible calumny of that very class settled upon him- 
self, and one pecidiarly stocking to hia parental grief ; for 
he waa tten sorrowing in estreniity for the departed lady 
who had heen associated in the slander. Do I lend a 
moment's credit to the foul insinuation 1 No. But I see 
the equity of thia retribution revolving upon one who had so 
often slandered others in the same malicioua way. At last 
the poisoned chalice came round to hia own lips, and at a 
moment when its venom reached hia heart of hearts. 

S. Tlie continued repetition of convulsiom in the Mate.— 
Under the last head I have noticed a consequence of the 
long Boman Anarchy dreadful enough to contemplate — viz. 
the necessity of murder as a sole relief to the extremities 
continually recurring, and aa a permanent temptation to the 
vitiation of all moral ideas in the necessity of defending it 
imposed often upon such men as Cicero. This was an evil 
which cannot be exa^eratcd : but a more extensive evil lay 
in the recurrence of those conapiraeiea which the public 
anarchy promoted. We have all been deluded upon this 
point. The conspiracy of Catiline, to those who weigh well 
the mystery still enveloping the names of Ciesar, of the 
Consul 0. Antonius, and others suspected as partial accom- 
plices in thia plot, and who consider also what parties were 
the exposers or merciless avengers of this plot, was but a 
reiteration of the attempts made within the previous fifty 
years by Marius, Cinna, Sylla, and finally by Cassar and by 
his heir Ootavius, to raise a reformed government, safe and 
stable, upon this hideous ohgarchy that annually almost 
brought the people of Eome into the necessity of a war and 
the danger of a merciless proscription. Tliat the usual 
system of fraudulent falsehoods waa offered by way of evi- 
dence against Catiline, is pretty obvious. Indeed, why should 
it have been spared } The evidence, in a lawyer's sense, is 
after all none at all. The pretended revelations of foreign 
envoys go for nothing. These could have been suborned moat 
easily. And the shocking defect of the case is that the 
accueed parties were never put on their defence, never con- 
froined with the base tools of the accusers, and the senators 
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injuring a man with the populace ot Eome when all other 
arts had failed, was t y th t gat hi jl was f 

burning the city. Th nd h ind ff n th 1 1 

otherwise the mob li te d t t f m pobt 1 

spiracy against a system nhltlyhtd 1> hmt 
senseless charge was re ed aga t C 1 1 n It h dlj 
worthy of notice. Ofht 1 thm uldb hif 
ruins ? Or how could he hope to found an mfiuence amongst 
those who were yet reeking from such a calamity ? 

But, in reality, this conspiracy was that effort continually 
inoying underground, and which would haye continuallj' 
exploded in shocks dreadful to the quiet of the nation, which 
mere necessity, and the instincts of position, prompted to the 
parties interested. Let the reader only remember the long 
and really ludicrous succession of men sent out against 
Antony at Mutina by the Senate, viz. Octayiua, Plancua, 
Asinius Pollio, Lepidus, every one of whom fell away almost 
instantly to the anti-senatorial cause, to say nothing of the 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, who would undoubtedly have 
followed the general precedent^ had they not been killed 
prematurely : and it wiU. become apparent how irresistible 
this popular cause was, as the sole introduction to a patriotic 
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reformation, ranged too notoriously gainst a narrow scheme 
of selfishness, which interested hardly forty families. It does 
not follow that all men, simply as enemies of an oligarchy, 
would have afterwards exhibited a pure patriotiBjn. Cresar, 
however, did. His reforms, even before his Pompeian 
struggle, were the greatest ever made by an individual ; and 
those which he carried through after that struggle, and 
during that brief terra which his murderers allowed him, 
transcended by much all that in any one century had been 
accomplished by the collective patriotisu of Rome. 
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The late Dr. Arnold f Eugby nt ons that, when he was 
meditating a work on ra t n (I forget what) of Ancient 
History, there reach I h n f ■om of the Napiera (either 
Sir William, it mu ha b n the late General Sir 

Charles) an admonit y aut n to b ware of treating Pompey 
with any harshness nnd 1 at on under the comraoa 
notion that he Lad been spoiled m youth by unmerited 
success, had been petted by a most ignorant populace through 
half-a-century, and, finally, coming into collision with the 
greatest of men, had naturally made a total shipwreck ; for 
that, on the contrary, he waa a very great strategist ; yea, in 
spite of Pharaalia (and in spite, I presume, of his previous 
Italian campaign). Now, the Napiers, a distinguished 
family, " jiwiflum moaiive yu(e proderat urbi," and qualified to 
offer suit and service " tarn Marti qvam Mercwrio," have a 
right to legislate on such a subject, — have a limited right 
even to dogmatise, and to rivet their conclusions (if at any 
odd corner shaky) by what Germans term, a ijKnAt-spntcft. 
But the general impression is likely to prevail, until his 
annals are re-written, that, in the fullest sense of that modem 
sneer, Pompey (if any man on the rolls of History) was "a 
Sepoy General" ; he earned his reputation t«o surely by 
building on other men's foundations ; and ho prospered in 
any brilliant degree only so long as he contended with 
Asiatic antagonists. That famous sneer came round with 



' What is here ptinl*d as a Postscript appeared originally aa part 
of a " Pre&cfi" prefixed by De Qiiiucey in 1858 to the volume of tis 
Collected Writii^ containing his paper on Cicero.— M. 
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killing recoil before the play was over upon those that 
launched it, like the hoomerwng of the poor Australian 
savi^e in anskiKul hands : but it ia a sneer that still tells 
retrospectively upon the Pompcy that in his morning hours 
waa tiio pet of ill-clistinguiehing Eome. A Sepoy General 
is one to whom the praise of the martinet ia the breath of 
hia nostrils, — who thinks it a bagatelle in a soldier to have 
the trick of running away, provided he runs with grace and 
a stately air ; and, above all, a Sepoy General is one that 
reaps a perpetual consolation under calamities from the 
luxtiry of " prospecting " malice, "I maybe beaten," says 
the g^lant man, " on the open field of battle. But what 
then? My secret consolations remain: 'my mind to me 
a kingdom is.' And this mind suggests that, if unable to 
faee my enemy in the daylight, I may yet find the means to 
murder him at n^ht" Such as these were the habits and 
the reversionary consolations of Pompey, And I should 
have suggested to Dr. Arnold that, after all, since there is no 
State Paper Office 'Km ur''gfml 'Idytht 
might contribute n mte Iwh th Idldfld d 
since Pompeii itself tl gl b It th N p hte 1 d 1 
estate of this very Phareal in P p y has h th t fum h 1 
amongst all her onroll dyi/ Igtlltwdth 

military vindicati f h g d landl rd tl 

Napiers must be co t t f tl p t with th H d 
ments that have fail d t wh t w h tl p mj Id t rs 

now lying witho t 1 ead som h h f 

Aboukir, at the b tt t tl se M U th 

relates to Pompey Ityitm dtt p 

which aspect of h p te I h d th g t 11 

It is Pompey as a man, las ti m djl dbtl 
to Eome than any th ngt h t p th 1 1 

am reviewing. A bad man he was, — a vile man ; and upon 
the evidence of one who would have been (and long had 
been) his friend for purposes that could be decently avowed, 
and his horrorstruck confidant for such as could not. On 
the impulse of mere vindictive fury against Ccesar and the 
supporters of Cfesar, he would have visited Eome with 
famine and the swori All the absurd designs against Eome 
that ever were vieti.dmio'itsly imputed to Catiline Pompey in 
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his secret purposes entertained steadily and inexorably. Cicero 
was far from being a good man t«o ami tious he was by 
much ; and tlie enjoymeBt of his patr c an honoura was too 
incompatible with the general welfire for ajiy true civic 
patriotism. But he was too n odeiate and decent a man to 
harmonise with the faction that had formed itself in Pom- 
pey's camp. But this subject I will not pursue ; it would 
be actii/in, agere, — as it is already sketched, though rapidly 
and insufficiently, in the paper entitled " Cicero." 
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TsTHODircriON ^ 

The majesty of the Eomaa Csesar Semper Augustus haa 
never yet been, fully appreciated ; noi has any man yet 
explained sufBciently in wliat respects this title and this 
ofRce were absolutely anique. There was but one Rome : no 
other city, as we are satisfied by the collation of many facts, 
has ever rivalled this astonishing metropolis in the grandeur 
of magnitude ; and not many — perhaps, if we except the 
cities built tinder Grecian anspices along the line of three 
thousand miles from Western Capua or Syracuse to the 
Euphrates and oriental Palmyra, none at all — in the gran- 
deur of architectural display. Speaking even of London, 
we ought in all reason to say the Jfation of London, and not 
the City of London ; but of Rome in her meridian hours 
nothing else could be said in the naked rigour of logic. A 
million and a half of souls — that population, ipait from any 
other distinctions, is per le for London a jiistif\ii^ ground 
for such a classification ; a fortiori, then, will it belong to a 
city which counted from one horn to the other of its mighty 
suburbs not less than four millions of mhalntants at the very 
least, — as we resolutely maintain after reviewing all that has 

^ Tha series of papers with thia title appealed oi^inally in Biackr 
wood's Magasine for October and Novemlier 1832, January 1833, and 
Jnne, July, and August 1834. Xhey were reprinted bj De Qnincey in 
1859 in the tenth volume of his Collected Writings, with slight 
changes of phraseology here and there, and some added footnotes. — M. 

' This was the first portion of the first Paper on " Tha Ctesacs " as 
it stood in Blackimod for October 1832.— M. 
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been written on that muoh-vexed theme, — and not impossibly 
half as many more.^ Republican Rome had her prerogative 
Tribe ; the Earth has its prerogative City ; aad that City 

As was the City, such was its Prince — mysterious, solitary, 
unique. Each was to the other an adef[uate counterpart, 
each reciprocally that perfect mirror which reflected, as in 
ofta materia, those incommunicable attributes of grandeur 
that under the same shape and denomination never upon this 
earth were destined to be revived. Rome has not been re- 
peated; neither has Ciesar. Uhi Ciesar, ibi Boma, was a 

' "A million and a half," wlich was the true iiuraerioal return of 
population from the English capital about twenty years back [1832], 
■when thia papar was written, At present [1859], and for some time, 
it b^ stood at two millions pltis aa many thousands as express the 
days of a solar year. But, if ai^justed li meet the corrections due 
upou the annual growths of the people, in that case the true return 
must mow (viz. January of the year 1859) show a considerable esceas 
beyond two and a half millions. Do we mean to assert, Uieu, that 
the ancient Rome of the Oesara, that mighty ancestral forerunner of 
the Papal Kome,— which, in this year 1859, counts about 180,000 
citizens [or, in fact, above Edinburgh by a trifle, hy 200,000 below 
Glasgow, by 150,000 below Manchester), — did in reality ever surmount 
numerically the now awful London ! Is that what we mean ? Yes ; 
that is wl^t we mean. We must remember the prodigious area which 
Borne stretched over. We must remember that feature in the Bomin 
domestic architecture (so impressively insisted on hy the rhetorician 
Aristidea) in which the ancient Rome resembled the ancient Edinburgh 
and so far greatly eclipsed London, viz. the vast ascending series of 
storeys, laying stratum npon stratum, tier upon tier, ot men and 
women, as in some mighty theatre of human hives. Not that London 
is deficient in thousands of lofty streets ; but the storeys rarely ascend 
beyond the fourth, or, at most, the fifth ; whereas the old Borne and 
the old Bdinbui'gh counted at intervals by sevens or even tens. This 
element in the calculation being allowed for, perhaps the four millions 
of Lipaiua may seem a reasonable population for the flouriahing days 
of C/esarian Bome, which ran far ahead of Bepublican Rome. On 
this assumption. Gome will take the first place, London (as it now is) 
the second, Paris (of to-day) the third, New York (800,000) and prob- 
ably the ancient Alexandria the fourth places, on the world's register 
of mighty metropolitan cities. Babylon and Nineveh ate too entirely 
within the eiaggerating influences of misty traditions and nursery 
fables, like the vapoury exhalations of the Fala Morgana — ft species 
of delusion resting upon a primary basia of reahty, but repeating this 
reality so otl^n, through endless aelf-multiphcatiou, by means of 
optical reflexion and refraction, that the final result is little better 
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maxim of Boman jnriepiudence. And the eame maxim may 
be translated into a wider meaning ; in which it becomes 
true also for our hislorical experience. Ctesar and Eome 
have flourished and expired together. Each reciprocally was 
easenlial to the other. Even the Olympian Pantheon needed 
Home for its full gloriftcation ; and Jove himself first knew 
his own grandeur when robed and shrined as Jupiter 
Capitolinna. The illimitable attributes of the Roman Prince, 
Iwundless and comprehensive as the universal air — like that 
also bright and apprehensible to the most vagrant eye, yet in 
parts {and those not far removed) unfathomable as outer 

than absolute fiction. And, universallj, with regard to Asiatic cities 
(above all, ivith regard to Chinese cities), the reader must carry with 
him these cautions ; — 

1st, That Asiatics, with rare esceptioiis, have little regard for 
truth ! by habit and policy they are even more menda th 1h y 
are perfidious. Fid^ty in engagements, sincerity, and d mte ted 
veracity, rank, in Oriental estuuates, as the perfection f d y 

2d, That, having no liberal curiosity, the Chin m a 
troubles his head about the statistical circumstances of his wa ty 
province, or natal territory. Such researches he w Id egard as 
}>longhing the sands of the sea-shore, or counting tlie w es 

Sd, That, two grounds of falsification being thus la d, n (A) tl 
ostentations mendacity, and (B), which glories in its own blmdness, 
the ignorance of all iliose who oi^ht to be authorities upon such 
queEtions, a third ground arises naturally from the peculiar and special 
character of Eastern cities, which, for all European ears, too readily aids 
in misleading. Too often such cities are improvised by means of 
mud, turf, light sj)ars, canvas, &c. Hibernian cabins, Scotch bothies 
{which word is radically the same as the booth of English fairs), hovels 
for sheltering cattle l^m the weather, — or buildings of a similar style 
and fugitive malce^hift character, under the hurried workmanship of 
three or foiu- hundred thousand men, — run up within a single forenoon 
a perishable t«wn that meets the necessities of a southern climal«. 
Schiller, in his ' ' Wallenstein," sketches such a light canvas town as 
the hurried extemjiore creaUon of soldiers. SchUler's description is 
a sketch ; and such a military creation is itself but a sketch of a 
regular and finished (own. Military by its first outline and sugges- 
tion, such a frail acenica] town always retains its military make-shift 
character ; and is, in fact, to the very last, an encampment of gipsies 
or migrating travellers, rather than an architectural residence of 
settlers who have ceased iVom vagrancy. Even as an impromied 
home, such a stage mimicry of a city could find toleration only in a 
warm climate. But such a climate, and such slender masquerading 
abodes, are found throughout the Korthem Tropic in the southern 
regions of At«ia. 
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daikness (for no chamber in a dungeon could ehroud in more 
impenetrable concealment a deed of murder than the Mp]>er 
chambers of the air) ; these attributes, so impressive to the 
imagination, and which all the subtlety of the Roman ^ wit 
could as little fathom as the fleets of Cfesar could traverse the 
Polar basin or unlock the gatea of the Pacific, are best 
symbolized, and find their most appropriate exponent, in the 
illimitable City itself — that R«me, whose centre, the Capital, 
was immovable as Teneriffe or Atlas, but whose circumference 
waa shadowy, uncertain, restless, and advancing as the 
frontiers of her all-conquering empire. It is false to say that 
with C*sar came the destruction of Roman greatness. Peace, 
hollow rhetoricians ! until Csesar came, Rome was a minor ; 
by him she attained her majority, and fulfilled her destiny. 
Caius Julius, you say, deflowered the vii^n purity of her 
civil liberties. Doubtless, then, Rome had risen immaculate 
from the arms of Sylla and of Marius. But, if it were Caius 
Julius tliat deflowered Rome, if under him she forfeited her 
dowry of civic purity, if to him she first unloosed her maiden 
zone, then be it affirmed boldly that she d h t t 

favours for the noblest of her wooers ; 1 m pi 1 th 
justification of Falconbridge for his i h g 

with the lion-hearted king — such a s w sell ML 

Did Julius deflower Rome ? Then, by th t ns t 

he caused her to fulfil the functions of h t re h 
pelled her to exchange the imperfect and h t di f 

a mere fmnina for the perfections oia.m I er Ad t ph 
apart, we maintain that Rome lost no libe t by h 1 ty 

Julius. That which in tendency and by th pir f h 
institutions, that which by her very co pt d b se 

co-operating with her laws, Rome prom Id 1 d in 
the germ— even that, and nothing less d ft t d d R m 
unfold and accomplish under this Julia vi 1 Th rap 

(if such it were) of Cresar, her final Eo Is, pi ted f 
Borne that which the rape under Romul h ml 
augurating Ceesar, had prosperously beg An 1 th b 

1 Or even of modeiii wit ; witness the vain attempt of so many 
eminent jCTi(i.e.jiiris!!oiiaulti), and illostrions ^nfeCM«ws (i.e. dockira 
of law), to explain in self-consistency the differii^ functions of the 
liomon Oesar, and in what sense he was legiitis solatiis. 
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supreme man was a nation-city matured ; and from the ever- 
lasting and nameless ■■ city was a man produced capable of 
taming her indomitable nature, and of forcing her to immolate 
her wild virginity to the state best fitted for the destined 
"Mother of Empires." Peace, then, rhetoricians, false 
threnodiata of false liberty ! hollow chanters over the ashes of 
a hollow republic 1 Without Csesar we affirm a thousand 
times that there would have been no perfect Eome ; and, but 
for Eome, there could have been no such man as Cfesar, 

Both then were immortal ; each worthy of each. And 
the Om vigd nihil simih cmt seemdma of the poet was as 
true of one as of the other. For, if by comparison with Eome 
other cities were but villages, with even more propriety it 
may be asserted that after the Roman Ctesara all modem 
kings, kesars, or emperors are mere phantoms of royalty. 
The Ctesar of Weat^m Rome — he only of all earthly potentates, 
past or to come, could be said to re^n as a monarch, that is, 
aa a solitary king. He was not the greatest of princes, 
simply because there was no other but himself. There were 
doubtiess a few outlying rulers, of unknown names and titles, 
upon the mai^ns of his empire ; there were tributaiy 
lieutenants and barbarous reffali, the obscure vassals of his 
sceptre, whose homage was offered on the lowest step of his 
tlirone, aud scarcely known to him but as objects of disdain. 
But these feudatories could no more break the unity of his 
empire, which embraced the whole oikou/iwv^ — the total 
habitable world as then known to geography or recognised 
by the muse of history— than at this day the British Empire 
on the sea can be brought into question or made conditional 
because some chief of Owyhee or Tongatftboo should proclaim 
a momentary independence of the British trident, or should 
even offer a transient outrage to her sovereign flag. Such 
a femfestas in matulA might raise a brief uproar in his 
little native archipelago, but too feeble to reach the shores of 
Europe by an echo, or to ascend by so much as an infantine 
susurrm to the ears of the British Neptune Parthia, it 
is true, might pretend to the dignity of an empire But 
her sovereigns, though sitting in the seat of tl t n^eat king 

; of Eome it vaa a point of 

n faut, it was never r e.ih ) 
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(6 ^SmriAeus), were no longer the rulers of a vast and polished 
nation. They were r^arded as barbarians — potent only hy 
their standing army, not upon the lai^er basis of civic 
strength ; and, even imder this limitation, they were supposed 
to owe mora to the circumstances of their position — theit 
climate, their remoteness, and their inaciMssibility escept 
through srid and sultry deserts — than to intrinsic resources, 
such as could he permanently relied on in a serious trial of 
strength between the two powers. The kings of Parthia, 
therefore, were far enough from being regarded in the light 
of antagonist forces to the majesty of Borne. And, these 
withdrawn from the comparison, who else was there — what 
prince, what king, what potentate of any denomination- — to 
break the universal calm that through centuries continued to 
lave, as with the qaist undulations of summer lakes, the 
sacred footsteps of the Cesarean throne 1 

The Byzantine Court, which, merely as the inheritor of 
some fragments from that august throne, was drunk with 
excess of pride, surrounded itself with elaborate expressions 
of a grandeur beyond what mortal eyes were supposed able to 
sustain. These fastidious, and sometimes fantastic, ceremonies, 
originally devised as the very extremities of anti-barbarism, 
were often themselves but too nearly aUied in spirit to the 
barbaresque in taste. In reality, some parts of the Byzantine 
court ritual were arranged in the same spirit as that of China 
or the Bnrman Empire ; or fashioned by anticipation, as one 
might think, on the practice of that Oriental Cham (the 
progenitor, by the way, of the present Chinese Emperor) who 
used daily to proclaim by sound of trumpet to the kings in 
the four corners of the earth that they, having dutifully 
awaited the close of his dinner, might now with his royal 
licence go to their own. 

From such vestiges of derivative grandeur, propagated to 
ages so remote from itself, and sustained by manners so dif- 
ferent from the spirit of her own, we may faintly measure the 
strength of the or^nal impulse given to the feelings of men 
by tlie saered majesty of the Roman throne. How potent 
must that splendour have been whose mere reflection shot 
rays upon a distant crown, under another heaven, and across 
the wilderness of fourteen centuries ! Splendour thus trans- 
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mitted, thus sustained, and thus i p li bl gu 
transcendent vigour ia the basis of d 1 po B 1 

and deep must those foundations Lav b laid wh h Id 
support an " arch of empire " rising t tltgdl !ttl — 
an altitud wl 1 fli d to bring th th k f 

poaterity t th xt tl g leration. 

Power n i by esistance. Up h seal 1 

it were aj pi d w tl k 11, the relaiio t great •^ Era 
to the greate t f all that has gone b f h 1 h th t 

has come aft h w Id first be ade^i ly 1 d Tl 

youi^st reader will know that the g d t f m wl h 
the colUdive might of the human rac has f ted t. If 

are the Four Monarchies. Four tim h th d tnb ti 
forces of nations gathered themselves imd 1 tro 
pression of the sword, into mighty aggre te — d mm t I 
JJiiiversal Empirei or Monarchies. Th t ed th 

Holy Scriptures ; and it is upon ih w rr t h t m 
have supposed no Fifth Monarchy TJ 1 Emp 

possible in an earthly sense, but th t, wh h 

empire arises, it will have Christ f t 1 d — th 
words, that no fifth monarchia can take j 1 til Oh 

shall have swallowed up all other forms ot 1 1 

shall have gathered the whole family of man to f 1 1 

under one all-conquering Shepherd. Hence th f t f 

1650, who proclaimed Jesus for their king, 1 h d 1 
sincerely anticipate his near advent in gre.t p 1 

under some personal manifestation, were usually tyl 1 F fl 

However, waiving the question (interesting enough in 
itself) whether upon earthly principles a fifth universal 
empire could by possibility arise in the present condition of 
knowledge for man individually and of ot^anization for man 
in general^this question waived, and confining ourselves to 
the comparison of those four monarchies which actually have 
existed, — of the Assyrian, or earliest, we may remark that it 
' This we mention because a great error has been sometimca com- 
mitted in exposing their error ; which consisted, not in supposing that 
for a fifth time men were to be gathered nnder one sceptre, and thnt 
sceptre wielded by Jesits Christ, hnt in supposing that this great era 
had then arrived, or that with no deeper moral revolation men could 
be fitted for that j-ofce. 
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found men in no state of cohesion. This cause, which came 
in aid of ita iirat foundation, would probaMy continue, and 
woiJd diminish the intensUy of the power m the same pio- 
portioa as it promoted its extension. This monarchy would 
be absolute only by the personal presence of the monarch ; 
elsewhere, from mere defect of oi^anization, it would and 
must betray the total imperfections of an elementary state, 
and of a first experiment. More by the weakness inherent 
in its enemy than by ita own strength, did the Persian spear 
of Cyrus prevail against the Assyrian. Two centuries re- 
volved, seven or eight generations, when Alexander found 
himself in the same position as Cyrus for building a third 
monarchy, and aided by the self-same vices of luxurious 
efieminaoy in his enemy, confronted with the self-same virtues 
of enterprise aad hardihood in his compatriot soldiers. The 
native PersiaJis, in the earliest and very limited import of 
that name, were a poor and hardy race of mountaineers. So 
were the men of Macedon ; and neither one tribe nor the 
other found any adequate resistance in the luxurious 
occnpanta of Babylonia, We may add, with respect to these 
two earliest monarchies, that the Ajssyrian was undefined with 
regard to space, and the Persian fugitive with regard to time. 
But, for the third — the Grecian or Macedonian — we know 
that the arts of civility and of civil organization had made 
great progress before the Roman strength was measured 
f^ainst it. In Macedon, in Achaia, in Syria, in Asia Uinor, 
in Egypt) — everywhere the members of this empire had 
begun to knit; the cohesion was far closer, the development 
of their resources more complete ; the resistance, therefore, 
by many hundred degrees more formidable : consequently, 
by the fairest inference, the power in that proportion greater 
which laid the foundations of this last great monarchy. It is 
probable, indeed, both a priori and upon the evidence of 
various &cts which have survived, that each of the four great 
empires successively triumphed over an antagonist barbarous 
in comparison of itself, and each by and through that very 
superiority in the arts and policy of civilisation. 

Borne, therefore, which came last in the succession, and 
swallowed up the three great powers that had seriatim cast 
the human race into one mould, and had brought them under 
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the unity of b, single wil!, entered by inheritance upon all 
that its predecessors in that career had appropriated, hut in a 
condition of far ampler development. Estimated merely by 
longitude and latitude, the territory of the Roman. £mpire 
■was the finest by much that has ever fallen under a single 
sceptre. Amoi^st modem empires, doubtless, the Spanish 
of the sixteenth century, and the British of the present, can- 
not but be admired as prodigious growths out of so small a 
stem. In that view, they will be endless monuments in 
attestation of the marvels which are lodged in civilisation. 
But, considered in and for itself and with no reference to the 
proportion of the creating forces, each of these empires has 
the great defect of being disjointed, and even insusceptible of 
perfect union. It is in fact no viTteuluin of social oi^nizn- 
tion which held them together, but the ideal tmculum of a 
common fealty, and of submission to the same sceptre. This 
is not lilie the tie of manners, operative even where it is not 
perceived, but like the distinctions of geography — existing 
to-day, forgotten to-morrow, and abolished by a stroke of 
the pen, or a trick of diplomacy. Russia, again, a mighty 
empire as respects the simple grandeur of magnitude, builds 
her power upon sterility. She has it in her power to seduce 
an invading foe into vast circles of starvation, of which the 
radii measure a thousand league. Frost and snow are con- 
federates of her strength. She is strong by her very weak- 
ness. But Rome laid a belt about the Mediterranean of a 
thousand miles in breadth- — of more than two thousand 
in length ; and within that zone she comprehended not only 
all the great cities of the ancient world, but so perfectly did 
she lay the garden of the world in every climate, and for 
every mode of natural wealth, within her own ring-fence, 
that since that era no land, not having been part and parcel 
of the Roman Empire, has ever risen into strength and 
opulence, except where unusual artificial industry has availed 
to counteract the tendencies of nature. So entirely had 
Rome engrossed whatsoever was rich by the mere bounty of 
native endowment. 

Vast, therefore, unexampled, immeasurable, was the basis 
of natural power upon which the Roman throne reposed. 
Tlie military force which put Rome in possession of this 
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inordinate power was certainly in some respecta artificial ; 
bitt the power itself was natural, and not subject to the ebbs 
and flows which attend the commercial empires of our days ; 
and, in fact, to be commercial is the very laurel-crown o[ 
man's development as civilisation slowly ascends to its 
supreme stages, for all are in part commercial. The depres- 
sion, the reverses, of Eome, were confined to one shape — 
famine ; a terrific shape, doubtless, but one which levies its 
penalty of suffering not by elaborate processes that do not 
exhaust their total cycle in less than long periods of years. 
Fortunately for those who survive, no arrears of misery are 
allowed hy this scourge of ancient days^ ; the total penalty 
is paid down at once. As respected the hand of man, Eome 
slept for ages in absolute security. She could suffer only by 
the wrath of Providence ; and, so long as she continued to 
be Eome, for many a generation she only of all the monarchies 
has feared no mortal hand ; ^ 



' "Of ancient dags" ;— Porit is remarkable, and it serves to mark 
an radubitable progress of mankind, that Ijefore the Christian era 
famines were of freqnent ocomrence m conntries the most civilised ; 
aftetwanls they became rare, and Intferly have entirely altered their 
character int^ occasional dearths. 

' Unless that hand w«re her own armed against herself; upon 
which topic there is a inirst of noble Bloquenca in one of tlia ancient 
Panegyrioi, when haranguing the Emperor Theodosins ; "Thon, Rome! 
" that, haviiig onee suffered bj the loadnesa of Cinna, and of the cruel 
" Marius ragii^ from banishment, and of Sj'lla, that won his wreath 
' ' of prosperity from thy disasters, and of Osat, compassionate to the 
" dead, didst shudder at every blast of the trumpet filled by the 
" breath of civil commotion, ^thou, that, besides the wreck of thy 
" soldiery perishing on either aide, didst bewail, amongst tliy spee- 
" taeles of domestic woe, the Inminaries of thy senate extinguished, 
" the heads of thy consuls flied upon a halberd, weeping for ages over 
" thy self-slanghtered Catos, thy headless Ciceros {trancosquB Cieer- 
" ones) and unburied Pompeys ;— to whom the party madness of thy 
" own children had wrought in every nge heavier woe than the Cat- 
" thaginian thunderii^ at thy gates, or the Gaul admitted within thy 
" walls ; on whom (Emathia, more fatal than the day of Allia,^ — 
" Collina, more dismal than CanntB,— had inflicted such deep memorials 
" of wounds that, from bitter eipwienc« of thy own valour, no enemy 
■' was to thee so formidable as thyself ;— thou, Eome ! didst now for 
" tlio first time behold a civil war issuing in a hallowed prosperity, a 
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That the possessor and wielder of such enormous power- 
power alike admirable for ita extent, for its intensity, and 
for ita consecration from all counter-forcea which could re- 
strain it, or endanger it — should be regarded as sharing in 
the attributes of supernatural beings, is no more than might 
naturally be expected. All other known power in human 
hands has either been extensive, bnt wanting in intensity — 
or intense, but wanting in extent — or, thirdly, liable to 
permanent control and hazard from some antagonist power 
comraensnrate with itself. But the [loman power, in its 
centuries of grandeur, involved every mode of strengtli, with 
absolute immunity from all kinds and degrees of weakness. 
It ought not, therefore, to surprise ua that the Emperor, as 
the depositary of this clianned power, should have been 
looked npon as a sacred person, and the imperial family 
considered a " divina domus." It is an error to regard this 
as excess of adulation, or as built originally upon hypocrisy. 
Undoubtedly the expressions of this feeling are sonietimes 
gross and overcharged, as we find them in the very greatest 
of the Roman poets ; for example, it shocks us to find a fine 
writer, in anticipating the future canonization of his patron, 
and his instalment amongst the heavenly hosts, b^ging him 
to keep his distance warily from this or that constellation, 
and to be cautious of throwing his weight into either hemi- 
sphere, until the scale of proportions were accurately ad- 
justed. These, doubtless, are passf^s degrading alike to the 
poet and his subject. But why ? Not because they ascribe 
to the Emperor a sanctity which he had not in the minds of 
men universally, or which even to the writer's feeling was 
exaggerated, but because it was espreased coarsely, and as a 
physical power. Now, everything physical is measurable by 
weight, motion, and resistance, and is therefore definite. 
But the very essence of whatsoever is supernatural lies in 
the indefinite. That power, therefore, with which the minds 
of men invested the Emperor was vulgarized (in Eoman 
phrase obsolejkbat) by this coarse translation into the r^ion 

" soldiery appeased, recovered Italy, tmd for tb jsalf liberty eatablialieiL 
" Kow f^st in tbylong annals tliou didat rest tram a civil war in sttcb 
" a peace that righteously, and with maternal tenderaea?, thou mightst 
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of physics. Else it is evident that any power which, hy 
standing above all human control, occupies the next station 
to superhuman, modes of authority, must be invested by all 
minds alike with some dim and undefined relation to the 
sanctities of the iinaeen world. Thus, for instance, the Pope, 
as the father of Catholic Christendom, could not bat be 
viewed with awe by any Christian of deep feeling, as stand- 
ing in some relation to the true and unseen Father of the 
spiritual body. Nay, considering that even false religions,- 
as those of P^an mytholt^y, have probably never been 
utterly stripped of all truth, but that every such mode of 
error has perhaps been designed as a process, and adapted hy 
Providence to the case of those who were capable of admit- 
ting no more perfect shape of truth — even the heads of such 
superstitions (the Dalai Lama, for instance) may not unreason- 
ably be presumed as within the ec^isaiice and special pro- 
tection of Heaven. Much more may this be supposed of 
him to whose care waa confided the weightier port of the 
human race ; who had it in his power to promote or to 
suspend the progress of human improvement ; and of whom, 
and the motions of whose will, the very prophets of Judea 
took cognisance. No nation, and no king, was utterly 
divorced from the councils of God. Palestine, as a central 
chamber of God's administration, stood in some relation to 
all. It has been remarked, as a mysterious and significant 
fact, that the founders of the great empires all had some 
connexion, more or less, with the temple of Jerusalem. 
Melanchthon even observes it, in his Sketch of Universal 
History, as worthy of notice that Pompey died, as it were, 
»-ithin sight of that very temple which he had polluted. 
Let us not suppose that Paganism, or Pagan nations, were 
therefore excluded from the concern and tender interest of 
Heaven. They also had their place allowed. And we may 
be sure that, amongst them, the Komaa Empror, as the 
great steward and factor tor the happiness of more men, aud 
men more cultivateJ, than ever before were intrusted to the 
motions ot a single will, had a special, singular, and mys- 
terious relation to the secret counsels of Heaven. 

Even we, therefore, may lawfully attribute some sanctity 
to the Roman Emperor. That the Romans did so with 
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absolute sincerity is certain. The altars of the Emperor had 
a twofold consecration ; to 'violate tliem was the double 
crime of trea:Son and sacrilege. In hia appearances of state 
and ceremony, the lire, the sacted fire, eTrd/tTreue, mored 
pompously in ceremonial solemnity before him ; and every 
other circumstance of divine worship attended ■ he Emperor 
in his lifetime .1 

To this view of the imperial character and relations must 
be added one single circumatance, which in some measure 
altered the whole for the individual who happened to fill 
the office. The Emperor it facto might be viewed under 
two aspects; there was the man, and there was the office. 
In his office he was immortal and sacred : but, as a question 
might still be raised, hy means of a mercenary army, as to 
the claims of the particular individual who at any time 
filled the office, the very sanctity and privilege of the char- 
acter with which he was clothed might actually be turned 
against himself ; and here it is, at this point, that the 
character of Roman Emperor became truly and mysteriously 
awful. Gibbon has taken notice of the extraordinary situa- 
tion of a sa^eet in the Eoman Empire who should attempt 
to fly from the wrath of the CtEsar. Such was the ubiquifj 
of the Emperor that this was metaphysically hopeless. 
Except across pathless deserts or amongst barliarous nomads, 
it was impossible to find even a transient sanctuary from the 
imperial pursuit. If the fugitive went down to the sea, 
there he met the Emperor ; if he took the wings of the 
morning, and fled to the uttermost parts of the earth, there 
also was Ciesar in the person of Ma lieutenants. But, by a 
dreadful counter-charm, the same omnipresence of imperial 
anger and retribution which withered the hopes of the poor 
humble prisoner met and confounded the Emperor himself, 
when hurled from hia elevation by some fortunate rival. 
All the kingdoms of the earth, to one in that situation, 
became but so many wards of the same infinite prison. 
Flight, if it were even successful for the moment, did bnt a 

' The fact is that the Emperor was more of a sacred ftnd divine 
creature in hia lifetime than after his death. His conaeccated cluir- 
aoter as a living ruler was a truth ; liis canonization, a fictiou of 
tenderness to big menior}-. 
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little retard his inevitable doom. And so evident was tliis 
that baldly in one instance did the fallen prince attempt to 
fly ; passively he met the death which was inevitable, in the 
very spot where ruin had overtaken him. Neither was it 
possible even for a merciful conijueror to show mercy ; for, 
in the presence of an army so mercenaiy and factious, his 
own safety was hut too deeply involved in the extermination 
of rival pretenders to the crown. 

Such, amidst the sacred security and inviolability of the 
office, was the hazardous tenure of the individual. Nor 
did his dai^er always arise from persons in the rank of 
competitors and rivals. Sometimes it menaced him in 
quarters which his eye had never penetrated, and from 
enemies too obscure to have reached his ear. By way of 
illustration we will cite a case from the life of the Emperor 
Commodus, which is wild enough to have furnished the plot 
of a romance, though as well authenticated as any other 
passage in that reign. The story is narrated by Herodian, 
and the outline was this : — A slave of noble qualities, and 
of magnificent person, having liberated himself from the 
degradation of bondage, determined to avenge his own 
ivrongs by inflicting continual terror upon the town and 
neighbourhood which had witnessed his humilialJon. For 
this purpose he resorted to the woody recesses of the pro- 
vince (somewhere in the modem Transsylvania), and, attract- 
ing to his wild encampment as many fugitives as he could, 
by degrees he succeeded in training a very formidable troop 
of freebooters. Partly from the energy of his own nature, 
and partly from the neglect and remissness of the provincial 
magistrates, the robber captain rose from less to more, until 
he had formed a little army, equal to the task of assaulting 
fortified cities. In this stage of his adventures, he encoun- 
tered and defeated several of the imperial ofBoers command- 
ing large detachments of troops ; and at length grew of 
consequence suflcient to draw upon himself the Emperor's 
eye, and the honour of his personal displeasure. In high 
wrath and disdain at the insults offered to his eagles by 
this fugitive slave, Commodus fulminated against him such 
an edict as left him no hope of much longer escapii^ with 
impunity. 
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Public vei^ance was now awakened ; the imperial troops 
were inarching from every quarter upon the same centre ; 
and the slave became sensible that in a very short space of 
time he must be sniroTiiided and destroyed. In this des- 
perate situation he took a desperate resolution : he assembled 
his troops, laid before them his plan, concerted the various 
steps for carrying it into effect, and then dismissed them as 
independent wanderers. So ends the first chapter of the tale. 
The nest opens in the passes of the Alps, whither, by 
various routes, of seven or eight hundred miles in estent, 
these men had threaded their way in manifold disguises 
tlirough the very midst of the Emperor's camps. According 
to this man's gigantic enterprise, in which the means were as 
audacious as the purpose, the conspirators were to rendezvous, 
and first to recognise each other, at the gates of Eome. From 
the Danube to the Tiber did this band of robbers severally 
pursue their perilous routes through all the diiiioultiea of the 
road and the jealousies of the military stations, sustained by 
the mere thir"t of ven"eance — vengeance against that mighty 
f wl n th y kn w ly by his proelamatjons against them- 
sel E th nt n 1 to prosper ; the conspirators 

uud tl wall f E me ; the final details were ar- 
1 an! th ala w uld have prospered but for a, 

nfling a d nt Th se son waa one of general carnival at 
11 m a d, b th h Ip f those disguises which the licence 

f th f t al t m 11 w d, the murderers were to have 
J ted a m k rs t th Emperor's retirement, when a 

Ts I w d t k th suspicions of a sentineL One 

f tl n 1 irat arre ted ; under the terror and un- 

ta nty f th m m nt I made much ampler discoveries 
thni( ptlflm; the other accomplices were 

i a d C mm du was delivered from the uplifted 
daggers of those mho had sought him by months of patient 
wanderings, pursued through all the depths of the Illyrian 
forests, and the difficulties of the Alpine passes. It is not 
easy to find words of admiration commensurate to the 
energetic hardihood of a slave who, by way of answer and 
reprisal to an edict summarily consigning him to persecution 
and death, determines to cross Europe in quest of ita author, 
though no less a person than the master of the world — to 
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seek tini out in the inmost recesses of his capital oitj, of his 
ptivato palace, of liis consecrated hed-chamler — and there to 
lodge a di^er in his heart, as the adeijuate reply to the 
imperial sentence of proscription against liimself. 

Such, amidst the superhuman grandeur and hallowed 
privileges of the Roman Emperor's office, were the extra- 
ordinary perils which menaced the individual officer. The 
office rose by its grandeur to a region above the clouds and 
vapours of earth : the officer might find his personal security 
as unsubstantial as those wandering vapours. Nor is it 
possible that these circnmsfancea of violent opposition c^n 
be better iUustrated than in this tale of Herodian. Whilst 
the Emperor's mighty arms were stretched out to arrest some 
potectat* in the heart of Asia, a poor slave is silently and 
stealthily creeping round the base of the Alps, with the pur- 
pose of winning his way as a murderer to the imperial bed- 
chamber ; Ctesar is watching some potent rebel of the Orient 
at a distance of two thousand leagues, and he overlooks the 
da^er which is within three stealthy steps, and one tiger's 
leap, of his own heart. All the he^hts and the depths which 
belong to man's frailty, all the contrasts of glory and mean- 
ness, the extremities of what is highest and lowest in human 
casualties, meeting in the station of the Roman Ctesar Semper 
Augustus, have combined to call him into high marble relief, 
and to make hiai the most interesting study of all whom 
History has emblazoned with colours of fire and blood, or has 
crowned most lavishly with diadems of cypress and laurel. 

This, as a general proposition, will be readily admitted. 
But, meantime, it is remarkable that no field has been less 
trodden than the private memorials of those very Ctesars ; 
whilst, at the same time, it is equaUy remarkable that pre- 
cisely with the first of the Oseaars commences the first page 
of what, in modem times, we understand by Anecdotes. 
Suetonius is the earliest writer in that department of Bio- 
graphy ; so far as we know, he may be held first to have 
devised it as a mode of History, for he came a little before 
Plutarch. The six writers whose sketches are collected 
under tlie general title of the Avf/mtan History followed in 
the same track.' Though full of entertainment and of the 

1 Snetoniua, the author of The Lices of the Ccemrs, wns bom about 
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most curious researches, they are all of them entirely un- 
known, except to & few elaborate scholars. We purpose to 
collect from these obscure but moat interesting memorialists 
a few sketches and biographical portraits of those great princes, 
whose public life is sometimes known, but very rarely any 
part, of their private aatl personal memoirs. We must, of 
course, comment* with the mighty founder of the Ca;sarB. 
In his case we cannot expect so much of absolute novelty as 
in that of those who succeed. But, if, in this iirst instance, 
we are forced to touch a little upon old things, we shall 
confine ourselves as much as possible to those which are 
susceptible of new aspects. For the whole gallery of those 
who follow, we can undertake that the memorials which we 
shall bring forward may be looked upon as belonging pretty 
much to what has hitherto been a sealed book. 

A.B. 70, and died nbout a.d. 380. Tliia took coHtuiiB anecdotes re- 
specting the first twelve of tlie Emperors, — viz. Julius Cffisar, Aiiguatua, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Gallia, Otho, Vitellins, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Damitian. The so-called Anguslan Bistory, which may be 
regarded as a continuation of the work of Suctoniua, consists of a 
collection of similar bii^raphies of the long series of the later Emperors 
(Tr^an and Hadmn skipped) down to Diocletian, written by sii: 
independent autliora of the fourth century, — to wit, Aelina Spartianna, 
Julius Capitolinus, Aelius Lampridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebeb 
lins Pollio, and Plaviua Vopiscus,— M. 
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(B.O. 100— B.C. U) 

The character of the First CKaar has perhaps never been 
worse appreciated than hy him who in one sense describeil it 
best ; that ie, with most force and eloquence wherever he 
really did comprehend it This was Lucan,* who has nowhere 
exhibited more brilliant rhetaric, nor wandered more from 
the truth, than in the contrasted portraits of Ccesar and 
Pompey. The famous line, " NU adwm repirfans si quid 
supereiset agendiMa," ia a fine feature of the real character, 
finely expressed. But, if it had been Luean's purpose (as 
possibly, with a view to Pompey's benefit, in some respects it 
was) utterly and extravagantly to falsify the charaeter of the 
great Dictator, by no single trait could he more effectually 
have fulfilled that purpose, nor in fewer words, than by this 
expressive passage, " Gauderwpie viam, fecisse raind." Such a 
trait would be almost extravagant applied even to Marius, 
who (thongh in many respects a perfect model of Boman 
grandeur, massy, columnar, imperturbable, and more perhaps 
than any one man recorded in History capable of justifying 
the bold illustration of that character in Horace, " Si fractus 
illdbatar orbis, impavidwin, fsrierd raiam ") had, however, a 
ferocity in his character, and a touch of the devil in him, 

' In Blaclaoood for October 1833, ns contEnuntion of the [irscedlng 
lutroductioit on the Ceesars generally. — M. 

* M. Amiietia Lncaiiua, A.D. 38 — a.d. 65. His Pharsalia is an 
epic poem on the Civil War between Ctesar and Pompey,— M. 
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very rarely united with tlie same tranquil intrepidity. But, 
for Cfegai", tte all -accomplished statesman, tlie splendid 
orator, tte man of elegant habits and polished taste, the 
patron of the fine arts in a degree transcending all example 
of his own or the previous age, and as a man. of general 
literature so much beyond his contemporaries, except Cicero, 
that he looked down even upon the brilliant Sylla as an 
illiterate person — to clasa such a man with the race of furious 
destroyers exulting in the desolations they spread ia to err 
not by an individual trait, but by the whole genus. The 
Attilas and the Tamerlanes, who rejoice ia avowing them- 
selves the scourges of God, and the special instruments of his 
wrath, have no one feature of affinity to the polished and 
humane Csesar, and would as littJe have comprehended hia 
character as he could have respected theirs. Even Oato, the 
unworthy hero of Lucan, might have su^ested to him a 
little more truth in this instance, by a celebrated remark 
which he made on the characteristic distinction of Cseaar, in 
comparison with other revolutionary disturbers ; for, said he, 
whereas others had attempted the overthrow of the state in a 
continued paroxysm of fury, and in a state of mind resembling 
the lunacy of intoxication, Ciesar, on the contrary, among 
that whole class of civil disturbers, was the only one who 
had come to the task in a temper of sobriety and moderation 
(iHium accessisse sobriwrn. ad TeMpublicant delendam). 

In reality, Lnean did not think as he wrote. He had a 
purpose to serve ; and, in an age when to act like a freeman 
was no longer safe, he determined at least to write in that 
character. It is probable, also, that he wrote with a vindic- 
tive or a malicious feeling towards Nero, and, as the single 
means he had for gratifying such impulses, resolved upon 
sacrificing the grandeur of Ciesar's character wherever it 
should be found possible. Meantime, in spite of himself, 
Luoan for ever betrays his lurking consciousness of the truth. 
Nor are there any testimonies to Ciesar's vast superiority 
more memorably pointed than those which are indirectly 
and involuntarily extorfed from this Catonic poet by the 
course of his narration. Never, for example, waa there within 
the same compass of words a more emphatic expression of 
Cesar's essential and inseparable grandeur of thought, which 
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could not be disgiiieed or be laid aside for an instant, could 
not be taught or trained to run in the liamess of ordinary 
unaspiring life, than is found in the three casual words — 
Indodlu privaia logwi. The very mould, it aeeme, by Lucan's 
confession, of his trivial conversation was regal ; nor could 
he abjure it for so much as a casual purpose. The acts of 
Ctesar speak also the same language ; and, as these are less 
suaeeptible of a false colouring than the features of a general 
character, we find this poet of liberty, in the midst of one 
continuous elfort to distort the truth, and to dress up two 
scenical heroes, nevertheless forced by the mere necessities of 
history into a reluctant homage to Ciesar's supremacy of 
moral grandeur. 

Of so great a man it must be interesting to kn n all tl 
well-attested opinions which bear upon topics f n al 
interest to human nature ; aa indeed no others to d nu 1 
chance of preservation, unless it were from so minut anl 
curious a collector of amecdotage as Suetonius. And fi t t 
would be gratifying to know the opinion of CseSi f h 1 ad 
any peculiar to himself, on the great theme of E 1 n It 
has been held, indeed, that the constitution of his m nd nd 
the general cast of his character, indisposed him to 1 (, is 
thoughts. Nay, it has been common to class h m n nj, t 
deliberate atheists ; and some well-known an 1 t a e 
current in books, which illustrate his contempt f r th ul^mi 
class of religions credulities. In this, however, he went no 
farther than CScero, and other great contemporaries, who 
assuredly were no atheists. One mark perhaps of the wide 
interval which, in Ciesar's age, had begun to separate the 
Soman nobility from the hungry and venal populace who 
were daily put up to sale, and bought in crowds by the 
highest bidder, manifested itself in the increasing disdain for 
the tastes and ruling sympathies. of the mere rude Quiriles. 
No mob could be more abjectly servile than was that of 
Rome to the superstition of portents, prodigies, and omens. 
Thus far, in common with his order, and in this sense, Julius 
Ctesar was naturally a despiser of superstition. Mere strength 
of understanding would, perhaps, have made him such in 
any a^n, and apart from the circumstances of his personal 
history. But Uiis natural tendency in hira would doubtless 
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receive a further bias in the same direction from the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, which he held at an early stage of hia 
puhlic career. This of&ce, by letting him too much behind 
the curtain, and exposing too entirely the base machinery of 
ropes and pulleys which Hustained the miserable jugglery 
played off upon the popular credulity, impreesed him perhaps 
even, unduly with contempt for those who could be its dupes. 
And we may add that Caesar was constitutionally, as well aa 
by accident of position, too much a man of the world, had 
too powerful a leaning to the virtues of adive life, was 
governed by too partial a sympathy with the whole class of 
active forces in human nature, as contradistinguished from 
those which tend to contemplative purposes, under any 
citcumstancea to have become a profound believer, or a stead- 
fast reposer of his fears and ansieties, in religious influences. 
A man of the world is but another designation for a man 
indisposed to rel^ious awe or to spiritual enthusiasm. Still 
it is a doctrine which we cherish that grandeur of mind in 
any one department wliatsoever, supposing only that it exists 
in excess, disposes a man to some degree of sympathy with 
all other grandeur, however alien in its quality or different 
in its form. And upon this ground we presume the great 
Dictator to have had aa interest in religions themes by mere 
compulsion of his own extraordinary elevation of mind, after 
making tlie fullest allowance for the special quality of that 
mind, which did certainly, to the whole extent of its eharac- 
teiiatics, fend entirely to estrange him from such themes. 
We find, accordingly, that, though sincerely a despiser of 
superstition, and with a fianinesa which must sometimes 
have been hazardous in that age, Ctesar was himself also 
superstitious. No man could have been otherwise who lived 
and conversed with that generation and people. But, if 
superstitious, he was so after a mode of his own. In his 
very infirmities Ceesar manifested his greatness : his very 
littlenesses were noble. 

" Neo licuit populis pamini te, Nile, videre." 

That he placed some confidence in dreams, for instance, is 
certain ; because, had he slighted them unreservedly, he would 
not have dwelt upon them afterwards, or have troubled him- 
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sdf to recall their circumstanceB. Here we trace his human 
weakness. Yet again we are reminded that it was the weak- 
ness ot Caesar ; for the dreams were nohle in their imagery, 
and Ciesarean (so to speak) ia their tone of moral feeling. 
Thus, for example, the night before he was aBsaasinated, he 
dreamt at intervals that he was Boaring above the clouds on 
wings, and that he placed his hand within the right hand of 
Jove. It would seem that perhaps some obscure and half- 
formed image floated in his mind, of the eagle, as the king of 
birds ; secondly, as the tutelary emblem under which his 
conquering legions had so often obeyed his voice ; and, 
thirdly, as the bird of Jove, To this triple relation of the 
bird his dream covertly appears to point And a singular 
coincidence appears between this dream and a little anecdote 
brought down to us, as having actually occurred in Rome 
about twenty-four hours before his death. A little bird, 
which by some ia represented as a very small kind of sparrow, 
but which, both to the Greeks and the Romans, was known 
by a name implying a r^al station (probably from the 
ambitious courage which at times prompted it to attack the ■ 
hawk), was observed to direct its flight towards the senate- 
house consecrated by Pompey, whilst a crowd of other birds 
were seen to hang upon its flight in close puisuit. What 
might be the object of the chase, whether the little king 
himself, or a sprig of laurel which he bore in his mouth, 
could not be determined. The whole train, pursuers and 
pursued, continued their flight towards Pompey's halL Flight 
and pursuit were there aUke arrested i the little king was 
overtaken by his enemies, who fell upon him as so many 
conspirators, and tore him limb from limb. 

If this anecdote were reported to Cwsar, — which is not at 
all improbable, considering the earnestness with which his 
friends laboured to dissuade him from his purpose of meeting 
the Senate on the approaching Ides of March,— it is very 
little to be doubted that it had a considerable effect upon his 
feelings, and that, in feet, his own dream grew out of the 
impression which it had made. This way of linking the 
two anecdotes, as causa and effect, would also bring a third 
anecdote under the same neixa. We are told that Calpumia, 
the last wife of Otesar, dreamed on the same night, and to 
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ult. The circiiin stances of her dream 
are less striking, because less figurative ; but on that account 
its import was less open to doubt ; &lie dreamed, in. fact, 
that, after the roof of their mansion liad fallen in, her husband 
was stabbed in her bosom. Laying all these omens together, 
Ctesar would have been more or less than human had he 
continued utterly undepressed by them. Anil, if ro much 
superstition as even this implies must be taken to argue some 
little weakness. On the other hand let it not be forgotten that 
this very weakness does but the more illustrate the unusual 
force of mind, and the heroic will, which obstinately laid 
aside these concwrriTtg prefigurations of impending destruc- 
tion ; concurring, we say, amongst themselves — and concur- 
ring also with a prophecy of older date, which was totally 
independent of them all. 

There is another and somewhat sublime story of the same 
class, which belongs to the most interesting moment of Caesar's 
life ; and those who are disposed to explain all such tales 
upon physiological principles will find an easy solntion of 
this, in particular, in the exhaustion of body and the intense 
anxiety which must have debilitated even Ctesar under the 
whole circumstances of the case. On the ever memorable 
aight when he had resolved to take the first step (and in such 
a case the first step, as regarded the power of retreating, was 
also the final step) which placed him in arms against the 
state, it happened that his head-quarters were at some distance 
from the little river Eubicon, which formed the boundary of 
his province. With his usual caution, that no news of his 
motions might run before himself, on this night Ciesar gave 
an entertainment to bis friends, in the midst of which 
he slipped away unobserved, and with a small retinue pro- 
ceeded through the woods to the point of the river at which 
he designed to cross. The night ^ was stormy, and by the 

' It is an intareatiiig circumstance in tlie habits of the ancient 
Romans that their journeys were pnrsued vei-y much in the night- 
tim«, and hy torehl^t. Cicero, in one of his letters, spealis of pass- 
ing through, the towns of Italy by night as a servioeahle scheme for 
soma political purpose, either of avoiding too much to imhlish his 
nuitions, or of evading the necessity (else perljaps not avoidable) of 
drawing ont the party sentiments of the magistrates in the ciroum- 
etances of honour or neglect with which they might choose to receive 
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violence of the wind all the torches of bis eacort were blown 
out, so that the whole party lost their road, having probably 
at first intentionally deviated from the main route, and 
wandered about through the whole night, until the early 
dawn enabled tliem to recover their true course. The light 
was still grey and iincertain as Ciesar and his retinue rode down 
upon the banks of the fatal river— to cross which with arms 
in his bands, since the further bank lay within the territory 
of th Rep bl pso fac o procla ned iny Ron an a rebel and 
a tra tor No mai the firmest or tl e n ost obtuse co Id be 
othe w se than deeply aj, tat J ml looking down ipon 
tli s 1 ttle brook — s n gi flcant m tself b t nve ted by 
law w th a eanct tj so awful and so d re a co seeratinn 

him H s wo els however np y that the pract ce ytas by o means 
an nu on on one And indeed fron e me passages u nte s of 
the A g t n em t ould seem that this custom was not conlt ed 
to people of dist notion but was familiar to a class of travellers o low 
!Q Tank as to be capable of abusing tbe r oi po tun t e of nc almeut 
for the infliction of wanton injury upon the woods and fences which 
bounded the margin of the high-road. Dnder the olond of night and 
solitude, the mischief-loving traveller was often in tlie habit of apply- 
ing his torch to the wither^ boughs of woods, or to artificial hec^es ; 
and extensive ravages by fire, such as now happen not unfrequently 
in the American woods (but generally IVom carelessness iu scattering 
the glowing embers of a fire, or even the ashes of a pipe), were then 
occasionally the result of mere wantonness of mischirf. Ovid acford- 
ingly notices, as one amongst the familiar images of daybreak, the 
half-burnt torch of the traveller ; and, apparently, tcora the position 
which 11 holds in his description, where it is ranked with the most 
familiar of aD circumstances in all conutries — that of the rural 
labourer going out to his morning tasks — it must have been common 



Tliis occurs in the Fasli : — elsewliere he notices it for its danger : 
" Ut faeibits sepes ardent, cum forte viator 
Vel nirois admovit, vel jam sub luce reliquit." 

He, however, wa sea, good - naturedlj ascribes the danger to mere 
carelessness, in bringing the torch too near to tlie liedge, or tossing 
it away at daybreak. But Varro, a mora matter-of-fact observer, 
does not disguise the plain truth, that these disasters were often the 
product of pure malicious frolic. For inslaace, in recommending a 
certain kind of quickset fence, he insists upon it, as one of its advau- 
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The whole uourse of future history, and the fate of eveiy 
nation, would necessarily he determined by the irreti'ievahle 
act of the next half hour. 

In these moments, and with this spectacle before him, and 
contemplating these immeasuiahle consequences consciously 
for the last time that could allow him a retreat, — impressed 
also by the solemnity and deep tranquillity of the silent dawn, 
whilst the exhaustion of his night wanderings predisposed 
h n to nervous irritation, — Csesar, we may be sure, was 
nd y agitated. The whole elements of the scene were 
al enically disposed ; the law of antt^oniam having 

p h ps never been employed with so much effect ; the little 
q b ook presenting a direct antithesis to ite grand poli- 
ca ha acter ; and die innocent dawn, with its pure, nn- 

tag h it ivill not readily ignite niider the torch of the mischiev- 
er : " Naturals eepimentuDi," sufs he, "quod obseii solet 
vu^ IS ut spiais, pratareioiiis laseivt noti metaet facem." It is 
u see tbe origin or advantage of this practice of nocturnal 

tra ing witich must have considerably increased the hazards of a 
ECepting only in the heats of sitnimer. It is probable, 
h hat men of high rank and public station may have intro- 

ed h practice by way of leleasing corporate bodies in Im^e tonus 
from the burdensome ceremonies of pabhc receptions ; thus malting 
a compromise between their own dignity and the convenience of tho 
provincial public. Once introduced, and the arrangements upon tbe 
rosd for meetii^ the wants of traveltera once adapted to such a, prac- 
tice, it would easily become nniversal. It is, however, very possible 
that mere horror of the heats of day-time may have been the oiiginal 
ground for it. The ancients appear to have shrunk ITom no hardship 
so trying and insufferable as that of heat. And, in relation to that 
subject, It is Interesting to observe the way in which the ordinary 
use of language has accommodated itself to that feeling. Onr north- 
ern way of expressing effemhiaey is derived chiefly from the hard- 
sblps of cold. He that shrinks from tbe trials and longb experience 
of real life in any department is described by the contemptuous 
prefix of ckimtiey-comer, as if shrinking from the cold which be 
would meet on coming out into the open air amongst bis fellow-men. 
Thus, a chiintiey-cfrraer politician, for a mere apecnlator or unpractical 
dreamer. But the very same Indolent babit of aerial speculation, 
wbich courts no teat of real life and practice, is deeerihed by the 
ancients nsder tbe term um&mficiw, or seeking the cool shade, and 
Ghrinking from the heat. Thus, an umimticui doctor is one vho has 
no practical solidity in his teaching. The fatigue and hardship of 
real lite, in short, are represented by the ancients under tlie uniform 
image of heat, and by the inoderits under that of cold. 
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troubled repose, contrasting potently, to a man of any 
intellectual Eensibility, with, the long chaoa of bloodshed, 
darkEeas, and anarchy, which was to take its rise from the 
apparenUy trifling acts of this one morning. So prepaired, 
we need not much wonder at what followed. Caesar was 
yet lingering on the hither bank, when suddenly, at a point 
not far distant from himself, an apparition was descried in 
a sitting posture, and holding in its hand what seemed a 
flute. This phantom was of unusual size, and of beauty 
more than human, so far as its lineaments could be traced 
in the early dawn. What ia singular, however, in the story, 
on any hypothesis which would esplain it out of Ctesar's 
individual condition, is that others saw it as well as he ; 
both pastoral labourers (who were present, pobably, in the 
character of guides) and some of the sentinels stationed at 
the passage of the river. These men fancied even that a 
strain of music issued from this aerial flute. And some, 
both of the shepherds and the Eoman soldiers, who were 
bolder than the rest, advanced towards the figure. Amongst 
this party, it happened that there were a few Roman, trum- 
peters. From one of these, the phantom, rising as they 
advanced nearer, suddenly caught a trumpet, and, blowing 
through it a blast of superhuman strength, plunged into the 
Rubicon, passed to the other bank, and disappeared in the 
dusky twilight of the dawn. Upon which Oiesar ex- 
claimed 1 — " It is finished — the die ia cast— let us follow 
whither the guiding portents from Heaven, and the malice 
of our enemy, alike summon us to go." So saying, ho 
crossed the river with impetuosity ; and, in a sudden rap- 
ture of passionate and vindictive ambition, placed himself 
and his retinue upon the Italian soil ; and, as if by inspira- 
tion from Heaven, in one moment involved himself and his 
followers in treason, raised the standard of revolt, put his 
foot upon the neck of the invincible republic which had 
humbled all the kings of the earth, and founded an empire 
which was to la£t for a thousand and half a thousand years. 
In what manner this spectral appearance was managed — 
whether Csesar were its author, or its dupe — will remain 
unknoivji for ever. But undoubtedly this was the first 
time that the advanced guard of a victorious army was 
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headed by an apparition ; and we may conjecture that it will 
be the last.'- 

In the mingled yam of humaji life tragedy is never far 
asunder from farce ; and it is amusing to trace ia imme- 
diate succession to thia incident of epic dignity,— which has 
its only parallel, by the way, in the case of Vaseo de Gama 
(according to the narrative of Camoens) when met and con- 
fronted by a sea phantom whilst atl«rapting to double the 
Cape of Storms {Cape of Good Hope), — a ludicrous passage, 
in which one felicitous blunder did Ctesar a better service than 
all the truths which Greece and Rome could have furnished. 
In our own experience, we once witnessed a blunder about 
as gross. — Lord Brougham, in his first electioneering contest 
with the Lowthers (A.r. 1818), upon some occasion where he 
was recriminating upon the other party, and complaining 
that stratagems which ikey might practise with impunity 
were denied to him and his, happened to point the moral 
of his complaint by alleging the old adage that one man 
might steal a horse with more hope of indulgence than 
another could look over the hedge. Whereupon, by benefit 
of the universal mishearing in the outermost ring of the 
audience, it became generally reported that Lord Lowther 
had once been engaged in an affair of horse-stealing, and that 
he, Henry Brougham, could (had he pleased) have lodged an 
information against him, seeing that he was then looking over 
the hedge. And thi bar nat rally w tl c more credit 
because it was notor u and pas d y n hat his lordship 

' Accordii^ to Saeto h n urn nc« his memorable 

night were as follows ; — A n a tl d ligeioe was re- 

ceived that the intr^ his n ni h d pre ail d at Borne, and 

that the interposition o h p pnl magu rate he tribunes) was 
set aside, Ciesar sent fo ward h oop wh w hen at hia head- 
quarters, but in as private a manner as possible. He himseif, by way 
of masqne {jkt dissimulationem), attended a pnblic spectacle, gave an 
fludienca to an architect who wished to lay befora liim a plan for a 
school of gladiators which C»sar designed to build, and finally pre- 
sented himself at a banquet, which was very minieronsly attended. 
Prom tills, about sunset, ha set forward in a carriage, drawn by mules, 
and with a small eaeort {iRodico comiiatK). Losing his road, which 
was the moat prlvalfl he could find {occidCissimwm), he quitted hia 
carriage and proceeded on foot. At dawn he met with, a gntde ; after 
which followed the above incidents. 
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was a capital horEeman, fond of horses, and nmch conuected 
with the turf. To this hour, therefore, amongst some worthy 
shepherds aiid other "dalesmen" of honny Westmoreland, 
it ia a received article of their creed, and (as they justly 
observe in northern pronunciation) a shamiul thing to he 
told, that Lord Lowther was once a horse-stealer, and that 
he escaped lofjging hy reason of Harry Brougham's pity 
for his tender years and hopeful looks. — Not less was the 
blunder which, on the banlts of the Ruhicon, befriended 
C^sar, Immediately after crossing, he harangued the troops 
whom he had sent forward, and others who there met him 
from the neighbouring garrison of Ariminium. The tribunes 
of the people, those great officers of the democracy, corre- 
sponding by some of their functions to our House of Com- 
mons, — men personally, and hy their position in the state, 
entirely in Cjesar's interest, and who, for his sake, had fled 
from home, — there and then he produced to the soldiery ; 
thus identified his cause, and that of the soldiers, with the 
cause of the people of Eome and of Eonian liberty ; and, 
perhaps with needless rhetoric, attempted to conciliate those 
who were, by a thousand ties and hy claims innumerable, his 
own already ; for never yet has it been found that with the 
soldier, who from youth upwards passes his life in camps, 
could the duties or the interests of the citizen survive those 
stronger and more personal relations connecting him with his 
military superior. In the course of this harangue Ctssif 
often raised his left hand with Demosthenic action, and once 
or twice he drew off the ring whiL,h every Roman gentleman 
— simply as such — wore as the inseparable adjunct and 
symbol of his rank. By this action he wished to f,ne 
emphasis to the accompanying words, in which he piotested, 
that, sooner than fail in satisfying and doin^ lustice to any 
the least of fihoBe who heard him and followed his fortunes, 
he would be content to part with his on n birthright and to 
foi^o his dearest claims. This was whit he really siid 
but the outermost circle of lis auditors nho rather saw 
his gestures than distinctly heard his words carried off the 
notion (which they were careful everywhen, to di perse 
amongst the legions afterwards associated with them m the 
same camps) that Osesar had vowed ne\cr to lay down his 
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arms until lie had obtained for every man, the very meanest 
of those who heard him, the rank, privileges, and appoint- 
ments of a Eoman knight. Here was a piece of sovereign 
good luck. Had he really made such a proiniae, Ci£sar 
might have found that he had laid himself under very ein- 
harrassii^ obligations ; but, as the case stood, he had, through 
all his following campaigns, the total .benefit of such a 
promise, and yet conld always absolve himself from the 
embarrassii^ penalties of responsibility which it imposed by 
appealing to the evidence of those who happened to stand in 
the first ranks of his audience. The blunder was gross and 
palpable; and yet, with the unreflecting and dull-witted 
soldier, it did him service greater than all the aubtilities of 
all the schools could have accomplished, and a service which 
subsisted to the end of the war. 

Oreat as Ciesat was by the benefit of his original nature, 
there can be no doubt that he, hke others, owed something 
to circumstances ; and perhaps amongst those which were 
most favourable to the pemature development of great eelf- 
dependence we must reckon the early death of his father. 
It is, or it is not, according to the nature of men, an ad- 
vantage to be orphaned at an early age. Perhaps utter 
orphanage is rarely or never such : but to lose a father 
betimes may, under appropriate circumstances, profit a 
strong mind greatly. To Cfesar it was a prodigious benefit 
that he lost his father when not much more than fifteen. 
Perhaps it was an advantage also to his father that he died 
thus early. Had he stayed a year longer, he might have 
seen himself despised, baffled, and made ridiculous. For 
where, let us ask, in any age, was the father capable of 
adequately sustaining that relation to the uniijue Caius Julias 
— to him, in the appropriate language of Shakspere, 
" The foremost man of all this ■world " ! 

And, in this fine and Cajsarean line, " this world " is to be 
understood not of the order of co-eiistences merely, but also 
of the order of successions ; he was the foremost man not 
only of his contemporaries, but also, within his own intellect- 
ual class, of men generally- — of all that ever should come 
after liim, or should sit on thrones under the denominations 
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of Czara, Kesara, or Ctesara of the Bosplionis and the Danube ; 
of all in every age that should inherit his supremacy of 
miud, 01 should subject to themselves the generations of 
ordinary men by qualities analogous to his. Of this infinite 
superiority some part must be ascribed to his early emanci- 
pation from paternal control. There are very many cases 
in whidi, simply from considerations of sex, a female cannot 
stand forwaKl as the head of a family, or as its suitable 
representative. If they are even ladies paramount, and in 
situations of command, they are also women. The staff of 
authority does not annihilate their sex ; and scruples' of 
female delicacy interfere for ever to unnerve and emasculate 
in their hands the sceptre however otherwise potent Hence 
we see, in noble families, the merest boys put forward to 
represent the family dignity, as litter supporters of that 
burden than their mature mothers. And of Ciesar's mother, 
though little is recorded, and that little incidentally, this 
much at least we learn — that, if she looked down upon him 
with maternal pride and delight, she looked up to him with 
female ambition as the re-edifier of her, husband's honours,— 
looked with reverence as to a column of the Roman grandeur, 
and with fear and feminine anxieties as to one whose aspiring 
spirit carried him but too prematurely into the fields of 
adventurous strife. One slight and evanescent sketch of the 
relations which suhaisted between Caesar and iiis mother, 
caught from the wrecks of time, is preserved both by Plutarch 
and Suetonius. We see in the early dawn the young 
patrician standing upon the steps of his patrimonial portico, 
his mother with her arms wreathed about his neck, looking 
up to his noble countenance, sometimes drawing auguries of 
hope from features so fitted for command, sometimes boding 
an early blight to promises so dangerously magnificent. That 
she had something of her son's aspiring character, or that he 
presumed so much in a mother of his, we learn from the few 
words which survive of their conversation. He addressed to 
her no language that could tranquillize her fears. On the 
contrary, to any but a Roman mother hia valedictory words, 
taken in connexion with the known determination of his 
character, were of a nature to consummate her d' 
they tended to confirm the very worst of her fears. He w 
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going to stand hia chance in a popular It la nt t 

for an office of the highest dignity, and t 1 h hiUL. If 
upon the storms of the Campus Mart la A th p d, 
besides other and more ordinary d rs tl hsuid f 
gladiators, kept in the pay of the more mb t t bul nt 

amongst the Eoman nobles, gave a j i ular to f f oc ty 
and of personal risk to the course of h t t and 
either to forestall the victory of an a ta^ t t ng 
their own '^defeat, it was not at all imp bl th b dy f 

incensed competitors might intercept h fi I tnun pi by 
assassination. For this danger, towe h h d In 
in hia thoughts of consolation ; the Id wh 1 ft 

contemplated, or supposed his mothe t mpl te as 

the danger of defeat, and for that he re d h ne I na 
He bade her fear nothing ; for that hi d t m a a* t 

return with victory, and with the ens 'm f tl 1 ty 1 
sought, or to return a corpse. 

Early indeed did Csesar'a triala commence ; and it is prob- 
able, that, had not the death of his father, by throwing him 
prematurely upon his own resources, prematurely developed 
the masculine features of hia character, forcing him whilst yet 
a boy under the discipline of civil conflict and the yoke of 
practical life, even his energies might have been insufBeient 
to sustain them. His age is not exactly ascertained ; but it is 
past a doubt that he Lad not reached hia twentieth year when 
be had the hardihood to engage in a struggle with Sylla, then 
Dictator, and eserciaing the immoderate powera of that office 
with the licence and the severity which History has made so 
memorable. He had neither any distinct grounds of hope, 
nor any eminent example at that time, to countenance him in 
this stru^le— which yet he pushed on in the most uncom- 
promising style, and to the utmost vei^ of deiiance. The 
subject of the contrast gives it a further interest. It was the 
youthful wife of the youthful Cffisar who stood under the 
shadow of the great Dictator's displeasure ; not personally, 
but politically, on account of her connexions : and her it was, 
Cornelia, the daughter of a man who had been four times 
consul, that Ctesar waa required to divorce : but he spurned 
the haughty mandate, and carried his determination to a 
triumphant issue, notwithstanding his life was at stake. 
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and at one time saved only by shifting his place of conceal- 
ment every night ; and thia young lady it was who afterwards 
became the mother of his only daughter. Both mother 
and daughter, it is remarkable, perished prematurely, 
and at critical periods of Ciesar's life ; for it ia probable 
enough that these irreparable wounds to Csesar's domestic 
affections threw him with more exclusiveness of devotion 
upon the fascinations of glory and ambition than might have 
happened under a happier condition of his private life. 
That Cteaat should have escai)ed destruction in this unequal 
contest with an enemy then wielding the whole thunders of 
the state, is somewhat surprising ; and historians have sought 
their solution of the mystery in the powerful intercessions of 
the vestal virgins, and several others of high rank amongst 
the connexions of his great hoiae. These may have done 
something ; but it is due to Sylla, who had a sympathy witli 
everything truly noble, to suppose him struck with powerful 
admiration for the audacity of the young patrician, standing 
out in such severe solitude among so many examples of timid 
concession ; and that to this magnanimous feeling in the 
Dictator much of the indulgence which lie showed may have 
been really due. In fact, according to some accounts, it was 
not Sylla, but the creatures of SyUi (adjiitores), who pursued 
C£esar. We know, at all events, that Sylla formed a right 
estimate of Cesar's character, and that, from the conipleiion 
of his conduct in this one instance, he drew that famous 
prophecy of his future destiny ; bidding his friends beware 
of that slipshod boy, " for that in him lay couchant many a 
Marius." A grander testimony to the awe which. Ciesar 
inspired, or from one who knew better the qualities of that 
Cyclopean man by whose scale he measured the patrician boy, 
cannot be imagined. 

It is not our intention, or consistent with our plan, to 
pursue this great man through the whole circumstances of his 
romantic career ; though it is certain that many parts of his 
life require investigation much keener than has ever been 
applied to them, and that many might be placed in a new 
i^ht. Indeed, the whole of thia most momentous section of 
ancient history ought to be recomposed with the critical 
scepticism of a Niebuhr, and the same comprehensive collation, 
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resting, if posailile, on the felicitoua interpretation of 
authorities. In reality it is the hinge upon which turned tlie 
future destiny of the whole earth, and, having therefore a 
common relation to all modem nations whatsoever, should 
naturally have been cultivated with the zeal which belongs 
to a personal concern. In. general, the anecdotes which 
express most vividly the grandeur of character in the iirst 
Ciesar are those which illustrate his defiance of danger in 
extremity : the prodigious energy and lapidity of his 
decisions and motions in the field (looking to which it was 
that Cicero called him a t^/ms or portentous revelation) ; the 
skill with which he penetrated the designs of his enemies, 
and the electric speed with which he met disasters with 
remedy and reparation, or, where that was impossible, with 
relief ; the extraordinary presence of mind which he showed 
in turning adverse omens to his own advantage, as when, npon 
stumbling in coming on shore (which was esteemed a capital 
omen of evil), he transfigured as it were in one instant its 
whole meaning by exclaiming, " Thus, and by this contact 
with the earth, do I take possession of thee, Africa !" in 
that way giving to an accident the semblance of a symbolic 
purpose. Equally conspicuous was the grandeur of fortitude 
with which he fa^^^d the whole esteut of a calamity when 
palliation could do no good, "non negando, minnendove, sed 
insuper ampliflcando, ementimdogite " ; as when, upon finding 
his soldiery alarmed at the approach of Juba, with forces 
really greats but exaggerated by tiieir terrors, he addressed them 
in a military harangue to the following effect ; — " Know that 
witliin a few days the kii^ will come up with us, bringing 
with him sixty thousand legionaries, thirty thousand cavalry, 
one hundred thousand light troops, besides three hundred 
elephants. Such being the case, let me hear no more of con. 
jectares and opinions, for you have now my warrant for the 
fact, whose information is past doubting. Therefore, be 
satisfied ; otherwise, I will put every man of you on board 
some crazy old fleet, and whistle you down the tid&^— no 
matter under what winds, no matter towards what shore." 
Finally, we might seek for ckaToeteristu: anecdotes of Ctesar 
in his unexampled liberalities and contempt of money.^ 
' Middleton's Life of Cicero, which still coatinues to be the most 
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Upon tMs last topic it is the just remark of Casaiilion tLat 
some instances of Cteear's munifleence have been thought 
apocryphal, or to rest upon false readings, simply from 
ignorance of the heroic ecale upon which the Roman splen- 
dours of that age proceeded. A forum which Ciesar built out 
of the products of his last campaign, by way of a present to 
the Eoman people, cost him — for the ground merely on 
which it stood — nearly eight hundred thousand pounds. To 
the cUizem of Eome he presented, in one congiary, about two 
guineas and a half a head. To his army, in one donatiw., 
upon the termination of the Civil War, he gave a sum wliich 
allowed about two hundred pounds a man to the infantry, 
and four hundred to the cavalry. It is true that the legionary 
troops were then much reduced by the sword of the enemy, 
and by the tremendous hardships of their last campaigns. In 
this, however, he did perhaps no more than repay a debt^ 
For it 19 an instance of military attachment, beyond all that 
Wallenstein or any commander, the most beloved amongst 
his troops, has ever experienced, that, on the breaking out of 
the Civil "War, not only did the centurions of every legion 
severally maintain a horse soldier, but even the privates 
volunteered to serve without pay, and (what might seem im- 
p 'bl ) without their daily rations. This was accomplished 
y bsc ptiotts amongst themselves, the more opulent under- 
k n the maintenance of the needy. Their disinterested 
C^sar appeared in another and more difficult 
11 1 : it was a traditionary anecdote in Rome that the 

na n y of those amongst Cesar's troops who had the 
M n to fall into the enemy's hands refused to accept 

h under the condition of serving against him. 

In neiion with this subject of his extraordinary muni- 

fi n here is one aspect of Caesar's life which has suffered 

m h I the misrepresentations of historians, and that is — 

h peenniary embarrassments under which he laboured, 

un h profits of war had turned the scale even more 

d geat of these afFi^rE, Is faebie and contradictory. He dis- 

Ciesur waa na general I But tlie single merit which M.'a 

Bs supposed to possess, viz. the better and moi'e critical 

arra m t of Cicero's Letters in respect to their chronoli^n', has of 

been detected a? a robl)ery from the celebrated Eelleuden, 

of James the First's time. [See mte, Vol. V. p. 140.] 
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prodigiously in his favour. At one time of tis life, when 
appointed to a foreign office, so numerous and bo clamoroua 
were his creditors that he could not liavo left Borne on hia 
public duties had not Oassus come forward wit& aseietan.ce in 
money, or by guarantees, to the amount of nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds. And at another he was accustomed to 
amuse himself with computing how much money it would 
rei^uire to make him worth exactly nothing {ie. simply to 
clear him of debts); this, by one account^ am unt 1 to 
upwarda of two millions sterling. Now, th rr f 
historians has been to represent these debts a th nal 

ground of his ambition and his revolutionary p j t as 
though the desperate condition of his piivat ff ir had 
suggested a civil war to his calculations as th I t nly 
mode of redressing it. Such a poHcy would ha ^lembl d 
the last desperate resource of an unprincipled gambler, who, 
on seeing his final game at chess, and the accumulated stakes 
depending upon it, all on the brink of irretrievable sacrifice, 
dexterously upsets the chess-board, or estinguiehes the 
lights. But Julius, the one sole patriot of Borne, could find 
no advantage to his plana in darkness or in confusion. Honestly 
supported, he would have crushed the oligarchies of Eome 
by crushing in its lairs that venal and hunger -bitten 
democracy which made oligarchy and its machineries resist- 
less. Oresar's debts, far from being stimulants and exciting 
causes of his political ambition, stood in an inverse relation 
t« the ambition ; they were its results, and represented its 
natural costs, being contracted from first to last in the service 
of his pohtical intrigues, for raising and maintaining a power- 
ful body of partisans, both in Eome and elsewhere. Who- 
soever indeed will take the trouble to investigate the prepress 
of Cjesar's ambition, from such materials as even yet remain, 
may sati'rfy himself that the scheme of revolutionizing the 
Eepublic, and placing himself at its head, was no growth of 
accident or circumstances ; above all, that it did not arise 
npon any so petty and indirect a suggestion as that of hia 
debts ; but that his debts were in their very first origin 
purely ministerial to his wise, indispensable, and patriotic 
ambition ; and that his revolutionary plans were at all 
periods of his life a direct and foremost object, but in no case 
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bottomed upon casual impulses. In this there was not 
ottly patriotism, but in. fact tlie one sole mode of patriotism 
whicli could have prospered, or could have found a field of 
action. Chatter not, sublime reader, commonplaces of 
scoundrel moralists against ambition. In some ca^es am- 
bition is a hopeful virtue ; in others (as in the Eonie of our 
resplendent Julius) ambition was the virtue by which any 
other could flourish. It had become evident to everybody 
that Eome, under its present constitution, must fall ; and the 
sole question was — by whom 1 Even Pompey, not by nature 
of an aspiring turn, and prompted to his ambitious course 
undoubtedly by circumstances and the friends who besieged 
him, waa in the habit of saying, " Sylla potuit : ^o non 
potero ? " Sylla fownd it possible : shall I find it not so ? 
Possible to do what 1 To overthrow the political system of 
the Eepublic. This had silently collapsed into an order of 
tilings so vicious, growing also so hopelessly worse, that alt 
honest patriots invoked a purifying revolution, even though 
bought at the heavy price of a tyranny, rather than face the 
chaos of murderous distractions to which the tide of feuds 
and frenzies waa violently tending. Such a revolution at 
such a price was not less Pompey's object than G*sar's In 
a case, therefore, where no benefit of choice was all d t 
Home as respected the thing, but only as respected tl pe 
Cajsai had the same right to enter the arena in th h t 
of combatant as could belong to any one of his r 1 Anl 
that he did enter that arena constructively, anl bj sc t 
design, from his very earliest manhood, may be g th 1 
from this — that he suffered no openings towards a It 
provided they had any hope in them, to escape h part p 
tion. It is familiarly known that he was engag d p tty 
deeply in the conspiracy of Catiline,^ and that h n 1 
considerable risk on that occasion ; but it is less kn wn tl t 
he waa a party to at least two other conspira Th 

was even a fourth, meditated by Crassiis, which Cfesa so f 

' Suetonius, Epenkiug of this conspiracy, says that Cicsa 
tiominafua inl^ socios Catilmre ; which has been erroueoa ly d t oil 
to mean that be was talked of as a.ii nccomplice ; bn fact 
Casaubon first pointed ont, nominataa is a technical t m f I 
Roman jarisprndence, and means tliat he was formally d nn ed 
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encouraged as to undertake a journey to Rome from a very 
distant quarter merely with, a view to such chances aa it 
might offer to him ; haX, as it did not, upon examination, 
seem to him a very promieing scheme, he judged it hest to 
look coldly upon it, or not to embark in it by any personal 
co-operation. Upon these and other foots we build our 
inference — that the scheme ol a revolution was the one great 
purpose of Cfesar from his first entrance npon public life. 
Nor does it appeor that he cared much by whom it was 
undertaken, provided only there seemed to be any sufficient 
tesoiirces for carrying it through, and for sustaining the first 
collision with the regular forces of the existing oligarchies, 
taking or not taking the shape of triumvirates. He relied, it 
seems, on hie own personal superiority for raising him to the 
head of affairs eventually, let who would take the nominal 
lead at first. To the same result, it will be found, tended 
the vast stream of Cfesar'a liberalities. From the senator 
do«Tiwarda to the lowest /oa.' B(nmdi,lie had a hired body of 
dependents, both in and out of Home, equal in numbers to a 
nation. In the provinces, and in distant kingdoms, he 
pursued the same schemes. Everywhere he had a body 
of mercenary partisans ; kings even are known to have 
taken his pay. And it is remarkable that even in his 
charaotor of commander-in-chief, where the number of legions 
allowed to him for the accomplishment of his Gaulish mission, 
raised him for a number of years above all fear of coercion 
or control, he persevered steadily in the same plan of pro- 
viding for the distant day when he might need assisttmce, 
not from tlie state, but against the state. For, amongst the 
privato anecdotes which came to light under the researches 
made into hia history after bis death, was this— that, soon 
after his first entrance upon his government in Gaul, he had 
raised, equipped, disciplined, and maintained, from bis own 
private funds, a legion amounting, possibly, to six or seven 
thousand men, who were bound by no sacrament of military 
obedience to the state, nor owed fealty to any auspices 
except those of Csesar. This legion, from the fashion of their 
created helmets, which resembled the heads of a small 
aspiring bird, received the popular name of the Alamda (or 
Lark) legion. And very singular it was that Cato, or 
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n p h Gaulish com- 

m d h t din m , should not 

to k w do h which case 

n M h wdh bnd nounced to the 

h h n f p po6 nd ts m m motive, was 

the sagacious nmnificeiice of CaeBar. Apart from this motive, 
and considered in and for itself, and simply with a reference 
to the splendid forms which it often asBumed, this munificence 
would furnish the materials for a volume. The public enter- 
tainments of Ciesar, his spectacles and shows, his naumachiie, 
and the pomps of his unrivalled triumphs (the closing triumphs 
of the Eepublic), were severally the finest of their kind which 
had then been brought forward. Sea-fights were exhibited 
upon the grandest scale, according to every known variety of 
nautical ecinipment and mode of conflict, upon a vast lake 
formed artificially for that express purpose, llimic land- 
fights were conducted, in which all the circumstances of real 
war were so faithfully rehearsed that even elephants "indorsed 
with towers,"* twenty on each side, took part in the combat. 
Dramas were represented in every known language (per 
ommum Unguanttn kistriones]. And hence [that is, from the 
conciliatoiy feeling thus expressed towards the various tribes 
of foreigners resident in Borne) some have derived an ex- 
planation of what is else a mysterious circumstance amongst 
the ceremonial observances at Csesar's fvmeral — that all people 
of foreign nations then residing at Rome distinguished them- 
selves by the conspicuous share which they took in the 
public mourning and that beyoni all other foreigners, the 
Jews for ni^ht after n ^bt kept witch and vard about the 
Empyror's gnve. Never 1" fore ac ord ng to traditions 
which lasted thro gh several ge erat ons n Eome, had there 
been so vast a conflni: of tl e h man rac congregated to any 
one centre, on any one attract on of us ne b or of pleasure, 
as to Eome on octas on of these triumphal spectacles exhibited 
by Csesar. 

Ill our days the greatest occi. onal gatherings of the 

' " Elepha I </ h i ■ers See M 1 on s gorgeous de- 
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Iinmati race are in ladia, especially at the great fair of the 
HurdvMT on the Ganges in northern Hindustan : a confluence 
of some millions is sometimes seen at that spot, brought 
together under the mixed influences of devotion and com- 
mercial business, but very soon dispersed as rapidly as they 
had been convoked. Some such spectacle of nations crowding 
upon nations, and some such Babylonian confusion of dresses, 
complexions, languages, and jai^ons, was then witnessed at 
Kome. Accommodations within doors, and under roofs of 
houses, or roofs of temples, was altogether imposirible. 
Myriads encamped along the streets, and along the high- 
roads, fields, or gardens. Myriads lay stretched on the 
gronnd, without even the slight protection of tents, in a 
vast circuit about the city. Multitudes of men, even senators, 
and others of the highest rank, were trampled to death in 
the crowds. And the whole family of man might seem 
at that time to be converged at the bidding of the dead 
Dictator. But these, or any other themes connected with the 
public life of Cassar, we notice only in those circumstances 
which have been overlooked, or partially represented, by 
historians. Let ns now, in conclusion, bring forward, from 
the obscurity in which they have hitherto lurked, the anec- 
dotes which describe the habits of his private life, his tastes, 
and personal peculiarities. 

In person, he was tall,* fair, gracile, and of limbs dis- 
tinguished for their elegant proportions. His eyes were 
black and piercing. These circumstances continued to be 
long remembered, and no doubt were constantly recalled to 
the eyes of all persons in the imperial palaces by pictures, 
busts, and statues, for we hnd the same description of his 
personal appearaiu.e three centuries afterwards in a work of 

' "Tali" Whereaa, to show tie lawless caprices upon which 
Freuch writers have endeai oured h> found a brief notoriety, some 
contributor to the memoirs of L icadiime lifs InacripHom expressly 
ssserta, without n vestige of comitenance from auj' aathority wbatso' 
ever, that Cwsar was ' ' several feet high, but, being " invited " to 
circumstantiate, replied " live feet nothing " ; but this, being French 
measure, would give bim (it we rightly remember the French scale) 
about five times three-fourths of an inch more. Nonsense ! Suetonius, 
who stood so near to the Julian generation, is gaamnlee Tor his pro- 
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the Emperor Julian's. He waa a most accomplished horae- 
man, and a mafiter (peritismatis) in the use of arms. Bnt, 
notwithstanding his skill and horsemanship, it seems that, 
when he accompanied his army on marches, he walked oftener 
than he rode ; no doubt, with a view to the henefit of his 
example, and to express that sympathy with his soldiers 
which gained him their hearts so entirely. On other occasions, 
when tovelling apart from his army, he seems more frequently 
to have ridden in a carri^e than on horseback. Hie purpose, 
in this preference) must have been with a view to the tians- 
port of luggage. The carriage which he generally used waa 
a rheda, a sort of gig, or rather curricle ; for it was a four- 
wheeled carriage, and adapted (as we find from the imperial 
regulations for the public carriages, &c.) to the conveyance of 
about lialf a ton. The mere personal ba^age which Ciesar 
carried with him was probably considerable ; for he was a 
man of elegant habits, and in all parts of his life aedulously 
attentive to elegance of personal appearance. The length of 
journeys which he accomplished within a given time appears 
even to us at this day, and might well therefore appear to his 
contemporaries, truly astonishing. A distance of one hundred 
miles was no extraordinary day's journey for him in a rheda, 
such as we have described it. So refined were his habits, 
and so constant his demand for the luxurious accommodations 
of polished life as it then existed in Eome, that he is said to 
have carried with him, as indispensable parts of his personal 
baggage, the little ivory lozenges, squares and circles or ovals, 
with other costly materials, wanted for the tessellated flooring 
oE his tent. Habits such as these will easily account for his 
travelling in a carriage rather than on horseback. 

The courtesy and obligii^ disposition of Qesar were 
notorious ; and both were illustrated in some anecdotes 
which survived for generations in Eome. Dining on one 
occasion, as an invited guest, at a table where the servants 
)iad inadvertently, for salad-oil, furnished some sort of coarse 
lamp-oil, Cajsar would not allow the rest of the company to 
point out the mistake to their host, for fear of shocking him 
too much by exposing wh\t might have been construed mto 
inhospitality. At another time, whilst hiltm^ at a little 
cabaret, when one of hi= rttinue waa culdcnly taken ill, 
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CEDsar lesigiied bi hi'; use the sole hed iihich the hnii^e 
afforded lacidenta as trilling as these Lxpie's the uibaiutj 
of C'ESii 9 Qiture aad hence one ib the more surpri ed to 
lial the alienation, of the Senate ohaigeU, lu no tnUin^ 
decree upon a grn'^a and most ouljjaVile falure in pomt of 
courtesy C'esar it 13 alleged — but might we presume to 
call upon antiquity for its authority J — neglceted to ri»c liuin 
hiE seat, on. their approaching him with an ailress of con 
gritulation. It iB said, and we can believe it, that he gave 
deeper oflcnce by this one defect in a matttr of ceremonial 
observance than by all his lulstantial itfafks nptn thtu 
privileges. What we find it difficult fo bebei e is not that 
result from that offence — this la no more than ■tte should all 
anticipate — not (hal hut the possibility of tip offence itself, 
from one so little arrogant aa Craaar, and so entirely a man of 
the world. He was told of the di^ust which he had given ; 
and we are hound to believe his apology, in which he charged 
it upon sickness, that would not at the moment allow him 
to maintain a standing attitude. Certainly the whole tenor 
of his life was not courteous only, but kind, and to his 
enemies merciful in a degree which implied so much more 
magnanimity than men in general could understand that by 
many it was put down to the account of weakness. 

Weakness, however, there was none in Caius Caesar ; and, 
that there might be none, it was fortunate that conspiracy 
should have cut him off in the full vigour of his faculties, 
in the very meridian of his glory, and on the brink of com- 
pleting a series of ^gantic achievements. Amongst these 
are numbered ; — a digest of the entire body of laws, even then 
become unwieldy and oppressive ; the establishment of vast 
and compreliensive public libraries, Greek as well as Latin ; 
the chastisement of Dacia (that needed a cow - hiding for 
insolence as much as Affghanistan from ns in 1840) ; the 
conquest of Parthia ; and the cutting a ship canal through 
the Isthmus of Corinth. The reformation of the Calendar 
he had already accomplished. And of all his projects it may 
be said that they were equally patriotic in their purpose and 
colossal in their proportions. 

As an orator, Ciesar's merit was so eminent that, accord- 
ing to the general belief, had he found time to cultivate thia 
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department of civil exertion, the received supremacy of Cicero 
would have been made questionable, or the honours woold 
have been divided. Cicero himself was of that opinion, and 
on different occaaiona applied the epithet tpkndidus to Ctesar, 
as though in some exclusive sense, or with some peculiar 
emphasis, due to him. His taste was much eiuipler, chaster, 
and less inclined to the florid and Asiatic, than that ot 
Cicero. So far he would, in that condition of the Eoman 
culture and feeling, have been less acceptable to the public ; 
but, on the otiier hand, he would have compensated this 
disadvantage by much more of natural and Demosthenic 
fervour. 

In literature, the merils of Cfesar are familiar to most 
readers. Under the modest title of Gonimentariee, he meant 
to offer the records of his Gallic and British campaigns, 
simply as notes, oi memoranda, afterwards to be worked up 
by regular historians ; but, as Cicero observes, their merit 
was such in the eyes of the discerning that all judicious 
writers shrank from the attempt to alter them. In another 
instance of his literary labours he showed a very just sense 
of true dignity. Rightly conceiving that everything patriotic 
was dignified, and that t« illustrate or polish his native 
language was a service of real and paramount patriotism, he 
composed a work on tlie grammar and orthoepy of the Latin 
language. Cicero and himself were the only Romans of 
distinction in that age who applied tbemselyes with true 
patriotism to tlie task of purifying and ennobling tlieir 
mother tongue. Both were aware of a transcendent value 
in the Grecian literature as it tfien stood ; but that splendour 
did not depress their hopes of raising their own to something 
of the same level As respected the natural wealth of the 
two languages, it was the private opinion of Cicero that the 
Latin had the advantage ; and, if Ca.5ar did not accompany 
him to that length, — which, perhaps under some limitations 
he ought to have done, — ho yet tdt tkat it wah but the more 
necessary to draw forth any special or exceptional advantage 
which it really had.^ 

' Ciesar had the me it of b ing the frst person to propose tho 
daily publication of the act' and intea of the Senate. So fav, j.f. to 
the extent of laying n 1 15C fo i lation Ciesar was the Fallitr of 
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Waa Qcsar, npon the whole, the greatest of men 1 We 
restrict the ruiestion, of course, to the classes of men great in 
action : great by the extent of their influence over their social 
contemporaries ; great hy throwing open avenues to extended 
powers that p ly had he 1 d geathymkg 

obstacles on ist t 1 oo tn al pn th t 
were trivial t 1 gl tied Lj pa I ( d A ^ tiw 

Cicsar) found Em 1 It fb k btllf tbilt f 
marble. W II y m w pi f w d ly litfJ 
chap, you did h t W tm 1 d th y 11 gooil I rroi-h 
(day's worh) Jf hdbe tel th ly 

you should 1 h d t to t nty B t C 

Julius, even d hlmt^t fh p dl 

a thing as m 1 tra d th t gre t to p ject 

Rome across the Alps and the Pyrenees, — expanding the 
grand Republic into crowning provinces of I. France (Gallia), 
2. Belgium, 3. Holland (Batavia), 4. England (BrUanma), 5. 
Savoy {AlhJyroge^, 6, Switzerland (Helvetvt), 7. Spain (His- 
paniaj, — than to decorate a street or to found an amphitheatre. 
Dr. Beattie onee observed that, if that question sa to the 
greatest man in action upon the rolls of History were left to 
be collected from the suffrages already expressed in Iwoks 
and scattered throughout the literature of all nations, the 
scale would be found to have turned prodigiously in Gesar's 
favour as against any single competitor ; and there is no 
doubt whatsoever that even amongst his own countrymen, 
and bis own contemporaries, the same verdict would have 
been returned, had it been collected upon the famoui! principle 
of Themistocles, that he should he reputed the first whom the 
greatest number of rival voices had pronounced to he the 
second. 

Newspapers. Id tlie forin of public and official dBspatolies he made 
also some useful innovations ; and it may be mentioned, for the curiosity 
of the incident, that the cipher whicti he uaed in his correspondence 
was the followii^ very simple one :— For every letter of the alphaliet 
he substituted that which stood third rernoved from it in the order of 
succession. Thus, for A, lie used D ; for D, G ; aad so on. 
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AUaOSTOS CBSAB^ 
(B.C. 31-A.D. H) 

Tbe fiituation of the Second Csesar at tlie crisis of tie great 
Dictator's aseassiiiatioti was so hazardous and delicate as to 
confer interest upon a character not otherwise attractive. 
To many, we know, it was positively repulsive, and in. the 
very higKest degree. In particular, it ia recorded of Sir 
"VVilliani Jones that he regarded this Emperor with feelings 
of ahhorrenco so personal and deadly as to refuse him his 
customary titular honours whenever he had occasion to 
mention him hy name. Yet it was the whole Eoman people 
that conferred upon him hia title of Avt/wslus. But Sir 
William, asctihing no force to the acts of a people who had 
sunk so low as to exult in their chains, and to decorate with 
honours the very instruments of their own vassalage, would 
not recognise this popular creation, and spoke of him always 
by his family name of Octavius.^ The flattery of the popu- 
lace, hy the way, must, in this instancOj have been doubly 
acceptable to the Emperor, — flrst^ for what it gave, and, 
secondly, for what it concealed. Of his grand-uncle, the 
first Cfesar, a tradition survives — that of all the distinctions 
created in his favour, either by the Senate or the People, he 
put most value upon the laurel crown which was voted to 
him after his last campaigns, a beautiful and conspicuous 

' From Blackweod for December 1832.— M. 
^ Hia ordinal name was Cains Octavius, after his father ; Iiis mother 
was a niece (dat^hter of a, sister) of Jnlina Cieear. — M. 
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meiaorial to every eye of liis great public acts, and at tte 
same time an overshadowing veil of his one sole personal 
defect, This laurel diadem at once proclaimed bis grand 
career of victory and concealed his baldness — a defect which 
was more mortifying to a Roman than it would be to our- 
selves, from the peculiar theory which then, prevailed as to 
its probable origin. A gratitude of the same mised quality 
must naturally have been felt by the Second Cajsar for his 
title of Augustus; which, whilst it illustrated his public 
character by the highest expression of majesty,^ set apart and 
sequestrated to publio functions, had also the agreeable effect 
of withdrawing from, the general remembrance Mb obscure 
descent. For the Octavian house (gens) had in neither of its 
branches risen to any great splendour of civic distinction ; 
and in his own branch to little or none. But for their 
alliance with a Julian family (by intermarriage with the 
niece of Csesar), the Octavian family was a cipher in Rome. 
The same titular decoration, therefore, so offensive to the 
celebrated English Whig, was, in the eyes of Augustus, at 
once a trophy of public merit, a monument of public grati- 
tude, and an effectual obliteration of his own natal obscurity. 
But, if merely odious to men of Sir William's principles, 
t» others the character of Augustus, in relation to the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, was not without ifa appro- 
priate interest. He was summoned in early youth, and 
without warning, to fitce a crisis of tremendous hazard, being 
at the same time himself a man of no very great censtitu- 
tional courage ; perhaps he was even a cow^. And this 
we say without meaning to adopt as gospel truths all the 
party reproaches of Antony. Certainly he was utterly 
unfurnished by nature with those endowments which seemed 
to be indispensable in a successor to the power of the great 
Dictator. But esacfly in these deficiencies, and in certain 
accidents unfavourable to' his ambition, layhia security. He 
had been adopted by his grand-uncle, Julius. That adop- 
tion made him, to all intents and purposes of law, the son * 

' Yes, of majcaty, but majeaty combined with snnotitj. 

" " The son " :— This ia a fact which we should do well to remem. 
ber more aerionsly than we have ever done in the cases ot Indian 
princes claiming under this title. The miscreant Nana Sahib to all 
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of his great patron ; and doubtless, in a short time, this 
adoption, would have been applied to more extensive uaea, 
and as a etntion of vantage for introducing him to the public 
favour. From the inheritance of the Julian estates and 
family hooouts, he would have been trained to moiait, as 
from a stepping-stone, to the inheritance of the Julian power 
and political station ; and Hie Roman People would have 
been familiarized to regard him in that character. But, 
luckily for himself, the finishing or ceremonial acts were 
yet wanting in this process — the political heirship was 
inchoate and imperfect. Tacitly understood, indeed, it was ; 
but, had it been formally proposed and ratified, there cannot 
be a doubt that the young Ootavius would have been pointed 
out to the vengeance of the patriots, and included in the 
scheme of the conspirators, as a fellow-victim with hia 
nominal father, and would have been out off too suddenly to 
benefit by that reaction of popular feeling which saved the 
partisans of the Dictator by separating the conspirators, and 
obl%ing them, without loss of time, to look to their own 
safety. It was by this fortunate accident that the young 
heir and adopted son of the first Csesar not only escaped 
assassination, but was enabled to postpone indefinitely the 
final and military struggle for the vacant seat of empire, and 
in the meantime to maintain a coequal rank with the leaders 
in the state by those arts and resources in which he was 
superior to his competitors. His place in the favour of 
Cmus Julius was of power sufficient to give him a share in 
any triumvirate which could be formed ; but, wanting the 
fonnality of a regular introduction to the people, and the 
ratification of theii acceptance, that place was not sufBoient 
to raise him permanently into the perilous and invidioue 
station of absolute supremacy which he afterwards occupied. 
The felicity of Augustus was often vaunted by antiquity {with 
whom success was not so much a test of merit as itself a 
merit of the highest quality), and in no instance was this 
felicity more conspicuous than in the first act of his entrance 

appearance was really ill-uaeil originally by us -. was he not really and 
tnily the child by adc^tirm of the Peishwah ? Let us recollect that 
one of the Scipioa, received fOr such by the whole Roinaa world, was 
resHy an EtnUian, and a Scipio only hy adoption. 
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upon the political scene. No doubt his friends and enemies 
aliie thoi^ht of him, at the moment of Ciesar'a assassination, 
as we now think of a young man heii-eleot to some person of 
immense wealth, cut off by a sudden death before he haa haJ 
time to ratify a will in execution of his purposes. Yet in 
fact the case was far otherwise. Brought forward distinctly 
as the suceesBOr of Ctesar'a power, had he even, by some 
favourable accident of absence from Bome, or otherwise, 
escaped being involved in that great man's fate, he would at 
aU events have been thrown upon the instant necessity of 
defending his supreme station by arms. To have left it 
unasserted, when once solemnly created in his favour by a 
reversionary title, would have been deliberately to resign it. 
This would have been a confession of weakness liable to no 
disguise, and ruinous to any subsequent pretensions. Yet, 
without preparation of means, with no development of 
resources nor growth of circumstances, an appeal to arms 
would, in his case, have been of very doubtful issue. His 
true weapons, for a loi^ period, were the arts of vigilance 
and dissimulation, Cultivating these, he was enabled to 
prepare for a contest which, undertaken prematurely, must 
have ruined him, and to raise himself to a station of even 
military pre-eminence to those who naturally, and by circura- 
stances, were originally every way superior to himself. 

The qualities in which he really cscelled, the gifts of 
intrigue, patience, long-suffering, dissimulation, and tortuous 
fraud, were thus brought into play, and allowed their full 
value. Such equalities had every chance of prevailing in the 
long-run against the noble carelessness and the impetuosity 
of the passionate Antony — and they did prevail Always 
on the watfih to lay hold of those opportunities which the 
generous negligence of his rival was but too frequently 
throwing in his way- — unless by the sudden reverses of war 
and the accidents of battle, which as much as possible, and 
as long as possible, he declined — there could be little ques- 
tion in any man's mind that eventually He would win his 
way to a solitary throne by a policy so full of caution and 
subtlety. He was sure tfl risk nothing which could be had 
on easier terms, and nothing unless for a great overbalance 
of gain in prospect ; to lose nothing which he had once 
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gained, an<1 in no case to miss an advantage, or sacrifice an 
opportunity, by any consideration of generosity. No modern 
insurance ofBce but would have guaranteed an event depend- 
ing upon tbe final Bucceas of Augustus on terms far below 
thoee which they must in prudence have exacted from the 
fiery and adventurous Antony. Each was an ideal in hia 
own class. But Augustus, having Anally triumphed, has 
met with more than justice from succeeding ages. Even 
Lord Bacon says that, by comparison with Julius Ctesar, he 
was "jion. ton iv-par quaiib dispar" — surely a most extrava- 
gant encomium, applied to whomsoever. On the other hand, 
Antony, amongst the most signal misfortunes of hia life, 
might number it that Cicero, tb.e great dispenser of immor- 
tality, in whose hands (more perhaps than in any one man's 
of any age) were the vials of good and evil fame, should 
happen to have been hia bitter and persevering enemy. It 
is, however, some balance to this that Shakspero had a just 
conception of the original grandeur which lay beneath that 
wild tempestuous nature presented by Antony to the eye of 
the undiacriminating world. It is to the honour of Shak- 
spcre that he should have been able to discern the true 
colouring of this most original character under the smoke 
and tarnish of antiquity. It is no less to the honour of the 
great triumvir that a strength of colouring should survive in 
his character, capable of baffling the wrongs and ravages of 
time ; capable of forcing its way by mere weight of metal 
through a tract of sixteen hundred and odd years to the 
notice of one immortal eye that could read its true linea- 
ments and proportions. Neither is it to be thought strange 
that a character should have been misunderstood and falsely 
appreciated for nearly two thousand years. It happens not 
uncommonly, especially amoi^st an unimaginative people 
like the Eomans, that the characters of men are ciphers and 
enigmas to their own age, and are first read and interpreted 
by a far-distant posterity. Stars are supposed to exist whose 
light has been travelling for many thousands of years with- 
out having yet reached our system ; and the eyes are yet 
unborn npon which their earliest rays will fall. Men like 
Mark Antony, with minds of chaotic composition — light 
conflicting with darkness, proportions of colossal grandeur 
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disfigured by unsjmmetrical arrangement, the angelic in 
close neighbourhood with the brutal— are first read in their 
true meaning by an age learned in tlie philosophy of the 
human heart. Of tiie philosophy the Eomaiis had, by the 
necessities of education and domestic discipline, not less than 
by original constitution of mind, the very narrowest visual 
range. la no literature whatsoever are bo few tolerable 
notices to be found of any great truths in Psychology. Nor 
could this have been otlierwise amongst a people who tried 
everything by the standa,rd of social value ; never seeking 
for a canon of escellence in man considered abatraotedly in 
and for himself, and as having an independent value, but 
always and exclusively in man as a gregarious being, and 
designed for social ueea and functions. Not man in his own 
separate nature, but man in his relations to other menj was 
the station from which the Roman apeculatora took up their 
philosophy of human nature. Tried by such standaid, Mark 
Antony would be found wanting. As a citizen, he was 
irretrievably licentious, and therefore there needed not the 
bitter personal feud which cireumatancea had generated 
between them to account for the adtamement with which 
Cicero pursued him. Had Antony been his friend even, 
or his near kinsman, Cicero must still have been his public 
enemy. And not merely for his vices ; for even the grandei' 
features of his character, his towering ambition, his magna- 
nimity and the faacimtions of his popular quilities, were all, 
n th imsta 1 tl t m -1 h position, of a 

tend n y d n Ij n 

S mkllw th pp tn tlip ints, between 
th Seconl C'esa dhisnltht h as Antony even 
in his irt m d da g to th tat Octavius gave 

a 1 ring t h most d ff n and, wifli a 

Machiaveliaa policy, observed a si-rupulous regard to the 
forms of the Republic, after every fragment of the republican 
institutions, the privOeges of the republican magistrates, and 
the functions of the great popular ofE.cers, had been absorbed 
into his own autocracy. Even in the most prosperous days 
of the Roman State, when the democratic forces balanced, 
and were balanced by, those of the aristocracy, it was far 
from being a general or commo]i praise that a man was of 
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a civic turn of mind, aniau) dvUi. Yet this praise did 
Augustus affect, and in reality attain, at a time wlien the 
very object of all civic feeling was absolutely extinct; so 
much, are men governed by worda. Suetonius assures us 
that many evidences were current even to hia times of this 
popular disposition (cvidliliK) in the emperor, and that it 
Burvived every experience of servile adulation in the Roman 
populace, and all the effects of long familiarity with irre- 
sponsible power in himself. Such a moderation of feeling 
we are almost' obliged to consider as a genuine and unaffected 
expression of his real nature ; for, as an artifice of policy, it 
had soon lost its uses. And it is worthy of notice that with 
the army he laid aside those popular manners as soon as 
possible, addressi]^ them haughtily as milites, not (according 
to hia earlier practice) by the conciliatory title of eommili- 
tones. It concerned his own security to be jealous of en- 
croachments on his power. But of his rank, and the hononra 
which accompanied it, he seems to have been uniformly 
careless. Thus, he would never leave a town or enter it by 
daylight, unless some higher rule of poEcy obliged him to do 
60 ; by which means he evaded a ceremonial of public 
lionout which was burdensome to all the parties concerned 
iu it Sometimes, hoivever, we find that men careless of 
honours in their own persons are glad to see them settling 
upon their family and immediate connexion. But here 
again Augustus showed the ainoerity of his moderation. 
For, upon one occasion, when the whole audience in the 
lloman theatre had riseu upon the entrance of his two 
adopted sons, at that time not seventeen years old, he was 
highly displeased, and even thought it necessary to publish 
his displeasure in a scjjarate edict. It is another, and a 
striking, illustratiou of his humility that he willingly 
accepted of public appointments, and sedulously dischai^ed 
the duties attached to them, in conjunction with colleagues 
who had been chosen with little regard to his personal 
liartislities, In the debates of the Senate he showed the 
same ecLuanimify, — suffering himself patiently to be contra- 
dicted, and even with circumstances of studied incivility. In 
the public elections he gave his vote like any private citizen ; 
and, when he happened to be a candidate himself, he can- 
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vaaeed the electors with the same earnestness of perE«nal 
application as any other candidate with the least possible 
title to public favour from present power or past services. 
But perhaps by no expressions of his civic spirit did Aiiguatus 
60 much conciliate men's minds as by the readiness with 
which he participated in their social pleasures, and by the 
uniform severity with which he refused to apply his influence 
in any way that cotild disturb the pure administration of 
justice. The Roman juries (jixdices they were called) were 
very corrupt, and easily swayed to an unconscientious verdict 
by the appearance in court of any great man on behalf of one 
of the parties interested : nor was such an interference with 
the course of private justice anyways injurious to the great 
man's chnracter. The wrong which he promoted did but 
the more forcibly proclaim the warmth and fidelity of his 
friendships. So much tlie more generally was the upright- 
ness of the Emperor appreciated, who would neither tamper 
with justice himself, nor countenance any motion in that 
direction, though it were to serve his very dearest friend, 
either by his personal piesence, or by the use of his name. 
And, as if it had been a trifle merely to forbear, and to show 
his regard to justice in this negative way, he even allowed 
himself to ha summoned as a witness on trials, and showed 
no anger when his own evidence was overborne by stronger 
on the other side. This disinterested love of justice, and an 
integrity so rare in the great men of Rome, could not but 
command the I'everenee of the people. But their affection, 
doubtless, was more conciliated by the freedom with which 
the Emperor accepted invitations from all quarters, and 
shared continually in the festal pleasures of his subjects. 
This practice, however, he discontinued, or narrowed, as he 
advanced in years. Suetonius, who, as a true anecdote- 
monger, would solve everything and account for every change 
by some definite incident, charges this alteration in the 
Emperor's condescensions upon one particular party at a 
wedding feast, where the crowd incommoded him much by 
their pressure and heat But, doubtless, it happened to 
Augustus as to other men : his spirits failed, and his powers 
of supporting fatigue or bustle, as years stole upon him. 
Changes coming by insensible steps, and not willingly 
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acknowledged, for some time escape notice ; until some 
Budden shock reminds a man forcibly to do that which he has 
long meditated in. an irresolute way. The marriage banquet 
may have been the particular occasion from which Augustus 
stepped into the habits of old a^, but certainly not the cause 
of 60 entire a revolution in his mode of living. 

It might seem to throw some doubt, if not upon the feet, 
yet at least \ipon the sincerity, of his civism, that undoubtedly 
Augustus cultivated his kingly connexions with considerable 
anxiety. It may have been upon motives merely political 
that he kept at Rome the children of nearly all the kings 
then known as allies or vassala of the Koman power : a 
curious fact, and not generally known. In his own palace 
were reared a number of youthful princea ; and they were 
educated jointly with his own children. It is also upon 
record that in many instances the fathers of these priucca 
spontaneously repaired to Eome, and there, assuming the 
Eoman dress — as an expression of reverence to the majesty 
of the omnipotent state — did personal "suit and service" 
(more cUentum) to Augustus. It is an anecdote of not less 
curiosity that a whole "college" of kings subscribed money 
for a temple at Athens, to be dedicated in the name of 
Augustus, Throughout Ms life, indeed, this Emperor paid a 
marked attention to all royal houses then known to Eome as 
occupying the thrones upon the vast margin of the empire. 
It is true that in part this attention might be interpreted as 
given politically to so many Keutenants, melding a remote 
or inaccessible power for the benefit of Rome. And the 
children of these kings might be regarded as hostages, 
ostensibly entertained for the sake of education, but really as 
pledges for their parents' fidelity, and also with a view to the 
large reversionary advantages which might be expected to 
arise upon the basis of so early and affectionate a connexion. 
But it is not the less true that, at one period of his life, 
Augustus did certainly raeditats some closer personal con- 
nexion with the royal families of the earth. He speculated, 
undoubtedly, on a marriage for himself with some barbarous 
princess, and at one time designed his daughter Julia as a 
wife for Cotiso, the kii^ of the Getse. Superstition perhaps 
disturbed the one scheme, and policy the other. He married, 
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as 18 well known, for hia final wife, and the partner of hia 
life througii its wtole triumpliant stage, Livia Drusilla ; 
compelling her hushand, Tiberius Nero, to divorce her, not- 
withstanding she waa then sis moatlis advanced in pregnancy. 
Witli this lady, who waa distinguished for her beauty, it ia 
certain that he was deeply in love ; and that might be 
sufficient to account for the marriage. It is equally certain, 
however, upon the concurring evidence of independent writers, 
that thia conueiioa had an oracular eaaotion — not to say, 
suggestion ; a circumstance lehich leai long Tememiered, aad 
waa afterwards noticed by the Christian poet Prudentius : — 

" Idque Defim aortes et ApolILnis antfa dederunt 
Consiliiim : nnnquam melius nam ciedere tiedas 
Respoasvun est quam cam priegnaiia nova nupta ji^atiir.'" 

His daughter Julia had been promised by turns, and 
always upon reasons of state, to a whole mustflr-roU of suitors ; 
first of all, to a son of Mark Antony ; secondly, to a 
barbarous king ; thirdly, to her first conaia^that Marcellus, 
the son of Octavia, only sister to Augustus, whose early 
death, ia the midst of great expectations, Virgil has intro- 
duced into the vision of Eoman grandeurs as yet unborn 
which fineas beholds in the shades : fourthly, she waa promised 
(and this time the promise waa kept) to the fortunate soldier 
Agrippa, whose low birth was not permitted to obscure his 
military merits. By him she had a family of children, upon 
whom, if upon any in this world, the wrath of Providence 
seems to have rested ; for, excepting one, and in spite of all 
the favours that earth and heaven could unite to shower 
upon them, all came to an early, a violent, and an infamous 
end. !Fifthly, upon the death of Agrippa, and again upon 
motives of policy, and in atrocious contempt of all the ties 
that nature and the human heart and human laws have 
hallowed, she was promised {if that word may be applied to 
the violent obtrusion upon a man's bed of one who waa 
doubly a curse — first, for what she brought, and, secondly, 
tor what she took away) and given to Tiberius, the future 
Emperor. Upon the whole, as far as we can at this day 
make out the connexion of a man's acta and purposes, which 
even to his own age were never entirely cleared up, it is 
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probable that, so long as the triumvirate survived, and so 
long as the tonditioa of Roman power or intrigues, and the 
distribution of Eoman influence, were such as to leave a 
possihility that any new triumvirate should ai'ise— so long 
Augustus was secretly meditating a retreat for himseK at 
some barbarous court, against any suddea reverse of fortune, 
hy means of a domestic connesion which Bhould give him the 
claim of a kinsman. Such a court, as against a sudden 
emergency, might prove a tower of strength, however unable 
to make bead gainst the collective power of Rome : such a 
court might offer a momentary front of resistance to any 
single partisan who should attain a brief ascendency ; or, at 
the worst, as a merely defensive power, might offer a retreat, 
strong by its distance, or by its difBcult access ; or might be 
available as a means of delay for recovering from some else 
fatal defeat. It is certain tbat Augustus viewed Egypt with 
jealousy as a province which might he turned to account in 
some such way by any aspiring insui^ent- And it must have 
often struck him as a remarkable circumstance, which by 
good iutk had tume I out entirely to the advantage of hia 
own tamily h it whidi mi^ht as readily have had an opposite 
Its It that the three de is ve battles of Pliarsalia, of Thapsus, 
and of filunla, m which the empire of the world was three 
times o\ er staked on the issue, had severally brought upon 
the defeated leaders a rum which was total, absolute, and 
final One hour hal seen the whole fabric of their aspiring 
fortunes fummg away m smoke ; and no resource was left to 
them h t either m s u i le (whieli, accordingly, even Ciesar 
had meditite 1 at one crisis in the battle of Munda, when it 
stemed to be gu ng against him) or in the mercy of the victor. 
Tl at a \ ictor in a hundred fights should in his hundred- 
and hr<t as in h s fiist i sk the loss of that particular battle, 
13 inseparable from the condition of man, and the uncertainty 
of human means ; but that the loss of this one battle should 
be equally fatal and irrecoverable with the loss of his first, 

' " The painful warrior famoused for figbt. 
After a thousand victories once foi1ei3, 
Is from the Iwok of honour razJd quite, 
And all the roat forgot for which he toiled," 

Shakspebe's Simnets. 
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that it should leave him with means no more cemented, and 
resources no better matured for retarding his fall, and throw- 
ing a long succession of hindrances in the way of his con- 
queror, ai^ues some essential defect of system. Under our 
modem policy, military power — though it may be the growth 
of one man's life— soon takes root ; a succession of campaigns 
is required for its extirpation; and it revolves backwards to its 
final extinction through all the stages by which originally it 
grew. On the Roman system this was mainly impossible 
from the solitariness of the Eoman power r co-rival nations 
who might balance^the victoriouB party there were absolutely 
none ; and all the underlings hastened to make their peace, 
whilst peace was yet open to them, on the known terms 
of absolute treachery to their former master, and instant 
surrender to the victor. of the hour. For this capital defect 
in the tenure of Eoman power, no matter in whose hands 
depos te 1 there was no absolute remedy. Many a sleepless 
1 jjbt d ring the perilous game which he played with Antony, 
mu t ha e familiarized Octavius with that view of tlie risk 
wl cl tu some extent was inseparable from his position as the 
lealer n aiieh a stru^le carried on in such an empire. In 
this dilemma, struck with the extreme necessity of applying 
some palliation to the case, we have no doubt that Augustus 
would devise the scheme of laying some distant king under 
such obligations to fidelity as would suffice to stand the first 
shock of misfortune. Such a person would have power 
enough, of a direct military kind, to face the storm at its 
outbreak. He would have power of another kind in his 
distance. He would be sustained by the courage of hope, as 
a kinsman having a contingent interest in a kinsman's pros- 
perity. And, finally, he would be sustained by the courage 
of despair, as one who never could expect to be trusted by 
the opposite party. In the worst case, such a prince would 
always offer a breathing time and a respite to his friends, 
were it only by his remoteness, and if not the means of rally- 
ing, yet at least the time for rallying, more especially as the 
escape to his frontier would be easy to one who had long 
forecast it. We can hardly doubt that Augustus meditated 
such schemes ; that he laid them aside only as his power 
began to cement and to knit together after the battle of 
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Actium ; and tliat the memory and the prudential tradition 
of this plan survived in the imperial ianiily so long aa itaelf 
suryived. Amongst other anecdotes of the same tendency, 
two are recorded of Nero, the emperor in whom expired the 
It ft) original Ctesars, which strengthen us in a belief 
f wh t otherwise in itself so probable, Nero, in his first 
d t t , iipou receiving the fatal tidings of the revolt in 
(xa 1 wh n reviewing all possible plans of escape from the 
la p d g danger, thought at intervals of throwing himself 

th p tection. of the barbarous King Volc^esus. And, 
t ty ears afterwards, when the Pseudo-Nero appeared, he 
f 1 ennous champion and protector in the King of 
h P th ana. Possibly, had an opportunity offered for 
Re h g the Parthian chancery, some treaty would have 
been found binding the Kings of Parthia, from the age of 
Augustus through some generations downwards, ia req^uital 
of services there specified, or of treasures lodged, to secure a 
perpetual asylum to the posterity of the Julian family. 

The cruelties of Augustus were perhaps equal in atrocity 
to any which are recorded ; and the eijuivocal apology for 
those acta (one which might as well be used to aggravate ns 
to palliate the case) is that they were not prompted by a 
ferocious nature, but by calculating policy. He once actually 
slaughtered npon an altar a lai^e body of his prisoners ; and 
such was the contempt with which he was regarded by some 
of that number thai, when led out to death, they saluted 
their other proscriber, Antony, with military honours, acknow- 
ledgii^ merit even in an enemy, — in words beautiful and 
memorable they paid their homage, Moritiiri te salutamus, — 
but Augustus they passed with scornful silence, or with loud 
reproaches. Too certainly no man has ever contended for 
empire with unsullied conscience, or laid pure hands upon 
the ark of so magnificent a prize. Every friend to Augustus 
must have wished that the twelve years of his struggle might 
for ever be blotted out from human remembrance. During 
the forty-two years of his prosperity and his triumph, being 
above fear, he showed his natural or prudential lenity. 

That prosperity, in a public sense, has been rarely ec[ualled ; 
but far different was his fate, and memorable was the con- 
trast, within the circuit of his own family. This lord of the 
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undisputed authority, be was baffled, dishonoured, and niade 
ridicnions. He was loved by nobody ; and, if at tbe moment 
of his death he desired his friends to dismiss him from this 
world by tbe common expression of acenieal apphiuse (vos 
plavidife /), in that valedictory injunction he expressed inad- 
vertently the true value of bis own long life : which, in 
strict candour, may be pronounced one continued series of 
histrionic eiforts ; of dissimulation, therefore, even if usefully 
directed ; yes, little man ! one huge Aalage of excellent 
acting, adapted to ends essentially selfish. 
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(A.D. 37-A.D. 117) 

The three next Eniperors, — ^Caligula, Claudius, and Nero,^— 
were the kat princes who had any comiexion by blood ^ with 
the Julian house. In Nero, the aixth emperor, expired the 
last of the Ceesars who was such in reality. These three 
were also the first in that long line of monsters who, at 
different times, under the title of Csesars, dishonoured humanity 

' Prom BtiKkwood for Jimnary 1833. The heading of the chapter 
is not De Quineey's own ; but it fairly describes the matter. — M. 

^ The opening phrase of this chapter, "The three next Emperors, 
— Caligula, Claudius, and Neio," comii^ immediately after the chapter 
devoted to Augustus, mates one inquire what liadbecome of Augustua'a 
successor, Tiberius, Aa De Quincey cannot have foi^otten an Emperor 
BO important, and who would have hccn such an iuterestiug theme for 
his peu, one wonders whether a paper on Tiberius dropped out of the 
series by some mishap. At all events, in BUuJaoeod tor January 1333 
It la this paper ou Caligula, &c. , that follows that on Ai^ustua in the 
number for December 1832.— M. 

* And this was entirely by tbe female side. The femily descent o( 
the fiist six Caesars is so intricate that it is rarely understood accu- 
rately; so that it may be well to stat« it briefly. Augustus was 
grand-nephew to Jnlins Cesar, being tlie sou of Qesar'a sister's 
daughter. Augustus waa also, by adoption, the son of Julius. He 
liimaelf had one child only, viz. the hifamous Julia, who was brought 
him by his second wife Scribonia ; and through this Julia it was that 
the three princes who succeeded to Tiberius elaimed relationship to 
Augustus. On that emperor's thiril and last marriage, viz. with 
Livia, he adopted the two sons whom she had borne to her divorced 
husband. These two noblemen, who stood in no degree of con- 
sanguinity whatever to Augustus, were Tiberius and Druans. Tiberius, 
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more memorably than was possible except in the cases of 
those (if any such can be named) who ha,ve abused the same 
enormous powers in times of the same civility and in. defiance 
of the same general illumination. But for them, it is a fact 
that some crimes which now stain the page of History would 
have been accounted fabulous dreams of impure romancers, 
taxing their extravagant imaginations to create combinations 
of wickedness more hideous than civilized men would tolerate 
and more unnatural than the human h t Id 
Let US, by way of example, take a sh t h pt f tl 
diabolic life of Caligula. 

In what way did he treat his nearest d t d t f m 1 
connexions ? His mother had been t rt d d m d d 
by another tyrant almost as fiendish as 1 m If &1 
happily removed from Ms cruelty. D di inmg h w t 
acknowledge any connexion with the bl 1 t 1 
man as Agrippa, he publicly gave out th t h tl as 

indeed the dai^hter of Julia, but by an ce t mm 

with her father Angustus. His three ters 1 d b h d 
One died, and her he canonized ; the oth tw h p stit te 1 
to the basest of his own attendants. Of h es t 11 

be hard to say whether they were first ^ht d th 

who succeeded hia adopted father, August aa mp 1 ft 

children ; but Drnsua, the younger of the two 1) th rs bj h m mag 
with the younger Antonia (daughter of Mark A t y) 1 I b 1 
brated Germanicas, and Claudius, afterwards emperor. Germanicus, 
though adapted by hia uncle Tiberius, and destined to the empire, 
died prematurely. But, like Banqno, though he wore no crown, ho 
left descendants who did. For, by hia marriage with Agrippina, a 
daughter of Julia's by Agrippa (and therefore grand - daughter ot 
Augustus), he had a large family ; of whom one sou became the Emperor 
Caligula, and one of the daughters, Agrippina the yonuger, by her 
marriage with a Roman nobleman, became the mother of the Emperor 
Nero. Hence it appears that Tiberius was uncle to Claudius, Claudiiw 
was uncle to CaligiUa, Caligula was uncle to Nero ; a worshipful 
succession of ancles. But it is observable that Nero ajid Caligula 
stood in another degree of oonaangiumty to each other through tiieir 
grandmothers, who were both daughters of Mark Antony the trinmYk ; 
for the elder Antonia married the grandfather of Nero ; the younger 
Antonia (as we have stated above) married Drusna, the grandfather of 
Cal^la ; and again, by these two ladies, they were connected not 
only with each other, but also with the Julian house, for the two 
Antonias were daughters of Mark Antony by Octavia, sister to 
Augustus. 
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more cironra stances of injury and outrage, or dismissed with 
more insult and levity. The one ivhom he treated heat, and 
with most profeesiou of love, and who commonly rode by hia 
side, equipped with spear and shield, to his military inspec- 
tions and reviews of the soldiery, though not particularly 
beautiful, was exhibited to hia friends at banquets in a state 
of absolute nudity. His motive for treating her with so 
much kindness was probably that she brought him a daughter ; 
and her he acknowledged as his own child, from the early 
brutality with which she attacked the eyes and cheeks of 
other infanta who were presented to her as play-fellows. 
Hence it would appear that he was aware of his own ferocity, 
and treated it aa a jest. The levity, indeed, which he 
mingled with hia worst and moat inhuman acts, and the 
slightness of the occasions npon which be delighted to hang 
his most memorable atrocities, aggravated their impression at 
the time, and must have contributed greatly to sharpen tte 
Bword of vengeance. His palace happened to be contiguous 
to the circus. Some seats, it seems, were open indiscrimi- 
nately to the public ; consequently, the only way in which 
they could be appropriated was by taking possession of them 
as early as the midnight preceding any great exhibitions. 
Once, when it happened that his sleep was disturbed by such 
an occasion, he sent in soldiers to eject them, and with orders 
so rigorous, as it appeared by the event, that in this singular 
tumult twenty Koman knights, and as many mothers of 
families, w^ere cudgelled to death upon the spot, to say 
nothing of what the reporter calls "innumeram turbam 

But this is a trifle to another anecdote reported by the 
same authority ; — On some occasion it happened tliat a 
dearth prevailed, either generally of cattle, or of such cattle 
as were nsed for feeding the wild beasts reserved for the 
bloody exhibitions of the amphitheatre. Food could be had, 
and perhaps at no very exorbitant price, but on terms 
somewhat higher than the ordinary market price. A slight 
excuse served with Caligula for acts the moat monstrous. 
Instantly repairing to the public jails, he caused all the 
prisoners to pass in review before him (custodiarum serkm 
recopuwU), and then, pointing to two bald-headed men, he 
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ordered that the whole file of intermediate persons should 
he marched off to the dens of the wild hearts ; " Tell them 
off," said he, " from the bald man to the bald man." Yet 
these were prisoners eonunitted, not for punishment, but 
trial. Nor, had it been otherwifie, were the charges against 
them equal, hut rniming through every graduation of giiilt 
But the elogia, or reeorda of their commitment, he would 
not so mueh as look at. With such inordinate capaeities 
for cruelty, we cannot wonder that he should in his common 
coaversation have deplored the tameaesa and insipidity of 
his own times and reign, as likely to he marked by no wide- 
spreading calamity. " Augustus," said he, "was happy; 
ah, yea, he waa fortunate, for in his reign occurred the 
slaughter of Varus and his legions. Tiberius waa happy ; 
for in his occurred that glorious fall of the great amphi- 
theatre at Fidenw. But for me — alas ! alas ! " And then 
he would pray earnestly for fire or slaughter, 
famine. Famiae, indeed, was to some extent i 
power ; and, accordingly, as far aa his courage would carry 
him, he did occasionally try that mode of tragedy upon the 
people of Rome, by shutting up the public granaries against 
them. As he blended his mirth and a truculent sense of 
the humorous with his cruelties, we cannot wonder that he 
should soon blend his cruelties with his ordinary festivities, 
and that his daily banquets would soon become insipid 
without them. Hence he required a daily supply of exe- 
cutions in his own halls and banqueling-rooms ; nor was a 
dinner held to be complete without such a dessert. Artists 
were sought out who had dexterity and strength enough to 
do what Lucan somewhere calls enswre rotare, that is to 
cut off a human head with one whirl of the sword. Even 
this became insipid, as wanting one main element of misery 
to the sufferer and an indispensable condiment to the jaded 
palate of the connoisseur, viz. a lingering duration. As a 
pleasant variety, therefore, the tormentors were introduced 
with their various instruments of torture ; and many a 
dismal tragedy in that mode of human suffering was con- 
ducted in the sacred presence during the Emperor's hours of 
amiable relaxation. 

The result of these horrid indulgences was exactly what 
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lie might suppose, — Ihat even such sooiies ceased to irritate 
the languid appetite, and yet that without them life was 
not endurable. Jaded and exhausted aa the sense of pleasure 
had become in Caligula, still it could be roused into any 
activity by nothing short of these murderous luxuries. 
Hence it seems that he was coutinually tampering and 
dallying with the thoi^ht of murder ; and, like the old 
Parisian jeweller Cardillac, in Louis XlV'e time, who was 
stung with a perpetual lust for murderiug the possessors of 
fine diamonds — not so much for the value of the prize (of 
which he never hoped to make any use) as from an uncon- 
querable desire for precipitating himself into the difficulties 
and hazards of the murder — Caligula never failed to ex- 
perience (and sometimes even to acknowlet^) a secret tempta- 
tion to any murder which seemed either more than usually 
abominable, or more than usually difficult. Thus, when the 
two consuls were seated at his table, he burst out into sudden 
and profuse laughter ; and, upon their courteously requesting 
to know what witty and admirable conceit might be the 
occasion of the imperial mirth, he frankly owned to them, 
and doubtless he did not improve their appetites by this 
confession, that in fact he was laughing, and that he could 
not but laugh (and then the monster laughed immoderately 
^ain), at the pleasant thought of seeing them both headless, 
and that with so little trouble to himself {uno sua nutu) he 
could have both their throats cut. No doubt he was con- 
tinually balancing the arguments for and against such little 
escapades ; nor bad any person a reason for security in the 
extraordinary obligations, whether of hospitality or of religious 
vows, which seemed to lay him under some peculiar restraints 
in that case above all others ; for such circumstances of 
peculiarity, by which the murder would be stampetl with 
unusual atrocity, were but the more likely to make its 
fascinations irresistible. Hence he dallied with the thoughts 
of murdering her whom he loved best, and indeed exclusively 
— hia wife Ctesonia ; and, whilst fondling her, and toying 
playfully with her polished throat, he was distracted (as he 
half insinuated to her) between the desire of caressing it, 
which might be often repeated, and that of cutting it, which 
could be gratified but once. 
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Nero (for, as to Claudius, he came too late U> the throne 
to indulge any propensities of this nature with so little 
discretion) was hut a variety of the same species. He also 
was an amateur, and aa enthusiastic amateur, of murder. 
But, as this taste, in the most ingenious bands, is limited 
and mouotonoua in its modes of manifestation, it would be 
tedious to run through the long Suetonian roll-call of his 
peccadilloes in this way. One only we shall eite, to illustrate 
the amorous delight witb which he pursued any murder 
which happened to be seasoned highly to his taste by enormous 
atrocity, and by almost uncoaqiierable difficulty. It would 
really be pleasant, were it not for the revolting consideration 
of the persons concerned, and their relation to each other, to 
watch the tortuous pursuit of the hunter, and the doubles of 
the game, in this obstinate chase. For certain reasons of 
state, as Nero attempted to persuade himself, but in reality 
because no other crime hod the same attractions of unnatural 
horror about it, he resolved to murder his mother Agtippina. 
This being settled, the next thing was to arrange the mode 
and the tools. NaturaUy enough, according to the custom 
then prevalent in Rome, he first attempted the thing by 
poison. The poison fwled : for Agrippina, anticipating tricks 
of this kind, had armed her constitution against them, like 
Mitbridates, and daily took potent antidotes and prophy- 
lactics. Or else (which is more probable) the Emperoi''s 
agent in such purposes, fearing his sudden repentance and 
remorse on first hearing of his mother's death, or possibly 
even witnessing her agonies, bad composed a poison of 
inferior strength. This had certainly occurred in the case of 
Britannicus, who had thrown off with ease the first dose 
administered to him by Nero. Upon whieh he bad sum- 
moned to his presence the woman employed in the affair, 
and, compelling her by threats to mingle a more powerful 
potion in his own presence, bad tried it successively upon 
. different animals, until he was satisfied with its effects ; 
after which, inimediately inviting Britannicus to a banquet, 
he had finally despatched him. On Agrippina, however, no 
changes in the poison, whether of kind or strength, had any 
effect ; so that, after various trials, tliis mode of murder was 
abandoned, and the Emperor addressed himself to other plans. 
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The first of these was some curious mechanical device by 
which a false ceiling was to have been suspended by bolts 
above her bed, and in the middle of the night, the bolt being 
suddenly drawn, a vast weight would have descended with a 
ruinous destruction tfl all below. This scheme, however, 
taking air from the indiscretion of some amongst the accom- 
plices, reached the ears of Agrippina ; upon which the old 
lady looked about her too sliarply to leave much hope in 
that scheme : eo that also was abandoned. Nest, he conceived 
the idea of an artificial ship, which, at the touch of a few 
springs, might fall to pieces in deep water. Such a ship was 
prepared, and stationed at a suitable point. But the main 
diflculty remained ; which was to persuade the old lady to 
go on board. Not that she knew in this case who had been 
the ship-builder, for that would have mined al! ; but it 
seems that she took it ill to be hunted in this murderous 
spirit, and was out of humour with her son ; besides that 
any proposal coming from him, though previously indifferent 
to her, would have instantly become suspected. To meet 
tliis difficulty, a sort of reconciliation was proposed, and a 
very affectionate message sent, which had the effect of throw- 
ing Agrippina off her guard, and seduced her to Baiw for the 
purpose of joining the Emperor's party at a grand banquet 
held in commemoration of a solemn festivaL She came 
by water in a sort of light frigate, and was to return in 
the same way. Meantime Nero tampered with the com- 
mander of her vessel, and prevailed upon him to wreck it. 
What was to be done 1 The great lady was anxious to 
return to Eome, and no proper conveyance was at hand. 
Suddenly it was suggested, as if by chance, that a ship of 
the Emperor's, new and properly equipped, was moored at a 
neighbourii^ station. This was readily accepted by Agrip- 
pina ; the Emperor accompanied her to the place of 
embarkation, took a moat tender leave of her, and saw her 
set sail. It was necessary that the vessel should get into 
deep water before the experiment could be made ; and with 
the utmost agitation this pious son awaited news of the 
result. Suddenly a messenger rushed breathless into his 
presence, and horrified bim by the joyful information that 
his august mother had met with an alarming accident, but, 
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bj the blessing of Heaven, had escapetl safe and sound, aad 
was now on her road to mingle congratulations with her 
affectionate son. The ship, it seema, had done its office ; the 
mechanism had played admirably ; but who can provide for 
everything 1 The old lady, it turned out, could swim like a 
duck ; and the whole result h;id been to refresh her with a 
little sea-bathing. Here was worshipful intelligence. Could 
any man's temper be expected to stand such continued 
sieges ! Money, and trouble, and infinite contrivance, wasted 
upon one old woman, who absolutely would not, upon any 
terms, be murdered 1 Provoking it certainly waa ; and of a 
man like Nero it could not be expected that he should any 
longer dissemble his disgust^ or put up with such repeated 
affronts. He rushed upon his simple congratulating friend, 
swore that he had come to murder him ; and, as nobody 
could have suborned him but Agrippina, he ordered her off 
to instant execution. And, unquestionably, if people will 
not be murdered quietly and in a civil way, they must espeet 
that such forbearance is not to continue for ever, and obviously 
have themselves only to blame for any harshness or violence 
which they may have rendered necessary. 

It is singular, and shocking at the same time, to mention 
that, for this atrocity, Nero did absolutely receive solemn 
congratulations irom all orders of men. With such evidences 
of base servility in the public mind, and of the utter corrup- 
tion which they had sustained in their elementary feelings, 
it is the leas astonishing that he should have made other 
experiments upon the public patience, which seem expressly 
designed to try how much it would support. Whether he 
were really the author of the desolating fire which consumed 
Borne for six days and seven nights,^ and drove the mass 
of the people into the tombs and sepulchres for shelter, is 
yet a matter of some doubt. But one great presumption 
(gainst it^ founded on, its desperate imprudence, as attacking 
the people in their primary comforts, is considerably weakened 
by the enormous servility of the Romans in the case juat 
stated : they who could volunteer congratnlations to a son 
for butchering his mother (no matter on what pretended 
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Buapioions) might reasonably be supposed incapable of any 
resistance which required courage even in a case of self- 
defence or of just revei^e. The direct reasons, however, for 
implicating him in this affair seem at present insufficient. 
He was displeased, it seems, with the insularity and nn- 
s^htliness of the antique buildings, and also with the streets, 
as too narrow and winding {angudiis flcxwnsqxte vicorum). 
But in this he did but express what was no doubt the common 
judgment of all his contemporaries who had seen the beautiful 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor The Rome of that time 
was in many jiaits built of wood , and there is mui-h prob- 
ability that it must have been a yidareiqw citr, and in 
parts almost grotesque. But it is remarkable, and a fact 
which we have nowhere seen noticed, thit the ancients, 
whether Greeks or Eomans, had no eye for the picturesque , 
nay, that it was a sense ntterly unawakened amongst them, 
and that the very conception of the picturesque, as of a thing 
distinct from the beautiful, is not once alluded to through 
the whole course of ancient literature, nor would it have 
been intelligible to any ancient critic ; so that, whatever 
attraction for the eye might exist in the Rome of tiat day, 
there is little doubt that it was of a kind t« be felt only by 
modern spectators. Mere dissatisfaction with its external 
appearance, which must have been a pretty general senti- 
ment, argued, therefore, no necessary purpose of destroying 
it. Certainly it wonld be a weightier ground of suspicion, 
if it were really true, that some of his agents were detected 
on tte premises of different senators in the act of applying 
combustibles to their mansions. But this story wears a very 
fabulous air. For why resort to the private dwellii^ of 
great men, where any intruder was sure of attracting notice, 
when the same effect, and with the same deadly results, 
m^ht have been attained quietly and secretly in so many of 
the humble Roman ctemocwfa, i.e. garrets J 

The great loss on this memorable occasion was in the 
heraldic and ancestral honours of the city. Historic Rome 
then went to wreck for ever. Then perished the dirnius 
•pmcorwm dueuTO hostUibus cwKmc spoitis adomatie : the 
" rostral " palace ; the mansion of the Pompeys ; the Blen- 
heims and the Stiuthfieldsayes of the Scipios, the Marcelli. 
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the PauUi and tlie C»saTS ; then perished the aged trophies 
f m Ha thage and from Gaul ; and, in shoit, aa the historian 
ua p tl e lamentable desolation, " quid^iiid insendum alque 
em ah I ex antiquitate duraverat." And this of itself might 
1 ad n to suspect the Emperor's hand aa the original agent ; 
fo by no one act was it possible so entirely and so suddenly 
to w an the people from their old republican recollections, 
and m one week to obliterate the memorials of tbeir popular 
forces, and their trophies of many ages. The old people of 
Rome were gone ; their characterifitio dress even was gone ; 
for already in the time of Augustus they had laid aside the 
toga, and assumed the cheaper and scantier pmmda, so that 
the eye sought in vain for Virgil's 

" Eomanos remm domiiios gentemque togafam" 
Why, then, after all the constituents of Eoman grandeui 
had passed away, should their historical trophies survive, 
recalling to thtm the scenes of departed heroism in which 
they had no personal property, and su^esting to them vain 
hopes, w hieh for them were never to be other than chimeras ? 
E\en in that sense, therefore, and as a great depMitory of 
heart-stirring histoncal remembrances, Rome was profitably 
destroyed ; and in any other sense, whether for health or 
for the conveniences of polished life, or for architectural 
magnificence, there never was a doubt that the Roman people 
gained infinitely by this conflagration. For, like London, 
it arose from its ashes with a splendour proportioned to its 
vast expansion of wealth and population ; and marble took 
the place of wood. For the moment, however, this event 
must have been felt by the people as an overwhelming 
calamity. And it serves to illustrate the passive endurance 
and timidity of the popular temper, and to what extent it 
might be provoked with impunity, that in this state of 
general irritation and efiervescence Nero absolutely forbade 
them to meddle with the ruins of their own dwellings — 
taking that ohaige npon himself, with a view to the vast 
wealth which he anticipated from sifting the rubbish. And, 
as if that mode of plunder were not sufficient, he exacted 
compulsory contributions to the rebuilding of the city so 
indiscriminately as to press hearily upon all men's finances ; 
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and thus, in the public account which universally imputed 
the Are to him, he was viewed as a twofold rohber, who 
sought to heal one calamity by the infliclioii of another and 
a greater. 

The monotony of wickedness and outrage becomes at 
length fatiguing to the coarsest and most callous senses ; and 
the historian even who caters professedly for the taste which 
feeds upon the monstrous and the hyperbolical is glad at 
length to escape from the long evolntion of his insane 
atrocities, to the striking and truly acenical catastrophe of 
retribution which overtook them, and avenged the wrongs 
of an insulted world. Perhaps History contains no more 
impressive scenes than those in which the justice of Provi- 
dence at length arrested the monetrons career of Nero. 

It was at Naples, and, by a remarkable iatality, on the 
very anniversary of his mother's murder, that he received the 
first intelligence of the revolt in Gaul under the Proprsetor 
Tindex. This news for about a week he treated with levity ; 
and, — like Henry VII of Ei^land, who was nettled not so 
mnch at beii^ proclaimed a rebel as because he was described 
under the slighting denomination of " one Henry Tidder or 
Tudor," — he complained bitterly that Vindex had mentioned 
him by his family name of .£uobarbns, rather than his 
assumed, one of Nero. But much more keenly he resented 
the insulting description of himself as a "miserable harper," 
appealii^ to all about him whether they had ever known a 
better, and offering to stake the truth of all the other chains 
against himself upon the accunicy of this in particular. So 
little even in this instance was he alive to the true point of 
the insult ; not thinking it any disgrace that a Boman 
Emperor should be chiefly known to the world in the 
character of a harper, but only if he should happen to he a 
bad one. Even in those days, however, imperfect as were 
the means of travelling, rebellion moved somewhat too 
rapidly to allow any long interval of security so light- 
minded as this. One couner followed upon the heels of 
another, until he felt the necessity for leaving Naples ; and 
he returned to Rome, as the historian says, prtefrejiidus : by 
which word, however, according to ita genuine classical 
acceptation, we apprehend, ia not meant that he was highly 
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alarmed, but only that he was in a great hurry. That he 
was not yet under any real alarm (for he trusted in certain, 
propheciea, which, like those made to the Soottish tyrant, 
" kept the promise to the ear, hut hroke it to the sense ") is 
pretty evident from his conduct on reaching the capital. 
For, iriihout any appeal to the Senate or the People, but 
sending out a few summonaea to aonie men of rank, he held 
a hasty council, which he speedily dismissed, and occupied 
the rest of the day with experimenta on certain musical 
instruments of recent invention, in which the keys were 
moved by hydraulic machineries. He had come to Rome, 
it appeared, merely from a sense of decorum. 

Suddenly, however, arrived news, which fell upon Mm 
with the shock of a thunderbolt, that the revolt had extended 
to the Spanish provinces, and was headed by Galba. He 
faintai upon hearing this ; and, falling to the ground, lay 
for a long time lifeless, as it seemed, and speechless. Upon 
coming to himself again, he tore hia robe, struck his forehead, 
and esclaimed aloud that for him all was over. In this 
agony of mind, it strikes across the utter darkness of the 
scene with the sense of a sudden and cheering flash, recalling 
to us the possible goodneas and fidelity of humaai nature, 
when we read that one humble creature adhered to him, and, 
according to her slender means, gave him consolation during 
these trying moments ; this was the woman who liad tended 
his infant years ; ajid she now recalled to his remembrance 
such instances of former princes in adversity as appeared 
fitted to sustain his drooping spirits. It seems, however, 
that, according to the general course of violent emotions, the 
rebound of high spirits was in proportion to hia first despond- 
ency. He omitted nothing of his usual luxury or aelf-tndiil- 
gence, and even found spirits for going incognito to the theatre, 
where he took sufBcient interest in the public performances 
to send a meaaage to a favourite actor. At times, even in 
this hopeless situation, his native ferocity returned upon 
him, and he was believed to have framed plana for removing 
all his enemies at once ; the leaders of the rebellion, by 
appointing successors to their offices, and secretly sending 
assassins to despatch their persons ; the senate, by poison at 
a great banquet; the Gaulish provinces, by delivering them 
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up for pillage to the army ; tiie city, by again setting it on 
fire, whilst, at the same time, a vast number of wild beasts 
was to have been turned loose upon tlie unarmed populace, 
for the doable purpose of destroying them and of distracting 
their attention from the Are. But, as the mood of his frenzy 
changed, these sanguinary themes were abandoned (not, 
however, under any feelings of remorse, Mt from mere 
despair of eflectii^ them), and on the same day, hut affei- a 
luxwrious dtTmer, the imperial monster grew bland and 
pathetic in his ideas ; he would proceed to the rebellioua 
army ; he would present himself unarmed to tlieir view, and 
would recall them to their duty by the mere spectacle of his 
tears. Upon the pathos with which he would weep he was 
resolved to rely entirely. And, having received the guilty 
to his mercy without distinction, upon the following day he 
would unite his joy with their joy, and would chant hymns 
of victory {epinida) ; " which, by the way," said he, suddenly, 
breaking off to his favourite pursuits, " it is necessary that I 
should immediately compose," This caprice vanished like 
the rest j and he made an effort to enlist the slaves and 
citizens into his service, and to raise by extortion a large 
military chest But in. the midst of these vacillating purposes 
fresh tidings surprised him ; other armies had revolted, and 
the rebellion was spreading contagiously. This consummation 
of his alarms reached him at dinner ; and the expressions of 
Ms angry fears took even a scenical air ; he tore the despatches, 
upset the table, and dashed to pieces upon the ground two 
crystal beakers, which, from the sculptures that adorned them, 
had a high value as works of art even in the Aurea Domus. 

He now took steps for flight ; and, sending forward com- 
missioners to prepare the fleet at Ostia for his reception, he 
tampered with such officers of the army as were at hand, to 
prevail upon them to accompany his retreat. But all showed 
themselves indisposed to such schemes, and some flatly refused. 
Upon which he turned to other counsels ; sometimes medi- 
tating a flight to the King of Parthia, or even to throw 
himself on the mercy of Galba ; sometimes inclining rather 
to the plan of venturing into the forum in mourning apparel, 
beggii^ pardon for alt past offences, and, as a last resource, 
entreating that he m^ht receive the appointment of Egyptian 
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prefect. This plan, iowever, he hesitated to adopt, from 
some apprehensioa that he should he tern to pieces oa his 
road to the forum ; and, at all events, he concluded to post- 
pone it to the following day. Meantime events were now 
hurrying to their catastrophe, which for ever anticipated 
that intention. His hours were numbered, and tlie closing 
scene was at hand. 

Record there is not amongst lihraries of man, libraries 
that stretch into infinity like the armies of Xerxes, of a 
human agony dietillii^ itself through moments and pulses 
of ittterinitting misery so cniel, and into such depths of 
darkness descending from such glittering heights. In the 
middle of the night he was aroused from slumber with the 
intelligence that the military giiaid who did duty at the 
palace had all quitted their posts. Upon this the unhappy 
prince leaped from his couch, never i^ain to taste the luxury 
of sleep, and despatched messengers to his friends. No 
answers were returned ; and upon that he went personally 
with a small retinue to their hotels. But he found their 
doors everywhere closed ; and all his importunities could not 
avail to extort an answer. Sadly and slowly he returned to 
his own bed-chamber; but there again he foimd fresh instances 
of desertion, which had occurred during his short absence. 
The pages of his bed-chamber had fled, carrying with them 
the coverlids of the imperial bed, which were probably in- 
wrought with gold thread, and even a golden box, in which 
Nero had on the preceding day deposited poison prepared 
against the last extremity. Wounded to the heart by this 
general perfidy, and by some special case, no doubt, of in- 
gratitude, such as would probably enough be signalized in 
the flight of his personal favourites, he called for a gladiator 
of the household to come and despatch him. But, none 
appearing — "What!" said he, "have I neither friend nor 
foe?" This pretty little epigrammatic query we suspect to 
be the manufacture of the rhetorician in after days, embroider- 
ing the case at his leisure. For the honour of human nature, 
we rejoice that one man in Rome was capable of gratitude 
and stem fidelity. Else the poor nurse would have placed 
our rascally sex at a discount. And, so saying, or perhaps 
nof saying, he ran towards the Tiber, with the purpose of 
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drowning himself. But that paroxysm, like all the rest, 
proved transient ; and he expressed a wish for some hiding- 
plaiie, or momentary asylum, in wtich he might collect his 
unsettled spirits, and fortify his wandering resolution. Such 
a retreat was offered to him by his liberfits Phaon, in his own 
rural viUa, about four miles distant from Rome. This offer 
was accepted ; and the Emperor, without further preparation 
than tliat of throwing over his person a short mantle of a 
dusky hue, and enveloping his head and face in a handker- 
chief, mounted his horse, and left Borne with four attendants. 
It was still night, but probably vei^it^ towards the early 
dawn ; and even at that hour the imperial party met some 
travellers on their way to Borne (coming np, no doubt,' on 
law business), who said, as they passed, " These men, doubt- 
less, are in chase of Nero." Two other incidents, of an 
interesting nature, are recorded of this short but memorable 
ride. At one point of the road the shouts of the soldiery 
assailed their ears from the neighbouring encampment of 
Galba. They were probably then getting nnder arms for 
their iinal march to take possession of the palace. At 
another point an accident occurred of a more ominous kind, 
but so natural and so well circumstantiated that it serves to 
verify the whole narrative. A dead body was lying on the 
road, at which the Emperor's horse started so violently as 
nearly to dismount his rider ; the difficulty of the moment 
compelled the Emperor to drop the hand which held up the 
handkerchief, so that with the suddenness of a theatrical 
surprise his features were exposed. Only for a moment was 
this exposure ; but a moment was sufficient. Precisely at 
this critical moment it happened that an old half-pay officer 
passed, recognised the Emperor, and saluted him. Perhaps 
it was with some purpose of applying a remedy to this 
unfortunate rencontre that the party dismounted at a point 
where several roads met, and turned their horses adrift, to 
graze at will amongst the furze and brambles. Tlieir own 

' At this early hour witnesses, snreties, Ac, and all concerned in 
tbe law comts, citme up to Rome from villas, country towns, kc 
But no OTdinnry call existed to summon travellers in the opixisite 
direction ; which accoiinta for the comment of the travellers on the 
errand of Nero and hig attendants. 
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purpose was to make theii way to the back of the villa ; but, 
to accomplish that, it was necessary tliat they should first 
cross a plaiitetion of reeda, from the peculiar marshy state of 
which they found theraselTes obliged to cover successively 
each space upon which they trode with parts of their dress, 
in order to gain any supportable footing. In this way, and 
contending with such hardships, they reached at lengUi the 
postern side of the villa. Here we must suppose that there 
was no regular ingress ; for, after waiting until an entrance 
was pierced, it seems that the Emperor could avail himself 
of this entrance in no more dignified posture than by creeping 
through the hole on his hands and feet (c^uadrapes per angustias 
reeeptus). 

Now, then, after snch. anxiety, alarm, and hardship, Nero 
liad reached a C[uiet rural asylum. But for the unfortunate 
concurrence of his horse's alarm with the passing of the 
soldier, he might perliaps have counted on the respite of a 
day or two in this noiseless and obscure abode. But what a 
habitation for him who was yet ruler of the world in the eye 
of law, and even de facto was so had any fatal accidwit 
befallen his aged competitor ! The room in which {as the 
one most removed from notice and suspicion) he had secreted 
himself was a cella, oi little sleeping - closet of a slave, 
famished only with a miserable pallet and a coarse rug. 
Here lay the founder and possessor of the Golden House, too 
happy if lie might hope for the peaceable possession even of 
this miserable crypt. But that, he knew too well, was 
impossible. Could he ever have believed it possible ? A 
rival pretender to the empire was like the plague of fire — as 
dangerous in the shape of a single spark left uuextii^ished 
as in that of a prosperous conflagration. But a few brief 
sands yet remained to run in the Emperor's hour-ghTSS ; 
much variety of degradation or suffering seemed scarcely 
within the possibilities of his situation, or within the compass 
of the time. Yet, as though Providence had decreed that 
his humiliation should pass through every shape and stage, 
and speak by every expression wliich came home to his 
understanding, or was intelligible to his senses, even in those 
few momenta he was attacked by hunger and thirst. No 
other bread could be obtained (or, perhaps, if the Eriiperor'a 
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presence were concealed from, tlie houseliold, it was not safe 
to raise suspicion by calling for better) than that wliicli was 
ordinarily given to slaves,— coarse, black, and, to a palate so 
luxurious, doubtless di^uating. This accordingly he rejected; 
but a little tepid water lie draak. After which, with the 
haste of one who fears that he may he prematnrely inter- 
rupted, hut otherwise with all the reluctance which we may 
imagine, and which his streaming tears proclaimed, he 
addressed himself to the last labour in which he supposed 
himself to have any interest on this earth, — that of digging 
a grave. Measuring a space adjusted to the proportions of 
his person, he inquired anxiously for any loose fragments of 
marble, such as might suffice to line it. He requested also 
to be furnished with wood and water, as the materials for 
the last sepulchral rites. And these labours were accom- 
panied, or continually interrupted, by tears and lamentations, 
or by passionate ejaculations on the blindness of fortune, in 
sufferii^ so divine a musical artist to be thus violently 
snatched away, and on the calamitous fate of musical science, 
which then stood on tlie brink of so dire an eclipse. In 
these momenta he was most truly in an agony, according to 
the original meaning of that word ; for the conflict was great 
between two master principles of his nature ; on the one 
hand, he clung with the weakness of a girl to life, even in 
that miserable shape to which it had now sunk ; and, like 
the poor maleiactor with whose last struggles Prior had so 
atrociously amused himself, "he often took leave, but was 
loth to depart." Yet, on the other hand, to resign his life 
very speedily seemed his only chance for escaping the con- 
tumelies, perhaps the tortures, of his enemies, and, above all 
other considerations, for making sure of a burial, and possibly 
of burial rites ; to want which, in the judgment of the 
ancients, was the last consummation of misery. Thus 
occupied and thus distracted — sternly attracted to the grave 
by his creed, hideously repelled by infirmity of nature— he 
was suddenly interrupted by a courier with letters for the 
master of the house ; letters, and from Rome ! What was 
their import t That was soon told : briefly that Nero was 
adjudged to be a public enemy by the base sycophantic 
SiHiate, and that ofBcial orders were issued for apprehending 
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him, in order that he might be brought to condign puniah- 
meat according to the method of ancient precedent. Ancient 
precedent ! more inajorum ! And how was that ? eagerly 
demanded the Emperor. He was answered that the state 
criminal in sueb. cases waa first stripped naked, then impaled 
as it were between the prongs of a pitchfork, and in that 
condition scourged to death. Horror-struck witli tiiis account, 
he drew forth two poniards, or short swords, tried their edges, 
and then, in utter imbecility of purpose, returned them to 
their scabbards, alleging that the destined moment had not 
yet arrived. Then he called upon Sporus, the infamous 
partner in his former excesses, to commence the funeral 
anthem. Others, again, he besought to lead the way in 
dying, and to sustain him by the spectacle of their example. 
But this purpose also he dismissed in the very moment of 
utterance ; and, turning away despairingly, he apostrophized 
himself in words reproachful or animating, now taxing hia 
nature with inBrmity of purpose, now calling on himsebf by 
name, with abjurations to remember his dignity, and to act 
worthily of his station : ov wparet Neptovt, cried he ; ov 
TT/jeTret' v^iptiv Set tv TOts TOtovrois" aye, eyeipe ireavrov — 
ie. "Fie, fie, then, Nero ! this is not becoming to Nero. In 
such extremities a man should be wide awake. Up, then, 
and rouse thyself to action." 

Thus, and in similar efforts to master the weakness of hia 
reluctant nature — weakness which would extort pity from 
the severest minds, were it not from the odiona connexion 
which in him it had with cruelty the most merciless — did 
this unhappy prince, jam nan mhttis spem sed exitii solatium 
gwerena, no longer looking for any hope of deliverance, but 
simply for consolation in hia ruin, consume the flying 
moments, until at length his ears caught the fatal sounds or 
echoes from a body of horsemen riding up to the villa. 
These were the officers charged with his arrest ; and, if he 
should fall into their hands alive, he knew that hia last 
chance was over for liberating himself, by a Roman death, 
from the burden of ignominious life, and from a lingering 
torture. He paused from his restless motions, listened 
attentively, then repeated a line from Homer — 

ItTTTIjIV /l IllKVTTO&iUV U(^t^i KTVTrO'S ovaTa ftuWil' 
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['Tbe rLSoimrlinj tredd o± Bin It footed horaea re\ erheratea 
uj on my cai a ') , then, under some inomentarv impulse of 
courage, gained perliapa by figuring to himself tlie bloody 
populace iiotmg upon hia mangled body, yet e^en tlien 
needmg the ausiliajy tand and vicarious i-ourage uf his 
pnvute aecretary, the feeble hearted pnnce stabbed hlm^elf 
m the throat The wound, howeiet, was not auch is to ciuse 
inatant death. He was still breathing, and not quite speech 
less, when the centurion who commanded the party entered 
the cloaet ; and to thia officer, who utt«red a few hollow 
words of eucour^ement, he was still able to make a brief 
reply. But in the very effort of speaking he expired, and 
with an expression of horror impressed upon hia stiffened 
features which communicated a sympathetic horror to all 
beholders. 

Such was the too memorable tragedy which closed for 
ever the brilliant line of the Julian family, and translated 
the august title of C^sar from its original purpoae as a proper 
name to that of an official designation. It is the most striking 
instance upon record of a dramatic and extreme vengeance 
overtaking extreme guilt ; for, aa Nero had exhausted the 
utmost possibilities of cnme, so it may be afBrmed that he 
drank off the cup of aufferiug to the very extremity of what 
his peculiar nature allowed. And in no life of so short a 
duration have ever been crowded equal extremities of gorgeous 
prosperity and abject infamy. It may be added, as another 
striking illustration of the rapid mutability and revolutionary 
excesses which belonged to what haa been properly called 
the straioeraey or martial despotism then disposing of the 
world, that within no very great auccesaion of weeka that 
same victorious rebel, tlie Emperor Galba, at whose feet Nero 
had been self-immolated, waa laid a murdered corpse in the 
same identical cell which had witnessed the lingering agonies 
of hia unhappy victim. This waa the act of an emancipated 
slave, anxious, hy a vindictive inanlt to the remiuna of one 
prince, to place on record his gratitude to another. " So nins 
the world away I " And in this striking way is retribution 
sometimes dispensed. 

In the siath Ciesar terminated the Julian line. Tlie 
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three next princes in 
terestii^, ami, with a slight I't 
motives for committing saicide (if truly reported) aigne great 
nobility of mind,' were even brutal in the tenor of their 
lives and monstrous ; besides that the extreme brevity of their 
several reigns (all three, taken conjunctly, having held the 
snpieme power for no more thsin twelve months and twenty 
days) dismisses them from all efTectual station or right t« a 
separate notice in the line of Cssars. Coming to the tenth 
in the succession, Vespasian, and his two sons, Titus and 
Domitian, who make up the list of the Twelve Csesars, as they 
are usually called, we find matter for deeper political meditation 
and subjects of curious research. But these Emperors would 
he more properly classed with the five who succeed them — 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines ; after whom 
comes the young ruffian, Commodas, another Caligula or 
Nero, from whose short and infamous reign Gibbon takes up 
his tale of the Decline of the Empire. And this classificarion 
would probably have prevailed, had not a very curious work 
of Suetonius, whose own life and period of observation 
determined the series and cycle of his subjects, led to a 
different distribution. But, as it is evident that, in the 
1 of the first twelve Csesars, the six latter have no 
1 whatever by descent, collaterally, or otherwise, 
with the six first, it would be a more logical distriburion to 
combine them according to the fortunes of the slate itself, 
and the succession of its prosperity through the several stages 
of splendour, declension, revival, and final decay. Under 
this arrangement, the first seventeen woald belong to the 
first stage ; Commodus would open, the second ; Aurelian 
down to Constantino or Julian would fill the third ; and 
Jovian to Augustulus would bring up the melancholy rear, 
Meanrirae it will he i i afte th s briefly throwing our 
eyes over the monst t t es f the early Cfeaats, to 

spend a few lines in am n n^ th rigin; and the circrim- 

' We may add that th n i m^! dp blic grief which follo«ed the 
death of Otho, exoeedmg th t h h followed the death of 

Germanicns, and causing 1 fticers t 

acme remarkable goodn ss Ms pn 
conoiliating attaoliiiient. 
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Etancea wtidi favoured their growth. For a mere hunter 
after hidden or forgotten singularities, a lover on their own 
account of all strange perversities and freaks of nature, 
whether in actionj taste, or opinion, for a collector and 
amateur of misgrowths and abortions — for a BuetoniiiE, in 
short — it may be ijuitB enough to state and to arrange his 
cahinet of epecimens from the marvellous in human nature. 
Bat certainly in modem times any historian, however little 
affecting the praise of a philosophic investigator, would feel 
himself called upon to remove a little the taint of the 
strange and preternatural which adheres to such anecdotes by 
entering into the psychological grounds of their possibility, — 
whether lying in any peculiarly vicious education, early 
familiarity with bad models, corrupting associations, or other 
plausible key to effects which, taken separately, and out of 
their natural connexion with their explanatory causes, are 
apt rather to startle and revolt the feelings of sober thinkers. 
Except, perhaps, in some chapters of Italian history, — as, for 
example, amoi^ the most profligate of the Papal houses, and 
amongst some of the Florentine princes, — we find hardly any 
parallel to the atrocities of Caligula and Nero ; nor indeed 
was Tiberius much (if at all) behind them, though otherwise 
so wary and cautious in his conduct The same tenor of 
licentiousness beyond the needs of the individual, the same 
craving after the monstrous and the stnpendous in guUt, is 
continually emei^ing in succeeding Emperors — in Titellius, 
in Domitian, iu Commodus, in CaracaUa — ei'erywhere, in 
short, where it was not overruled by one of two causes : 
either by original goodness of nature too powerful to be 
mastered by ordinary seductions (and in some cases removed 
from their influence by an early apprenticeship to camps), 
or by the terrors of an exemplary ruin immediately pre- 
ceding. For such a determinate tendency to the enormous 
and the anomalous sufficient causes must exist. What were 
they? 

In the first place, we may observe that the people of 
Rome in that age were generally more corrupt by many 
degrees than has been nsually supposed possible. The effect 
of revolutionary times to relax all modes of moral obligation, 
and to unsettle the nioi'al sense, has been well and philo- 
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Boptically stated Ly Coleridge ; but that would hardly 
account for the utter licentiousness and depravity of Imperial 
Eoin& Looking back to Eepublican Eome, and considering 
the state of public morals but fifty years before the Emperors, 
■we can with difficulty believe that the descendants of a 
people so severe in their habits could thus rapidly degenerate, 
and that a populace once eo hard and masculine should 
assume the manners which we might expect in the debauchees 
of Daphne (the infamous suburb of Antiooh), or of Canopus, 
into which settled the very lees and dregs of the vicious 
Alexandria. Such extreme changes would falsify all that we 
know of human nature ; we might a, priori pronounce them 
impossible ; and in fact, upon searching history, we find 
other modes of solving the difficulty. In reality, the citizens 
of Eome were at this time a new race, brought leather from 
every quarter of the world, but especially from Asia. So 
vast a proportion of the ancient citizens had been cut off by 
the sword, and, partly f^ conceal this waste of population, 
hut much more by way of cheaply requiting services, or of 
showing favour, or of acquiring influence, slaves had been 
emancipated in such great multitudes, and afterwards in- 
vested with all the rights of citizens, that, in a single 
generation, Rome became almost transmuted into a baser 
metal, the progeny of those whom the last generation had 
purchased from the slave merchants. These people derived 
their stock from Cappadocia, Pontus, &o., and the other 
populous regions of Asia Minor ; and hence the taint of 
Asiatic luiury and depravity which was so conspicuous to 
aJl the Romans of the old republican austerity. Juvenal is 
tfl be understood more literally than is sometimes supposed 
when he complains that long before his time the Orontes 
(that river which washed the infamous capital of Syria) had 
mingled his impure waters with those of ihe Tiber. And, a 
little before him, Lucan speaks with more historic gravity 
when he says — 

"Vivant Galateque Sjrique, 
Cappailoces, Gallique, extremigue orbia Iberi, 
Aimenii, Cilices: nam post ciulia bella 
Hie Poptdus Ramanus eril, " ' 



' Bkokwell, fn his 
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1). 382, when noti 
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Probably in tlie time of Nero not one man in sis was of pure 
Roman, descent.^ And the consequences were answerable. 
Scarcely a family has conie down to our knowledge that 
could not in one generation enumerate a long catalogue of 
divorces within its own contracted circle. Every man had 
married a series of wives ; every woman a aeries of husbands. 
Even in the palace of Augustus, who wished to be viewed as 
an exemplar or ideal model of domeatic purity, every 
principal member of his family was tainted in that way ; 
himself in a manner and a degree infamous even at that 
time.^ For the first four hundred years of Rome not one 

these lines, upon occasion of the murder of Cicero in tlie final pro- 
scription under the last triumvirate, coninienta thus : " Those of tho 
greatest and truly Roman spirit had been murdered in the field by 
Jnlins Ciesar ; the rest were now uiassacted in the eity by his son and 
eucoessora ; in their room came Syrians, CappadoeiauB, Phrygians, and 
other enfranchised slaves from the conquered nations." — "These in 
half a century had sunk so low that Tiberius prononnoed her very 
senators to be !uimines ad servilideM nalos — men bora to be slaves." 

' Buetonius indeed pretends that Augustus, personally at least, 
stru^led gainst tiis luinons practice— thinking it a matter of the 
highest moment " aincerum atque ab omni ooUuvione peregrini et 
servilis aangninis inoomiptum servare popnlum." And Horace is 
ready vrith his flatteries on the same topic, lib. 3, Od. 6, But the facts 
are against them ; for the .question is not what Augustus did in hia 
own person (which at most could not operate very widely except by 
the example), but what he permitted to be done. Now, there was a 
practice familiar to those times : that, when a congiary or any other 
popular liberality was announced, multitndes were enfranchised by 
flvariciona masters in order to make them capable of the bonnty (as 
citizens) aud yet under the condition of trausterrii^ to their eman- 
cipators whatsoever they should receive ; Ii'i rSv Sr)noalas SidoiUraa 
airiv 'Kaiifl&rovje^ Kark /iTJi-o <t^pMri TW! SfSiixairi tV IXevSsptai', 
says Dionysins of Halicamassus, in order that^ after receiving the com 
given publidy in every month, they might carry it to those who had 
bestowed upon them their freedom. In a case, then, where an 
extensive practice of this kind was exposed to Augustus, and publicly 
reproved by him, how did he proceed ? Did he reject the new-made 
citizens ? Ho ; he contented himself with diminishing the proportion 
originally destined for each, so that, the same absolute sum being 
distributed among a number increased by the whole amount of the 
new enrolments, of neoeaslty the relative sum for each separately was 
so much less. But this was a remedy applied only to the pecnniarj 
fraud as it would have affected himself. The permanent mischief ti) 
the stale went unredressed. 

^ Part of the story is well known, but not the whole. Tiberius 
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divorce had been granted or asked, althougli the statute 
which allowed of this indulgence liad always been in force. 
But ill the age succeeding to the Civil Wars men and women 
"married," says one author, "with a view to divorce, and 
divorced iu order to raairy. Many of these changes happened 
within the year, especially if the lady had a large fortune, 
which always went back with her, and procured her choice 
of transient hnabaads." And, " Can one imagine," asks the 
same writer, " that the fair one who changed her hushand 
every quarter strictly kept her matrimonial faith all the 
three months ) " Thus the very fountain of all the " house- 
hold charities " and household virtues was polluted. And 
after that we need little wonder at the assaeainationa, poison- 
ings, and foiling of wills, which then laid waste the domestic 
life of the Romans. 

2. A second source of the universal depravity was the 
growing inefflcacy of the public religion ; and this arose 
fram its disproportion and inadequacy to the intellectual 
advances of the nation. Religion, in its very etymology, has 
been held to imply a religatio, that is a reiterated or secondary 

Nero, a promising young nobleman, had recently tzjarried a very 
splendid beauty. Unfortunately for him, at the marriage of Ootavia 
(sister to Ai^ustus) with Mark Antouy, he allowed his young wife, 
then about eighteen, to attend upon tlie bride. Augustus was deeply 
and suddenly fascinnted by Ler cbarma, nud viltbout further scruple 
sent a message to Nero, intimating that he was in love with his wife, 
aud would thauk him ta resign her. The other, thinking it vain, in 
those days of lawless proscription, to wnteet a point of this nature 
with one who commanded thirty legions, obeyed the requisition. 
Upon some motive, now unknown, he was persuaded even to degrade 
himself further ; for he aetnally ofBciaied at the marriage iu chotacter 
of father, and gave away to his insolent rival the insolent beauty, at 
that time six months advanced in pregnancy by himself. These 
humiliating concessions were extorted from him, and yielded (probably 
at the Instigation of Mends) in order to save his life. In the sequel 
they had the very opposite result ; for he died soon after, and it is 
reasonably supposed of grief and mortification. At the marriage feast 
an incideut occurred which threw the whole company into confusiou. 
A httle boy, roving from couch to couch among the guests, came at 
length to that in which Livia (the bride) was reclining by the side 
of Augustus ; wbdreupon lie cried out aloud, ^" Lady, what are you 
doii^ here? Yon are mistaken; this is not your hustiand; be is 
there " (pointing to Tiberius) ; "go, go; arise, lady, and reelina beside 
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obligation of morals ; a sanction supplementary to that of the 
conscience. Now, foe a rude and uncultivated people, the 
Pagan mythology might not be too gross to diachai^e the 
main functions of such a religious sanction. So long as the 
underalandii^ could submit to the fables of the Pagan creed, 
BO long it was possible that tl»e hopes and feais built upon 
that creed might be practically efiicient on men's lives and 
intentions. But, when the foundation gave way, the whole 
superstructure of necessity fell to the ground. Those who 
were obliged to reject the ridiculous legends which invested 
the whole of their Pantheon, together with the fabulous 
adjudgers of future punishments, could not but dismiss the 
punishments, which were, in fact, as kughable, and as obvi- 
ously the Actions of human i^^enuity, as their dispensers. 
In short, the civilized part of the world in those days lay in 
this dreadful condition : their intellect had far outgrown 
their religion ; the disproportions between the two were at 
length become monstrous; and as yet no purer or more 
elevated faith was prepared for their acceptance. The ca^e 
was as shockii^ as if, with our present intellectual needs, we 
should be unhappy enough to have no creed on which to rest 
the burden of our final hopes and fears, of our moral obliga- 
tions, and of our consolations in misery, except the fairy 
mythology of our nurses. The condition of a people so 
situated, of a people under the calamity of having outgrown 
its religious faith, has never been sufficiently considered. It 
is probable that such a condition has never existed before or 
since that era of the world. The consequences to Rome were 
that the reasoning and disputatious part of her population took 
refuge from the painful state of doubt in Atheism ; amongst the 
thoughtless and irreflective the consequences were chiefly felt 
in their morals, which were thus sapped in their foundation. 
3. A third cause, which from the first had exercised a 
most baleful influence upon the arts and upon literature in 
Eome, had by this time matured its disastrous tendencies 
towards the extinction of the moral sensibilities. This was 
the circus, and the whole machinery, form and substance, of 
the circensian shows, but, far more than the simply brutal 
circus, the human amphitheatre. Why had tragedy no exist- 
ence as a part of the Roman literature 1 Because — and fhat 
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was a reason which would have sufficed to stifle all the 
dramatic genius of Greece and England— there was too much 
tragedy in the shape of gross reality alraoat daily before their 
eyes. The amphitheatre extinguished the theatre. How was 
it poBsihle that the fine and intellectual griefs of the drama 
should win their way to hearts seared and rendered callous 
by the continual exhibition of scenes the most hideous, in 
which human hlood was poured out like water, and a human 
life sacrificed at any moment either to caprice in the populace, 
or to a strife of rivalry hetween the ays and the noes, or aa 
the penalty for any trifling instance of awkwardness in the 
gladiat«r himself 1 Even the more innocent exhibitions, in 
which brutes only were the sufferers, could not hut be mortal 
to all the finer senaibilities. Five thousand wild animals, 
torn from their native abodes in the wilderness or forest, 
were often turned out to be hunt*d, or for mutual slaughter, 
in the course of a single exhibition of this nature ; and it 
sometimes happened (a fact which of itself proclaims the 
course of the public propensities) that the person at whose 
expense the shows were exhibited, by way of paying special 
court to the people and meriting their favour in the way 
most conspicuously open to him, issued orders that all, with- 
out a soKtary exception, should be slaughtered. He made it 
known, aa the very highest gratification which the ease 
allowed, that (in the language of our modern auctioneers) the 
whole, "without reserve," should perish before their eyes. 
Even such spectacles must have hardened the heart, and 
blunted the more delicate sensibilities ; but these would soon 
cease to stimulate the pampered and exhausted sense. From 
the combats of tigers or leopards, in which the passions of 
the contending brutes could only be gathered indirectly, and 
by way of inference from the motions, the transition must 
have been almost inevitable to those of men, whose nobler 
and more varied passions spoke directly, and by the intel- 
ligible language of the eye, to human spectators ; and from 
the frequent contemplation of these authorized murders, — in 
which a whole people, women 1 as much as men, and children 

^ Augustus, indeed, strove to exclude the women from one psrt of 
the circensitin spectncles ; anil what wns that ! Simply from the s^ht 
of the Atkhl(E, as being naked. Bnt that they shmild witness the 
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intermingled with both, looked on with leisurely indifference, 
with anxious expectation, or with rapturous delight, whilst 
below them were passing the direct revelations of human 
agony, and not seldom its dying pangs, — it wm impossible to 
expect a result different from that which did in fact take 
place : universal hardness of heart, obdurate depravity, and 
3 twofold degradation of human nature, which acted aimul- 
taneoiisly upon the two pillars of morality (otherwise not 
often assailed together), — of natural sensibility in the first 
place, and, in the second, of conscientious principle. 

i. But these were circumstances which applied to the 
whole population ind^criminately. Superadded to these, in 
the case of the Emperor, and affecting him exclusively, waa 
this prodigious disadvantf^je — that all ancient reverence for 
the immediate witnesses of his actions, and for the People 
and Senate, who would under other circumstances have exer- 
cised the old functions of the Censor, waa, as to the Emperor, 
pretty nearly obliterated. The very title of innperator, from 
which we have derived our modem one of emperor, proclaims 
the nature of the government, and the tenure of that office. 
It was a merely military title, not popular or democratic by 
the smallest trace, but exclusively ca^retmmi ; and, if bom 
in camps, necessarily the gift of a rude and perhaps wicked 
soldiery, trained in licentious habits, and often, by the coercion 
of their situation, robbers and mffians. The government of 
an Imperator was therefore purely a government by the 
Bword, or permanent Stratocracy having a moveable head. 
Never v/aa there a people who inquired so impertinently as 
the Romans into the domestic conduct of each private citizen. 
No rank escaped this jealous vigilance ; and private liberty, 
even in the most inditferent circumstances of taste or expense, 

pimga of the dying gladiators lie deemed quite allowable. TIlc 
smooth barbarian considered that a licence of the first sort offended 
against decorum, whilst the other violated only the sanctities of the 
hnmau heart, anil the whole sexual character of women. It is our 
opinion that to the brutalizing effect of these exhibitions we are to 
asortbe not only the enrlj' extinction of the Roman Drama, bttt gener- 
ally the inferiDrity of Rome to Greece in every department of the fine 
arts. The line temper of Roman sensibility, which no culture could 
have brought <o the level of the Grecian, was thus dulled for every 
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was sacrificed to this inquisitorial rigom of suri}dlla'Me 
eiercised on behalf of the State, sometimes by erroneous 
patriotism, too often by malice in disguise. To this spirit 
the highest public officers were obliged to bow ; the Consuls, 
not less than others. And even the occasional Dictator, if 
by law irresponsible, acted nevertheless as one who knew 
that any change which depressed his party might eventually 
abrc^te his privilege. For the first time in the person of 
aa Imperator was seen a supreme autocrat, who had virtually 
and effectively all the irresponsibility which the law assigned 
and the origin of his office presumed. Satisfied to know 
that he possessed such power, Augustus, as much from natural 
tasto as policy, was glad to dissemble it, and by every means 
to withdraw it from public notice. But he had passed his 
youth as citizen of a Eepublic, and in the state of transition 
to autocracy, in his office of triumvir, bad experimentally 
known the perils of rivaLship, and the pains of alien control, 
too feelingly to provoke unnecessarily any sleeping embers of 
the Republican spirit. Tiberius, though familiar from his 
infancy with the servile homage of a court, was yet modified 
by the popular temper of Augustus ; and he came late to the 
throne. Caligula was the first prince on whom the entire 
effect of his political situation was allowed to operato ; and 
the natural resulta were seen,— he was the first absolute 
monster. He must early have seen the realities of his posi- 
tion, and from what quarter it was that any cloud could arise 
to menace his security. To the Senate or People anj re'ipett 
which he might think proper to pay must have beta mi uted 
by all parties to the lingering superstitions of custom to 
involuntary habit, to court dissimulation, or to the decencies 
of external form, and the prescriptive reverence for ancient 
names. But neither Senate nor People could enforce their 
claims, whatever they might happen to be. Their sfoiction 
and ratifying vote might be worth having, as ccnsecratin^ 
what was already secure, and conciliating the scruples of the 
weak to the absolute decision of the strong. But their resist- 
ance, as an original movement, was so wholly without tope 
that they were seldom weak enough to threaten it 

The Army was the true successor to their places, being 
the ■altirmite depository of power. Yet, as the Army was 
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necessarily aubdivided, as the shifting oircmnatanoes upon 
every frontier were continually varying the strength of the 
several divisions as to numbers and state of discipline, one 
part might be balanced against any other by an Imperator 
standing in the centre of the whole. The rigour of the 
military sacramentum, or oath of aUegianoe, made it dangerous 
to offer the first overtures to rebellion ; and the money which 
the soldiers were continually depositing in the bank placed 
at the foot of their military standards, if sometimes turned 
against the Emperor, was also liable to be seq^uestral^d in his 
favour. There were then, in fact, two great forces in the 
government acting in and by each other — the Stratocracy 
and the Autocracy. Each needed the other ; each stood in 
awe of each. But, as regarded all other forces in the empire, 
constitutional or irregular, popular or senatorial, neither had 
anything to fear. Under any ordinary circumstances, there- 
fore, considering the hazards of a rebellion, the Emperor was 
substantially liberated from all control. Vexations or out- 
rages upon the populace were not such to the army. It was 
hut rarely that the soldier participated in the emotions of 
the citizen. And thus, being effectually without check, the 
most vicious of the Cseaars went on without fear, presuming 
upon the weakness in one part of his subjects, and the indif- 
ference in the other, until he was tempted onwards to 
atrocities which armed against him the common feelings of 
human nature ; so that all mankind, as it were, rose in a 
body with one voice, and apparently with one heart, united 
by mere force of indignant sympathy, to put him. down, and 
"abate" him as a monster. But, until he brought matters 
to this extremity, Ctesar had no cause to fear. Nor was it 
at all certain, in any one instance where this exemplary 
chastisement overtook him, that the apparent unanimity of 
the actors went further than the practical conclusion of 
"abating" the imperial nuisance, or that their indignation 
had settled upon the same offences. In general, the Army 
measured the guilt by the public scandal rather than by its 
moral atrocity, and Ceesar suffered perhaps in every case not 
BO much because he had violated his duties as because he had 
dishonoured his office. 

It is, therefore, in the total absence of the checks which 
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have almost universally existed to control other despots under 
some indirect shape, even where none was provided by the 
laws, that we must seek for the main peculiarity affecting the 
condition of the Eoman Ceesar; which peculiarity it was, 
superadded to the other three, th(^ finally made those three 
operative in their fullest extent. It is in the perfection of 
the Stratocracy that we must look for the key to the excesses 
of the Autocrat. Even in the bloody despotisms of the 
Bajhary States there has always existed, in the religions 
prejudices of the people, which could not he violated with 
safety, one check more upon the caprices of the despot than 
was found at Rome. Upon the whole, therefore, what affects 
us on the first reading as a prodigy or anomaly in the frantic 
outrages of the eaily Cffisars falls within the natural bounds 
of intelligible human nature when we stat« the case consider- 
ately. Surrounded by a population which had not only 
gone through a moat vicious and corrupting discipline, and 
had been utterly ruined by the licence of revolutionary times 
and the bloodiest proscriptions, hut had even been extensively 
changed in its very elements, and from the descendants of 
Romulus had been transmuted into an Asiatic mob ; starting 
from this point, and considering, as the second feature of the 
case, that this transfigured people, morally so degenerate, were 
carried, however, by the prc^ess of civilisation to a certain 
intclleotual. altitude, — which the popular religion had not 
strength to ascend, but from inherent disproportion remained 
at the base of the general civilisation, incapable of accom- 
panying the other elements in their advance, — thirdly, that 
this polished condition of society, which should naturally 
with the evils of a luxurious repose have counted upon its 
pacific benefits, had yet, by means of its circus and its gladi- 
atorial contests, applied a constant irritation and a system of 
provocations to the appetites for blood, such as in all other 
nations are connected with the rudest stages of society, and 
with the most barbarous modes of warfare, nor even in 
such circumstances without many palliatives wanting to the 
spectators of the amphitheatre ; combining these considera- 
tions, we have already a key to the enormities and hideous 
excesses of the Roman Imperator. The hot blood which 
escites, and the adventurous courage which accompanies, the 
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excesses of ^inguuidry waifare presuppose a, condition of the 
moral nature not to be compajei for nalif,mty and baleful 
tendency to the cool ajid cowaiJlj spint of aniateurship in 
which the Roman (who might after all be ■in effeminate Asiatic) 
sat looking down upon the bravest of men (Thracians, or other 
Europeans) mangling each other for his recreation. "When, 
lastly, from such a population, and thus disciplined from his 
nursery days, we suppose the case of one individual selected, 
privileged, and raised to a conscious irresponsibility, except 
at the bar of one extrajudicial tribunal, not easily irritated, 
and notoriously to be propitiated by other means than those 
of upright or impartial conduct, we lay together the elements 
of a situation too trying for human nature, and fitted only to 
the (acuities of an angel or a demon : of an angel, if he 
should resist its temptations ; of a demon, if lie should revel 
in its opportunities. Thus interpreted and solved, Caligida 
and Nero beconie ordinary and almost natural men. 

But, finally, what if, after all, the worst of the Csesars, and 
these in particular, were entitled to the benefit of a still 
more summary and conclusive apology 1 What if, in a true 
medical sense, they were insane 1 It is certain that a vein 
of madness ran in the family ; and anecdotes are recorded of 
the three worst which go far to establish it as a fact, and 
others which would imply it as symptoms preceding or 
accompanying. As belonging to the former class, take the 
followii^ story : — At midnight, an elderly gentleman sud- 
denly sends round a messi^ to a select party of noblemen, 
rouses them out of bed, and summons them instantly to his 
palace. Trembling for their lives from the suddenness of 
the summons, and from the unseasonable hour, and scarcely 
doubting that by some anonymous delator they have been 
denounced as parties to a conspiracy, they hurry to the 
palace, are received in portentous silence by the ushers and 
pages in attendance, axe conducted ta a saloon, where (as 
everywhere else) the silence of night prevails, united with 
the silence of fear and whispering expectation. All are 
seated ; all look at each other in ominous anxiety. Which 
is accuser 1 Which is the accused ? On whom shall their 
suspicion settle ; on whom their pity ! All are silent, almost 
qieechless ; and even the current of their thoughts is frost- 
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bound by fear. Suddenly the sound of a fiddle is caught 
from a distance ; it swells upon the ear ; steps approach ; 
and in another moment in rushes the elderly gentleman, 
grave and gloomy as his audience, but capering ahout in a 
frenzy of excitement. For half an hour he continues to 
perform all possible evolutions of caprioles, pirouettes, and 
other extravagant feats of activity, accompanying himself on 
the fiddle ; and, at length, not having once looked at his 
guests, the elderly gentleman whirls out of the room in the 
same transport of emotion with which he entered it. The 
panic-struck visitors are requested by a slave to consider 
themselves dismissed ; they retire ; resume their couches ; 
the nocturnal pageant has "dislimned" and vanished; and 
on the following morning, were it not for their concurring 
testimonies, all would be disposed to take this interruptJon 
of their sleep for one of its moat fantastic dreams. The 
elderly gentleman that figured in this delirious jmj seul — 
who was he 1 He was Tiberius Cajsar, king of kings, and 
lord of the terraqueous globe.^ Would a British jury 
demand better evidence than this of a disturbed intellect in 
any formal process de Iwnatiw inquirendo ? For Caligula, 
again, the evidence of symptoms is still plainer. He knew his 
own defect, and proposed going through a course of hellebore, 
— white hellebore, we believe, cultivated in the Mediterranean 
island of Antioyra expressly as a remedy for insanity. Sleep- 
lessness, one among the commonest indications of lunacy, 
haunted him in an excess rarely recorded.^ The same or 

' Sbb footnote, ante, p. 282.— M. 

^ No fiction of romance presents so awful a pictnre of the ideal 
tyrant as that of CBl%nIa by Saetonius. His palace radiant -with 
pnrple and gold, bnt murder everywhere lurking beneatJi flowers ; 
his smiles and echoing laughter, masking {yet hardly meant to mask) 
his foul treachery of heart ; his liideons and tunialtuoita dreams, hia 
baffled sleep, and his sleepless nights ; compose the pictmfl of an 
jEschylus. What a master's sketch lies in these few lines : " Ineita- 
batur insomnio maiime ; neque enim plus tribus horis noctumis 
quiescebat ; acne hia placidS qniete, at pavida miris rerum imagini- 
bus : ut qui inter cetfiras pelagi q> onlam pe n c lloquentfm secum 
videre visns sit. Ideoque magna parte noct s gillie cubandique 
tiedio, unnc toro residena, nunc pe longus r as port us vagus, invo- 
care identidem atque eispectara In m onsn at " r i.e. "But, 
above all, he was tormented with n u t t n 1 y sleeplessness ; 
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similar facta might be brought foiward on belialf of Nero. 
And thus these unfortunate princes, who have bo long {and 
with EO little investigation, of their cases) passed for monsters 
or for demoniac counterfeits of men, would at length be 
brought back within the fold of humanity, as objects rather 
of pity tlian of abhorrence, and, when thus reconciled at last 
to our human charities, would first of all be made intelligibJe 
to our understandings. 

for he enjoyad not more than three hours of nootuinal rcposo ; nor 
even these in pure uiitrouhled rest, but agitatfld by ptantasniita of 
portentous augury ; as, for example, upon one oecasioii among other 
Epectral visions he fancied that he saw the Sea, under some definite 
impersonation, conversing with himself. Hence it was, and from 
this incapacity of sleeping, and from weariness of lying awake, that 
be had fallen Into habits of ranging all the night long thrangli the 
palace, sometimes throwing himEslf on a couch, sometimes wandering 
along the vast corridors, watching tor the earliest dawn, and anxiously 
invoking its approach." 
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HADRIAN, ANTONINUS PIUS, MARCOS AUHELIUS, AND OTHERS' 
(A.D. 117— A.D. 180) 

The five CiGsars — viz. Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antonines, Pins, and his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius, — 
who succeeded immediately to the first twelve, were, in as 
Iiigh a sense as tlieir office allowed, patriots. Hadrian is 
perhaps the first of all whom circumatances permitted to 
show his patriotism without fear. It illustrates at one and 
the same moment a trait in this Emperor's character, and in 
the Roman habits, that he acqiured much reputation for 
hardiness by walking bareheaded. "Never, on any occa- 
sion," Bays one of his memorialists (Dio), "neither in sum- 
mer heat nor in winter's cold, did he cover his head ; but, 
as well in the Celtic snows as in Egyptian heats, he went 
about bareheaded." This anecdote could not fail to win the 
especial admiration of Isaac Casaubon, who lived in an age 
when men believed a hat no less indispensable t tl 1 d 
even within doors, than shoes or stockings to tl ft At 
the time when Isaac Casaubon was writing his n ntay 

on the six authors of the Augustan History, — m n all 
likelihood, during the seven last years of Queen Eh al th 
(1595-1602),— no man, gentle or simple, doffed h n 1 1 cap 
without donning his hat ; which he wore all day 1 at b m 
or abroad. His astonishment on the occasion is thu sp d 
"Tantum est ij ao-Ki)<ris" ; such and ao mighty la th f 

was printed u 1 h 
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of habit and daily use. And then he goes on to ask : " Quis 
hodie nudum cipiit radiia Bolia, ant omnia perurenti frigori, 
aiisit esponere ? — Who is it that now-a-days wonld dare to 
expose his uncovered head to the solar heams, or to the all- 
Bcorchii^and withering frost ? " "VVho is it? dost thou asi, 
Isaac? why, pretty nearly everyhody; and, amongst others, 
we oiirselTes that are writing this book. Yes, we and our 
illustrious friend, Christopher North, did for three-amd- 
twenty years walk amongst our British lakes and mountains 
batless, and amidst both snow and rain, such as Romans did 
not often experience. We were naked, hut were not ashamed. 
Nor in this are we altogether singular. But, says Oasauhon, 
the Romans went farther ; for they walked ahout the streets 
of Rome hareheaded,^ and never assumed a hat or a cap, a 
petcKws or a galenn, a Macedonian caima, or a pifeus, whether 
Thessahan, Arcadian, or Laconic, unless when they entered 
upon a journey. Nay, some there were, as Massinissa and 
Julius Ciesar, who declined even on such an occasion to 
cover their heads. Perhaps in imitatioh of these celebrated 
leaders it might ho that Hadrian adopted the same practice, 
but not with the same result ; for to hiui, either from age or 
constitution, this very custom proved the original occasion 
of his last illness. 

Imitation, indeed, was a general principle of action with 
Hadrian, and the key to much of Iiis public conduct ; and 
allowably enough, considering the exemplary lives (in a 
public sense) of some who had preceded him, and the sin- 
gular anxiety with which he distinguished between the lights 
and shadows of their examples. He imitated the great 
Dictator, Julius, in his vigilance of inspection into the civil, 
not less than the martial police of his times, shaping his 
new regulations lo meet abuses as they arose, and strenu- 
ously maintaining the old ones in vigorous operation. As 
respected the Army, this was matter of peculiar praise, 
because peculiarly disinterested ; for his foreign pohcy was 
pacific^; he made no new conquests; and he retired from 

' And hence we may the better estiDiate the trial to a Roman's 
feelings in the personal deformity of baldness, coniiected with the 
Romnn theory of its cause ; for the exposnre of it was perpetnal. 

' " Ejcpeditiones aub eo," says Sjartian, "graves nullfe fnenint. 
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the old ones of Trajan, wtere they could not have been 
maintained without disproportionate bloodshed, or a jealousy 
beyond the value of the stake. In this point of his admiu- 
istxation. he took Augustus for his model ; aa again in his 
care of the Army, in his occasional bounties, and in his 
pat«mal solicitude for their comforts, he looked rather to 
the esaniple of Julias. Him also he imitated in his affability 
and in his anihitioua courtesies ; one instance of which, as 
hleading an artifice of political subtlety and simulation with 
a remarkable exertion of memory, it may be well to mention. 
The cuslflm was, in canyaasing the citizens of Rome, that 
the candidate should address every voter by his name ; it 
being a fiction of republican etiquette that every man parti- 
cipating in the political privileges of the State, every man 
who prided himself on possessing the jits mffragii, must he 
personally known to public aspirants. But, as this was 
impossible, in any literal sense, to men with the ordinary 
endowments of memory, in order to reconcile the pretensions 
of republican hauteur with the necessities of human weak- 
ness, a custom had grown up of relying upon a class of men, 
called nomerielators, whose express business and profession it 
was to make themselves acquainted with the person and 
name of each individual citizen. One of these people ac- 
companied every candidate, and quietly whispered into his 
ear the name of each voter as he came in sight. Few, 
indeed, were they who could dispense with the services of 
such an aasessoi ; foi the office imposed a twofold memory, 
that of names and of persons ; and, to estimate the immensity 
of the effort, wo must recollect that the number of voters 
often far exceeded one quarter of a million. Hadria,n, how- 
ever, relied upon his own unprompted powers for the disehai^ 
of this duty. The very same trial of memory he undertook 
with respect to his own army,— in this instance recalling the 
well-known feat, or pretended feat, of Mithridates. And 
throughout his life he did not once forget the &ce or name 
of any veteran soldier whom he bad ever occasion to notice, 
no matter under what remote climate, or under what differ- 
ence of circumstances. Wonderful is the effect upon soldiers 

Bells etiam silentio pene transacts." But he does not tbe less s,dH, 
•' A riiilitibus, propter curam exercitiis niniiam, nuiltiun aiiiatus est." 
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of such eaduring and separate remembrance ; which operates 
always as the most touching kind of personal flattery, and 
which, in every age of the world since the social sensibilities 
of men have been much developed, military commanders are 
fonnd to have played upon as the most effectual chord in the 
great system which they modulated : some few by a rare 
endowment of nature ; others, as Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
elaborate mimicries of pantomimic art."- 

Other modes he had of winning affection from the Army ; 
in particular that, so often practised before and since, of 
accommodating himself to the strictest ritual of martial dis- 
cipline and castrensian life. He slept in the open air ; or, if 
he used a tent (papilio), it was open at the sides. He ate 
the ordinary rations of cheese, bacon, &c. ; he used no other 
drink tlian that composition of vinegar and water, known by 
the name of posca, which formed the sole beverage allowed 
through a thousand years in the Roman camps. He joined 
personally in the periodical esercises of the army — those 
even which were trying to the most vigorous youth and 
health ; marching, for example, on stated occasions, twenty 
English miles without intermission, in full armour and com- 
pletely accoutred. Luxury of every kind he not only inter- 
dicted to tte soldier by severe ordinances, himself enforcing 
their execution, but discountenanced it (thoi^h elsewhere 
splendid and even gorgeous in his personal habits) by his 
own continual example. In dress, for instance, he sternly 
banished the purple and gold embroideries, the jewelled 
arms, and the floating draperies, so little in accordance with 
the severe character of "■wrar in prom,ncL"^ Hardly would he 

^ In ths true spirit of Parisian mummerj', Bonaparte caused letters 
to be written from the War Office, in his own name, to particular 
soldiers of high military reputation in every brigade (whose privata 
history he had previously caused to be inveat^teil), alludii^ circara- 
stantially to (he leading ^ta in theil personal or famQy career. A 
furlough accompanied this letler ; and they were requested to repair 
to Paris, where the Emperor anxiously desired to see them. Thus 
was the paternal interest expressed which their leader took in each 
man's fortunes ; and the effect of every such letter, it was not doubted, 
woald diffuse Itself throu^ ten thousand other men. 

' " War mprocinct " :^A phrase of Milton's in Pamdiae Regamect 
which strikingly illnstrates Mb love of Latin phraseology ; for, unless 
to a scholar, previously acquainted with the Latin phi'ase of in pro- 
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allow himself an ivory liilt to his sahre. The same severe 
proscription, he extended to every sort of furniture, or decora.- 
tions of art, which sheltered even, in the bosoia of tamps 
those habits of eifeminate luxury^so apt in all great empires 
to steal by imperceptible steps from the voluptuous palace 
to the Holdier'a tent — following ia the equipage of great 
leading officers, or of Buhaltercs highly connected. There 
was at that time a practice prevailing, in the great standing 
camps on the several frontiers, aud at all the military 
stations, of renewing as much as possible the image of 
distant Eome by the erection of long colonnades and piazzas 
— single, double, or triple ; of crypts, or subterranean 
saloons ^ (and sometimea subterranean galleries and oor- 
ridora), for evading the sultry noontides of July and 
August ; of verdant cloisters or arcades, with roofs high 
over-arched, constructed entirely out of flexile shrubs, box, 
myrtle, and others, trained and trimmed in regular forms ; 
besides endless other applications of the topiary art,^ which 
in tliose days (lilie the needlework of Miss Lin wood ^ in our 

cJno(«, it is BO absolutely imintalligiblo as to intorrapt the currant of 
the feeling. 

' " Crypts" ; — These, which Spartian, in his life of Hadrian, denom- 
inates simply cjyplx, are the same which, in the Roman jnrispnnl- 
eace, and in the architectural works of the Romans yet sinriring, 
are termed kypogoae deamiulatiimes, i.e. subterranean parades. 
Vitruviua treats of this luxurious class of apartments in connexion 
with the ApothMcB, and other repositories or store-roomB, which were 

hoases, wine-cellars, &c. He (and from, him Pliny and Apolliaaria 
Sidouiua) calls them crypio-poHiais (cloistral colonnadds) ; and Ulpian 
calls them r^fugia (sanctuaries, or places of refuge). St. Ambrose 
notieas them, under the name of hypog(Ba and tmbrosa penetralia, as 
the resorts of voluptuaries : Laxurioaortmi, est, says he, k^pog/ea ^ie- 
rere caplanUumJrigv^ aslwum; aud again he spcsks of desidioH qui 
iffoava siA terris agteni oiia, 

' " The tiypiary art " ;— So called, as Salmaslua thinks, from tott- 
■gtop, a TOpe; becausB the process of construction was conducted 
chi^y by means of cords and strings. This art was much practised 
in the 17th century ; and Casanbon deaoribes one which existed in liis 
early days, somewhere in the suburbs of Paris, oa so elaborate a scale 
that it represented Troy besieged, with the two hosts, their several 
leaders, and all other objects in their full proportion, 

' " Miss Ltmmod " ; — Alas 1 Fait IMm/i ; and it has actually be- 
come necessary, in a generation thatkuew not Joseph, that ^e should 
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own), thougii no more than a mechanic craft, in some measure 
realized the effects of a fine art hy the perfect skill of its 
execution. All these modes of luxury, with a policy that 
had the more merit as it thwarted his own private inclina- 
tions, did Hadrian peremptorily abolish ; perhaps, amongst 
other more obvious purposes, seeking to intercept the earliest 
buddings of those local attachments which are as injurious 
to the martial character (for the soldier's vocation obliges 
him to consider himself eternally under marching orders) aa 
they are propitious to all the best interests of society in 
counexioji with the feelings of civic life. 

We dwell upon this prince not without reason in con- 
nexion with this particular distinction, t^ the discipline of 
the Army, This, which since the period of Augustus 
been drooping through the neglect of preceding Y 
Hadrian by personal efforts re-established ; for, amongst the 
Ctesars, Hadrian stands forward in high reKef as a reformer 
of tie Army. Well and truly it might be said of him that 
post Gxmrem, Oetamanv/m, Uihantem dM^Unam, incurid 
swperioTwn princ^wa ipae retiwait Not content with the 
cleansings and purgations we have mentioned, he placed 
upon a new footing the whole tenure, duties, and pledges, of 
military ofBces.^ It cannot much surprise ns that this 
department of the public service should gradually have gone 
to ruin or decay. Under the Senate and People, — under the 
auspices of those awful symbols (letters more significant and 
ominous than ever before had troubled the eyes of man, 
except upon Belshazzar's wall) " 8. P. Q. IL," — the officers of 
the Eoman army had been kept true to their duties by 

tell the reader wlio was Miss Linwood. For many a long year be- 
tween 1300 and perhaps 1835 or 1840, she had in Leicester Square, 
London, a most gorgeous exhibition of needlework— arras that liy its 
eiquiaite effects rivalled the works of the mighty painteiB, 

' Very ramarkable it is, and a fact which aj eaka volmnes as to 
the democmtio ooaetitution of the Eoman Army, m the niidat of that 
ariBtocracy which enveloped its parent state in a tivil sense, that, 
altboDgh there was a name (or a crrmmon soldier (or n-atinel aa he 
was termed by onr ancestots) — viz. tmiles gregartiiStaT mitee maniintlaria 
— there was none for an o^eer .- that is to sav, each several rank of 
officers had a name ; bnt there wna no generalization to exprena tha 
idea of an officer abstracted from its several species or el iwes a fact 
almost incredible ! 
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emulation, and a healthy ambition. But^ when the ripeness 
of corruption had, hy dissolving the body of the State, brought 
out of its ashea a new mode of Jife, and had recast the 
Aristocratic Eepublio, by aid of its democratic elements then 
suddenly victorious, into a pure Autocracy, whatever might 
be the advantages in other respects of this great change, in 
one point it had certainly injnred the public service, by 
throwing the higher military appointments, all in fact which 
conferred any authority, into the channels of court favour, 
and by consequence into a mercenary disposal Each suc- 
cessive Emperor had been too anxious for his own immediate 
security to find leisure for the remoter interests of the 
Empire ; the Jmpenwm waa lost sight of in the Iwperatm- ; 
all looked to the Army, as it were, for their own immediate 
security against competitors, without venturing to tamper 
with its constitution, to risk popularity by reforming abuses, 
to balance present interest against a remote one, or to 
cultivate the public welfare at the hazard of their own : 
contented with obtaining this last, they left the internal 
arrangements of so formidable a body in that condition to 
which circumstances had brought it, and to which naturally 
the views of all existing beneficiaries had gradually adjusted 
themselves. What these might be, and to what further 
results they might tend, was a matter of moment doubtless 
to the Empire. But the Empire was strong ; if its motive 
enei^y for going ahead was decaying, its vis ineetiie for 
resistance was for ages enormous ; whilst the Emperor was 
always in the beginning of his authority weak, and pledged 
by instant interest, no less than by express promises, to the 
support of tliat body whose favour had substantially supported 
himself. Hadrian was the first who turned his attention 
effectually in the counter direction ; whether it were that 
he first was struck with the tendency of the abuses, or that 
he valued the hazard less which he incurred in correcting 
them, or that, having no successor of his own blood, he had 
a less personal and affecting interest at stake in setting this 
hazard at defiance. Hitherto, the highest regimental rank, 
that of tribune, had been disposed of in two ways, — either 
civilly upon popular favour and election, or upon the express 
recommendation of the soldiery. Tliis custom had prevailed 
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under the Republic and the force of habit had availed to 
propagate that pra t ce u der a new ude of government. 
But now were introd *1 new re^ lat ons the trilnine (or 
colonel commandant) nis elected for h ^ m litary qualitiea 
and experience ; no e aa appo nted to th s important office 
" nisi barbd plena." Tiie eentur oa s truncheon (hia idlis or 
vine-tree cane oi cudgel with h ch he c dgelled the five or 
six hundred men under hia command '), again, was given to 
no man "nid robusto et bon(e famtE." The arms and military 
appointraenla (svpeUecUKs) were revised ; the register of 
names was duly called over ; and none suffered to remain in 
the canipa who was either above or below the military age. 
The same vigilance and jealousy were eiteaded to the great 
stationary stores and repositories of biscuit, vinegar, and other 
equipments for the soldiery. All things were in constant 
readiness in the capital and the provinces, in the garrisons and 
camps, abroad and at home, t« meet the outbreak of a 
foreign war or a domestic sedition. Whatever were the 
serrice, it could by no possibility find Hadrian unprepared. 
And he first, in fact, of all the Cjesars, restored to its ancient 
Republican standard, as reformed and perfected by Marius, 
the old martial discipline of the Scipios and the Paulli — 
that discipline to which, more than to any physical superiority 
of her soldiery, Bome had been indebted for her conquest of 
tlie earth, and which had inevitably decayed in the long 
series of wars growing out of personal ambition. From the 
days of Marius, every great leader had sacrificed to the 
necessities of courting favour from the ti'oops as much as was 
possible of the haidships incident to actual service, and as 

' Vitis : and it deserves to be mentionad that this staff, or cudgel, 
whicli wiis the official engine and cognizance of the centurion's 
dignity, was meant expressly to be nsed in caning or cudgelling the 
Inferior soldiers ; "propterea vitis in raanum data," says Salmasins, 
" tterberando acUicet miliU qui deligimsel " — " For that very reason a 
viue-tree cane or wand was furnished to the head, viz. for the purpose 
of cudgelling any soldier treapassii^. " We are no patrons of corporal 
chastisement ; which, on the contrary, as the vilest of degradations to 
all nobility of feelii^, ws abominate mora vehemently, as the Homeric 
Achilles says of lying, than the gates of hell. The soldier who doea 
not feel himself dishonoured by it is already dishonoured beyond bope 
or redemption. But still let this degradation not be mendaciously 
imputed to the English Army eiolnsively. 
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much aa he dared of tte once rigorous diBcipline. Hadrian 
first found himself in circumstances, oi was the first who had 
courage enough, to decline a momentary interest in favour of 
a greater in reversion, and a personal ohject which was hut 
transient in eicchange for a State one that woa continually 
revolving, 

For a prince with no children of hia own it is in any case 
a task oE peculiar delicacy t« select a successor. In the 
Itoman Empire the difBculties were much aggravated. The 
interests of the State were, in the first place, to he consulted ; 
for a mighty hurthen of responsihility rested upon the 
Elmperor in the most personal ^nse. Duties of every kind 
fell to his station which, from the peculiar constitution of 
the government, and from circumstances rooted in the 
very origin of the imperatorial office, could not he devolved 
upon a council. Council there was none that could he 
recognised as such in the State machinery. The Emperor, 
himself a sacred and sequestered creature, might be supposed 
to enjoy the secret tutelage of the Supreme Deity ; hut a 
Council, composed of subordinate and responsible agents, 
could not. Again, the auspices of the Emperor, and his 
edicts, apart even from any celestial or supernatural in- 
spiration, simply as emanations of his own consecrated 
character, had a value and a sanctity which could never 
belong to those of a Council, or to tliose even which had been 
Buliied by the breath of any loss august reviser. The 
Emperor, therefore, or (as with a view to his solitary and 
unique character we ought to call him), in the original 
irrepresentable term, the Imperator, could not delegate his 
duties, or execute them in any avowed form by proxies or 
representatives. He was himself the great fountain of law, 
of honour, of preferment, of civil and pohtical regulations. 
He was the fountain also of good and evil feme. He was 
the great chancellor, or supreme dispenser of equity to all 
climates, nations, and languages of his mighty dominions ; 
which connected the tnrbaned races of the Orient, and those 
who sat in the gates of the rising sun, with the islands of the 
West and the unfathomed depths of the mysterious Scan- 
dinavia. He was the universal guardian of the pubhc and 
private interests which composed the great edifice of the 
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social system as then existing amongat his subjeota. Above all, 
and out of liia own private purse, lie supported the heraldries 
of hia domiuions — the peerage, Senatorial or Prtetorian, and 
the great gentry or chivalry of the Ec[uitea. These were 
classes who would have been diahonoured by the censorship 
of a less august comptroller. And, for the classes below 
these, by how much they were lower and more remote from 
his ocular superintendeace, by so niucK the more were they 
linked to him in a connexion, of absolute dependence. Cieaar 
it was who provided their daily food, CEesar who provided 
their pleasures and relaxations. He chartered the fleets which 
brought grain to the Tiber ; he bespoke the Sardinian 
graaariea whilst yet unformed, and the harvests of the Nile 
whilst yet unsown. Not the connexion between a mother 
and her unborn infant is more intimate and vital than that 
which subsisted between the mighty populace of the Roman 
capital and their paternal Emperor. They drew their nutri- 
ment from him ; they lived and were happy by sympathy 
with the motiona of his will ; to him also the arts, the 
knowledge, and the literature of the Empire looked for 
support, and stood frozen like ice-bound rivers nntil OEesar'a 
hand had indicated the channels in which they should flow. 
To him the armies looked for their laurels, and the eagles 
in every clime turned their aspiring eyes, waiting to bend 
their flight according to the signal of his Jovian nod. And 
all these vast functions and ministrations arose partly as a 
natural effect, but partly also they were a cause of the 
Emperor's own divinity. He was capable of services so 
exalted because he also, even whilst yet on earth, was lield a 
god, and had his own altara, hia own incense, hia own 
worship, and his separate priests. Such was the cause, and 
such was the result, of his bearing on his own shouldera a 
burthen so mighty and Atlantean. 

Yet, if in (hia view it was needful to have a man of talent, 
on the other hand there was reason to dread a man of talents 
too adventurous, too aspiring, or too intriguing. His situation, 
not aa Augustus, but as Ciesar or Crown Prince after the 
title of Csesar had come to denote the secondary ofBce, flui^ 
into his hands a power of fomenting conspiracies, and of 
concealing them until the very moment of explosion, which 
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made tim an object of almost exclusive terror to his piincipal, 
the Ctesar Augustus. His Bituatiofl, again, as an heir 
voluntarily adopted made hini the proper object of pnblio 
affection and careaaes, which became peculiarly embarrassing 
to one who had, perhaps, Booa found reasons for suspecting, 
fearing, and hating him beyond all other men. 

The young nobleman whom Hadrian adopted by his 
earlieat choice was Lucius Aureliua Verus, the son of 
Ceionius Commodua. These names were borne also by the 
Eon ; but, after hia adoption into the jElian family, he was 
generally knowTi by the appellation of ^lius Verus. The 
scandal of those times imputed his adoption to the worst 
motives, " AdHano," says one author, {" «i malevoU lo- 
quunter), accepHoT fonnA qua/m, moribus." And thus much 
nndouhtedly there ia to countenance so shocking an insinuation 
that very little is recorded of the young prince but such 
anecdotes as illustrate his excessive luxury and effeminate 
dedication to pleasure. Still, it is oni private opinion that 
Hadrian's real motives Iiave beea misrepresented ; tiat he 
sought in tJie young man's extraordinary beanty — for he was, 
says Spartian, piUclwiivdiim regiw— a plausible pretext that 
should be sufBcient to explain and to countenance hia pre- 
ference, whilst under this provisional adoption he was 
enabled to postpone the definitive clioiee of an imperafflr elect 
until his own more advanced age might diminish the motives 
for intriguing against himself. It was, therefore, a mere 
ad valervm, adoption ; for it is certain, however we may choose 
to explain the fact, that Hadrian foresaw and calculated on 
the early death of ^lius. This prophetic knowledge may 
have been grounded on a private familiarity with some con- 
stitutional infirmity affecting his daily health, or with some 
habits of life incompatible with loi^vity, or with both com. 
hined. It ia pretended that this distinguished mark of favour 
was conferred in fulfilment of a direct contract on the 
Emperor's part, as the price of favours such as the Latin 
reader will easily understand from the strong expression of 
Spartian above cited. But it is far mare probable that 
Hadrian relied on Uiis admirable beauty, and allowed it so 
much weight, aa being for the multitude the most intelligible 
explanation of bis choice, and for the nobility the least 
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invidious Bolution tf i preference i li tli riiae! one of tlieir 
own number ao far abovt ttc le^el ot his natuial peers 
The neceisities of the moment weie thui ^atisiie I without 
present or future danger ^aa respected tlie f iti re he knew 
01 btheved that Veriis was marked out for eailv deafh and 
would often say, in a strain of compliment somewhat diepro 
pf rtionite applying to him the Tir^ilian lines on the li >ptful 
and lamented Martellus, 

" Ostondent terria hiinc tontuiii fata, noque ultra 

And, at the same timp, to countenance the belief that he had 
been disappointed, he would affect to sigh, exclaiming— 
" Ah ! that I should thus fruitlessly have stjuandered a sum 
of three millions sterling ^ ! " for so much had been distributed 
in largesses to the people and the army on the occasion of 
his inauguration. Meantime, as respected the present, the 
qualitieB of the young man were amply fitted to sustain a 
Roman popularity : for, in addition to his extreme and 
statuesque beautj' of person, already, as a military officer, he 
had a respectable character ^ ; as an orator he was more 
than respectable ; and in other qualifications that might be 
leas interesting to the populace he had that happy mediocrity 
of merit which was best fitted for his delicate and difficult 
situation, — suificient to do credit to the Emperor's preference, 
Butfieient to sustain the popular regard, but not brilliant 
enough to throw Ma patron into the shade. For the rest, his 
vices were of a nature not greatly or necessarily to interfere 
with his public duties, and emphatically such as met with 
the readiest indulgence from the Eoman laxity of morala. 
Some few instances, indeed, are noticed of cruelty ; but there 
is reason to think that it was merely by accident, and as an 
indirect result of other purposes, that he ever allowed him- 

' In the originfll ter mUUes, whicli is not much almve two millions 
and one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling ; bnt it must be 
lemetnbered that on«-third as much, in addition to this popular largeas, 
had heen given to the Army. 

' " Nam bene geatls rebus, vel potlus feliciter, atai non summi, 

medii tamen obtinuit ducis famam" — "For by the able, or rather by 
the fortunate, conduct of affiaira, he won the reputation — though uot 
of a supreme— yet of a tolerable or secoud-clasB sttategiat." 
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self in. audi manifeataticnis ol irresponsible power— not as 
gratifying any hareh impulses of his native character. The 
most remarkable neglect of humanity with which he has been 
taxed occurred in the treatment of his couriers. These were 
the bearers of news and official despatches, at that time 
fulfilling the functions of the modem post ; and it must be 
home in mind that as jet they were not slaves (as afterwards 
by the reformation of Alexander Severus), but free citizens. 
They had been already dressed in a paitionlar livery or 
uniform, and possibly they might wear some sjTiibolical 
badges of their profession ; but the new Ciesar chose to dress 
them altc^ther in character as winged Cupids, affixing literal 
wings to their shoulders, and fecetioosly distinguishing them 
by the names of the cardinal winds (Boreas, Notus, &c.), and 
others as levanters or hurricanes (Circius, &c) Thus far he 
did no more than indulge a blameless fancy, and such, in fact, 
as our own solemn Admiralty indulge allowably in christen- 
ing their little saucy gun-boats- — for instance, the Spitfire, 
the Boxer the Bhzer the Vi^cu ' ■ but in his anxiety that 
h r«hld Iteth pt widanld d 

1 bbbbdas-Tidth h sadth 

t d 1 f 'P 1 t with y f 1 

t -d f th IT b d Ij po B t th w fte 11 

pehpsm p tsfl p mltay 



t f r jl h tni 1 t t 

' And, ns it la cot absolutely impossible that we may see Mr. 
Roelinck a Lord of Uie Admiralty, in tl^t case we sbal), of course, have 
B Teaj'em, — See hie famous speech on Cherbonrg, &c. 

' This, however, is a point in whicli royal personiges claim an old 
pieBcriptive right to be unreasonable In tbeir exactions ; and Gome 
even amongst tbe most humane of Christian priuces have eired as 
flagrantly as ^lins Veras. George IV, we have understood, wais 
generally escorted from Dalkeith to Holyrood at a rate of twenty-two 
miles an hour. And of his father, the truly kind and paternal king, 
it fa recorded by Miss Hawkins (daughter of Sir J. Hawkiua, the 
biographer of Johnson, 4c.) that families who happened to have a 
son, brother, lover, &,c, in the particular regiment of cavalry which 
furnished the escort to Windsor for the day used to suffer as much 
anxiety for the result as on tbe eve of a great battle. 
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bed or sofa, protected from iiisecta by an awning of 
network composed of lilies, delicately fabricated, into tlie 
proper meshes, &K,, and tlie coutlies composed wholly of rose- 
leaves, but even of these not without an exijuisite pre- 
paration ; for the white parts of the leaves, as coarser and 
harsher to the touch (possibly, also, as less odorous), were 
scrupnloiisly rejected. Here he lay indolently stretched 
amongst favourite ladies, 

" And like a naked Indian slept himself away." 

He had also tables composed of the same delicate material — 
prepared and purified in the same elaborate way ; and to 
these were adapted seats in the fashion of sofas (accubationes), 
corresponding in their material, and in their mode of pre- 
paration. He was also an expert performer, and even an 
original inventor, in the art of cookery ; and one dish of his 
discovery, which, from its four component parts, obtained 
the name of tetrafkarmaswm, was ho far from owing its 
celebrity to its royal birth that it maintained its place on 
Hadrian's table to the time of his death. These, however, 
were mere fopperies or pardonable estravagancies in one so 
young and so exalted, traits not becoming to the state 
character with which he had been clothed, yet still noways 
tending to public mischief ; " quse, etai non decora," as the 
historian observes, "non tamen ad pemiciem publicam 
prompta sunt." A graver mode of licentiousness appeared 
in his connexions with women. He made no secret of his 
lawless amours ; and to his own wife, on her expostulatii^ 
with him on his aberrations in this respect, be replied that 
" mfs " was a designation of rank and official dignity, not of 
tenderness and affection, or implying any claim of love on 
either side ; upon which distinction he begged that she 
would mind her own afiairs, and leave him ta pursue such 
as he might himself be involved in by bis sensibility f) 
female charms. 

However, he and all his errors, his " regal beauty," his 
princely pomps, and his authorized hopes, were suddenly 
swallowed up by the inexorable grave ; and he would have 
passed away like an exhalation, and leaving no remembrance 
of himself more durable than hia own beds of rose-leaves 
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and liis reticulated caaiopies of lilies, ]iad it not been that 
Hadrian filled tlie world with images of Lia perfect fawn- 
like beauty in the shape of colossal statues, and raised 
temples even to bis memoiy in varioua cities. This Cffisar, 
therefore, dying thus prematurely, never tasted of empire ; 
and Ms name would have had but a doubtful title to a place 
in the impeiatorial roll, bad it not been recalled to a second 
cbance for the sacred honours in the person of his son — 
whom it was the pleasure of Hadrian, by way of testifying 
his affection for the father, to aasociat« in the order of 
succession with the philosophic Marcus Auielius Antoninus. 
This fact, and the certainty that to the second .^lius Verus 
be gave hia own daughter in marriage, rather than to his 
associate Cffisar Marcus Aurelius, make it evident that his 
regret for the elder Verus was unaffected and deep ; and 
tliey overthrow effectually the common report of historians, 
that he repented of his earliest choice, as of one that bad 
been disappointed not by the decrees of fate, but by the 
violent defect of merits in its object On the contrary, he 
prefaced his inauguration of this junior Csesar by the follow- 
ing tender words : " Let us confound the rapine of the grave, 
and let the Empire possess amongst her rulers a second 
^lius Verus. Rise again, therefore, departed jElius, incarna- 
tion of heavenly beauty ; rise a second time for the homage 
of Home and of her subject Earth ! " 

" IMis aliter visum est " : the blood f th jEI n f ly 
was not privileged to ascend or aspire : g t d 1 tly 
to eitinction ; and this junior Verus pp "^d t b 

been as much indebted to his assesso n tl tl n f 
shielding his obscure vices, and drawing h d f t th 

ample draperies of the imperatorial robe, h was to H dn 
his grandfather by fiction of law, for hi d pt m th 
reigning family, and hia consecration a f th Cie rs 

He, says one historian, shed no ray of 1 t,ht 11 trat n 
upon' the imperial house, except by n I tarj i lit 
This bears a harsh, sound : but it has th ff t f a dd 
redemption for his memory when we le th t h 1 tary 
quality, in virtue of which he claimed t 1 fti ty t 

the sacred honse, and challenged a nat al t t n tl 
purple, was the very princely one of an fld^ tn. 
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Tlie two Antonines fii an era in tlie Impei-ial History ; 
for they were both eminent models of wise and good rulers : 
and some would say tliat they fixed a crisis ; for with their 
auccesBor commenced, in the popular belief, the decline of 
the Empire. That at least is the doctrine of Gibbon ; but 
perhaps it would not be found altogether able to sustain 
itself against a closer and philosophic examination of the 
true elements involved in the idea of declension as applied to 
political bodies. Be that as it may, however, and waiving 
any interest which might happen to invest the Antonines as 
the laat princes who kept up the Empire to its original 
level, both of them had enough of merit to challenge a 
separate notice in their personal characters, aad apart from 
the accidents of their great official station. 

The elder of the two, who is usually distinguished by the 
title of Pius, is thus described by one of his bic^raphers : 
" He was externally of remarkable beauty ; eminent for his 
" moral character, full of benign dispositions, noble, with 
" a countenance of a most gentle expression, intellectually of 
" singular endowments, possessing an elegant style of eloquence, 
" distinguished for his literature, generally temperate, an 
" eameat lover of agricnltural pursuits, mild in his deport- 
" ment, bountiful in the use of his own, but a stern respecter 
" of the rights of others ; and, finally, he was all this without 
" ostentation, and with a constant regard to the proportions 
" of cases, and to the demands of time and place." His 
bounty displayed itself in a way which may be worth men- 
tioning, as at once illustrating the age, and the prudence 
with which he controlled the most generous of his ijnpulsea : 
" Fcenw trimtaTiura,"^ says the historian, "hoc et minimis 
usaris exeraml, ut patrtiiMnio sao plurimos adjwar^." The 
meaning of which is this : — In Borne the customary interest 
for money was technically called centesimw usurte ; that is, the 
hundredth part, or one per cent. But, as this expressed not 
the annual, but the montldy, interest, the true rate was, in 
fact, twelve per cent ; and that is the meaning of centesimfE 

' " He practised a mode of usury at tlie very lowest rates, viz. 
under a discount of two-thirds from the ordinary terms, so Ba tlial, 
fnira bis own private patrimonial funds, be migbt tbns relieve Uie 
greatest number possible of clients." 
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« ir N Id money be obtaiDed anywhere on better 

te U6 tl tl and, moreover, this one per cent was 

let d f, ly the monthly day came round, no arreaia 

b fF d to 1 over. Under these circumstances, it was 

p odigi i\ to lend money at a diminished rate, and 

h h f m h d majiy men. with the means of saving 

tl m 1 fr m n. Pius, then, by way of extending his 

aid as f as p ble, reduced the monthly rate of hia loana 

t tl 1 pe nt, which made the annual interest the 

y m d of four per cent^ The channels whict 

p hi pmt h d s yet opened to the beneficence of the 

pi t w f w leed ; charity and munificence languished, 

th y w b ed, or they were inefficiently directed, 

miplj th gh d fectB in the etructure of society. Social 

ganiz t f l« large development, demanded the agency 

f papers (t g ther with many other forma of assistance 

f m th pre ) f banks, of public carriages on an extensive 

lid fie other mveutions or estahliehmenta not 

J t eat d — wh 1 support and powerfully react upon that 

6am p g f ociety which originally gave birth to 

th m 1 All things considered, in the Rome of that 

1 y nl the utmost mninficeiice confined itself to direct 

1 ge^se f f w lead g vi nds or condiments, a great step 

w tak 1 th be t t p in this lending of money at a 

1 t t t d m refined and beneficial mode of 

h nt 

I h p lb ! t 1 was perhaps the most patriotic 

f E Emp 1 tl purest from all taint of corrupt 

md t d P 1 t n, embezzlement, or misapplica- 

t f th p hi fmd ere universally corrected; pro- 

VI 1 pp as w p ed and defeated : the taies and 

tr b t dim h d and the public expenses were 

th n m h as pos hi upon the pnblic estates, and in 

m ns ce p p e estates. So far, indeed, did 

P tt h his ■^mp thy with the poorer classes of his 

bj t tl t th t chiefly he resided permanently 

in the capital ; alleging in eionse partly that he thus stationed 

himself in the very centre of his mighty empire, to which all 

coariers could come by the shortest radii, but chieflv that he 

thus spared the provincialists those burthens which must 
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elise have alighted upon theiu : " For," said lie, " even the 
slenderest retimie of a, Roman Emperor ia bnrtliensome to 
the whole line of its progress." His tenderness and con- 
sideration, indeed, were extended to all classes, ajid all 
relations of his subjects, even to those who stood within the 
shadow of his public displeasure as State delinquents, or as 
the most atrocious criminals. To the children of great 
treasury defaulters he returned the confiscated estates of their 
fathers, deducting only what might indemnify the exchequer. 
And so resolutely did he refuse to shed the hlood of any ia 
the senatorial order, to whom he conceived himself more 
especially hound in paternal ties, that even a parricide, whom 
the laws would not suffer to live, was simply exposed upon 
a desert island. 

Little indeed did Pius want of being a perfect Christian 
in heart and in practice. Yet all this display of goodness 
and merciful indulgence, — nay, all his munificence, — would 
have availed him little with the people at large, had he 
neglected to furnish on the arena shows and exhibitions of 
suitable magnificence. Luckily for his reputation, he exceeded 
the general standard of imperial splendour not less as the 
patron of the amphitheatre tlian as the benign Pater Patrm. 
It is recorded of him that in one missio he sent forward on 
the arena a hundred lions. Nor was he less distinguished by 
the rarity of the wild animals which he exhibited than by 
their number. There were elephants, there were crocodiles, 
there were hippopotami, at one time upon the stage : there 
was also the rhinoceros, and the still rarer crocuta or coroeotia, 
with a few sfrepsiiterote*. Some of these were matehed in 
duels, some in general battles with tigers ; in fact, there was 
no species of wild animal throughout the deserts and sandy 
Zaarras of AJKca, the infinite sfeppes of Asia, or the lawny 
recesses and dim forests of then sylvan Europe, ^ — no species 
known to natural history (and some even of which naturalist 

' And not impossibly of America ; for It must be remembered that, 
whan wa speak of America as a quarlBT of the earth, yet anknown, we 
raaan unknown to ourselves of the weatera climates ; since, aa respects 
the eastern quarters of Asia, donbl;less America was known there 
familiariy enough before Christ, or even before Romnlns ; and the 
high honnties of imperial Rome on rate animals would s< 
haps propagate tlieir inflnance even to those rDgioD 
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have loat sight), — which the Emperor Kus did not produce 
to hia Eoman subjects on his ceremonious pomps. And iu 
another point he carried his aplendours to a poiut which set 
the seal to his liherality. In the phrase of modem auotioneerB, 
he gave up the wild heaats to slaughter " without reserve." 
It was the custom, in ordinary cases, so far to consider the 
enormous cost of these far-fetched rarities as to preserve 
for future occasions those which escaped the arrows of the 
populace, or survived the hloody combats in which they 
were engaged. Thus, out of the overflowings of one great 
exhibition, would be found materials for another. But Pius 
would not allow of these reservatdons. All wore given up 
unreservedly to the savage purposes of the spectators i land 
and sea were ransacked ; the sanctuaries of the torrid zone 
were violated ; columns of the army were put in motion : 
and all for the transient effect of crowning an extra hour 
with hecatombs of forest blood, each separate minute of which 
hour had cost a king's ransom. 

Y t th se displays were alien to the nature of Pius ; and 
n th igh the tyranny of custom he had been so little 
h n^ i that to the last he continued to turn aside, as often 
a. h public ritual of his duty allowed him, from these 
h p tacles to the gentler amusements of fishing and 

1 unt g His taste and his affections naturally carried him 
t all d mestic pleasures of a quiet nature. A walk in a 
hrubb or alot^ a piazza, enlivened with the conversation 
f a lit rary friend, pleased him better than all the court 
f 1 and among festivals, or anniversary celebrations, 

h p f rred those which, like the harvest-home or like the 
fea.9t of the vintagers, whilst they sanctioned a total carelesa- 
neea and dismissal of public anxieties, were at the same time 
coloured by the innocent gaiety which belongs to rural and 
to patriarchal manners. 

In person this Emperor was tall and dignified (statura 
elevata decomij ; but latterly he stooped ; to remedy which 
defect, that he might discharge his public part with the 
more decorum, he wore stays.' Of his other personal habits 

' la default of whalebone, one is curious to Iidow of what these 
Ht^ys were made : thin tablets of the linden-tree, it appears, were the 
best msteriHls which the Auguatua of that day could command. 
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little ia recorded, except that, early in the morning, and juat 
before receiving the compliments of his friends and dependants 
(salviatores), or what in modern phrase would be called hia 
lev^e, he ate a little plain bread (panem dccvm. comedit), — that 
is, bread without condiments or accompaniments of any kind, 
—by way of breakfast. In no meal has rational luxury 
improved more upon the model of the ancients than in this : 
the dinners {ccmue) of the Romans were even more luxurious, 
and a thousand times more costly, than our own ; but their 
breakfasts were scandalously meagre, and with many men 
breakfast was no acknowledged meal at alL Galen tells ns 
that a little bread, and at most a little seasoning of oil, 
Iioney, or dried fruits, was the utmost breakfast which men 
generally allowed themselves ; some indeed drank wine after 
it, but thia was an Tinusual practice.^ 

The Emperor Piua died in hia aeventieth year. The 
immediate occasion of his death was — not breakfast nor c(ena, 
but something of the kind. He had received a present of 
Alpine cheese, and he ordered some for supper. The trap 
for hia life was baited with toasted cheese. Theie is no 
reason to think that he ate immoderately ; but that night he 
was seized with indigestion. Delirium followed ; during 
which it is singular that his mind teemed with a class of 
im^ery and of passions the most remote (ae it might have 
been thought) from the voluntary occupations of hia thonghts. 
He raved about the State, and about those Kings with whom 
he was displeased ; nor were his thoughts one moment removed 
from the public service. Yet he was the least ambitious of 
princes, and his reign was emphatically said to be bloodless. 
Finding his fever increase, he became sensible that he was 
dying ; and he ordered the golden statue of Prosperity,' a 
household symbol of Empire, to be transferred from his own 
bedroom to that of his successor. Once, again, however, for 



' There is, however, a good deal ot delusion prevalent on such sub- 
jects. In some English cavalry regiments, the custom is [1825] for the 
privates to talie only one meal a day, wMch ot course ia dinner ; and 
by some curious experiments it has appeared that snch a, mode of life 
is the healthiest But, at the same time, we have ascertdned tbat the 
quantity of porter oi' substantial nle drunk in these regimentu does 
virtually allow several meals by comparison wttli the waahy tea break- 
bsta of most Englishmen. 
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llie last time, he gave tlio word to tlie officer of the guard ; 
and, soon, after, turning away his face to the wall against 
which his hed waa placed, he passed out of life in the very 
gentlest sleep: "gMim doi'miret, spinfum. reddidit" ; or, as 
a Greek author expresses it, Kar' la-ov inrv^ t^ /laXaKiuTaT^, 
showing an esaet conformity in oil respects to sleep the yery 
gentlest. He was one of those few Roman Emperors whom 
posterity truly honoured with the title of dvaijuiKTOs (or 
bloodless) : soiMsjiie omnium prop^ prituyipwrn prorsua sine 
dviti sanguim et hoMi vmt. In the whole tenor of his 
life and character he was thought to resemble Numa. And 
Pausanias, after remarking on his title of EwrfjS^s (or Pius}, 
— upon the meaning and origin of whieh there are several 
different hj^theses, — closes with this memorable tribute 
to his paternal qualities : So^g S^ c/iy Kat ru civo/ca ru 
ToS Kvpov <l)ipotTo av Tov^Trpetrjivripov, XloLT^p 'Kv&pwiruiV 
KaXou/tevos : hut, in my opinion, Ae should also bear the 
desigmaion of Oynta Hie Elder, being hailed as the Father 
of the Human Race. 

A thoughtful Roman would have been apt to exclaim 
Thin is too good to last upon finding so admirable a ruler 
sncceeded by one still moie admirable, in the person of 
Maicus Aurelius. From the first dawn of his infancy thia 
prince indicated, by his grave deportment, the philosophic 
character of hia mind ; and at eleven years of age he pro- 
fessed himself a formal devotee of philosophy in its strictest 
form, — assuming the garb, and submitting to its most ascetic 
ordinances. In particular, he slept upon the ground, and in 
other respects he practised a style of living the most simple 
and remote from the habits of rich men (or, in his own 
words, TO \iTov KtiTol Tijv Siairav, ku! voppio t^s jrAoiKTiaK^s 
aywy^ : the simple as regards diet, and far removed from 
the training of opulence) ; though it is tnie that he himself 
ascribes this simplicity of life to the iniluence of his mother, 
and not to the premature assumption of the stoical character. 
He pushed his austerities indeed to excess ; for Dio mentions 
that in his boyish days he was reduced to great weakness by 
exercises too severe and a diet of too little nutriment In 
(act, his whole heart was set upon philosophic attainments, 
and perhaps upon philosophic glory. All the great philo- 
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sopliers of hia own time, whether Stoie or Peripatetic, and 
amongst tliem Sextus of Cheroniea, a nephew of Plutarcli, 
were retained as his instructors, There was none whom he 
did not enrich ; and as many as were fitted hy birth and 
manners to fill important situations lie raised to the highest 
offices in the State.'^ Philosophy, however, did not so much 
absorb his affections hut that he found time to cultivate the 
fine arts (painting he both studied and practised) and such 
gymnastic esercises ae he held consistent with his pubhc 
dignity. Wrestling, hunting, fowling, playing at cricket 
(pUa), he admired and patronized by personal participation. 
He tried hia powers even as a runner. But, with these tasks, 
and entering critically, both as a connoisseur and as a prac- 
tising amateur, into such trials of skiil, so little did he relish 
the very same spectacles when connected with the cruel 
eihibitions of the circus and amphitlieatre that it was not 
without some friendly violence on the part of those who 
could venture on such a hberty, nor even thus perhaps with- 
out the coercion of his official station, that he would be 
/isit either one or the other.^ In this he 



' We should all have teen mucli indabted to the philoaophio Em- 
peror had he found it convenient to tell ua witli what result U) the 
public interests, aa also to the despatch of business. Napoleon made 
La Placa a Secretary of State, hut had reason to rne his appointment. 
Our own Addison suffered a kind of looked jaw in dictating despatches 
as Foreign Secretary. And about a hundred yeara earlier Lord Bacon 
played " H^ and Tommy " when casually raised to the suprerne 
seat in the Council by the hrief absence ia Edinburgh of the King and 
the Duke of Buckingham [in 1617, when King James revisited Scot- 
land, after he had been fourteen yeara King of England. — M.] 

'^ So ID h 'mpro m t had Christ' 'ty air dj accomplished in 
th f 1 ag 1 m n th tun f A g lit That prince, in 

1 oa reign th P I f thia bl g 1 gi n waa born, had 

d 1 ghted h d i Ig d fr ly m th peataoles of the 

mth th t th t M ctme. mm n d him p hfully to leave 
thmby jg Srgtadmtanfi Ri headsman ; liae, 

hangm t last — It th m k f C p tol [respecting Mar- 

Aur 1 ] th t gl d ton pei,t 1 n f nam temperavit ; 
tmj ittm ladtes— loo trolled in every 

possible way the gladiatorial spectacles ; he controlled also the ratea 
of allowance to the stage performers." In these latter reforms, which 
simply restrained the exorbitant salaries of a class dedicated to the 
public pleasures, and unprofitable to the state, Marcus may have had 
no further view tlian that which is usually connected with sumptuary 
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meditated no reflcotjon upon his father hj adoption, the 
Emperor Pins (who also, for aught wo know, might secretly 
revolt from a species of amnsement which, aa the prescrip- 
tive test of munificence in the popular estimate, lie found it 
UEftvoidable to enpport) : on the contrary, he obeyed him 
with the pnnctilionsnesa of a Roman obedience ; he watched 
the very motions of his countenauee ; and he waited so 
continually upon hia pleasure that, for three-and-twenty years 

laws. But in the reatrainta upon the gladiators it is not impossible to 
believe that hia highest purpose was that of elevating human nature, 
and preparing the way for still Ii^her regulations. As little can it be 
helieved that this lofty conception, and the sense of a degradation 
entailed upon human nature itaelt in the spectacle of human beings 
matched against each, other like brute beaata, and pouring out their 
blood upon the arena as a libation to the caprices of a mob, conid Iiave 
been deriTed from any other Hourea than the contagion of Christian 
standards and Christian sentiments, then beginning to pervade and 
ventilate the atmosphere of society in its higher and philosophic 
regions. Christianity, without expressly affirming, everywhere in- 
direuUy supposes and presumes the infinite value and dignity of man 
as a creature exolnsively concerned in a vast and mysterious economy 
of restoration to a state of moral beauty and power in some former 
age myaterionsly forfeited. Equally interested in its benefits, joint- 
heirs of its promises, all men, of every colour, language, and rank, Gentila 
or Jew, were here first represented aa in one sense (and that the most 
impotlant) equal ; in the eye of this religion, they ware by ecess ty f 
logic equal, aa equal participators in the roin, equal in th est t 
Here first, in any available senae, was communicated to tl t ud d 
of human nature a vast and sudden elevation ; and reason bl g! 

it is to anppoae that some obscure senae of this, some aj mp thy tl 
the great changes for man then beginnii^ to operate, \ Id first f 
all reach the inquiaitive atndenta of philosophy, and h fly tl se 
in high stations who cultivated an intercourse with all th n f 
original genius throughout the civilized world. The Emi Hadn a 
had taken one solitary step (already noticed) in the 1 t a f 
human nature, and not, we may beheve, without some sub u 
influence received directly at indirectly from Christianity '5 ag 
with respect to Marcus, It is hardly conodvable that he, a pnnce so 
indulgent and papular, could have thwarted, and violenUy gainsaid, 
a passionate taste of the Roman popnlace without some adequate 
motive ; and none coiUd be adeqnate which was not built uijon some 
new and exalted views of hnman nature with which these gladiatorial 
sacrifices were altogether at war. Th t rm wh" h Marcus intro- 
duced into these " crudelissima spectac U all ha mg the common 
pnrpose of limiting their extent, we e three F t I set bounds to 
the extreme cost of these exhibit! ns no man was any longer at 
liberty to lavish an ufUimiCed sum up n tl amil th atre ; and this 
VOL. 71 Z 
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which, tliey lived together, he is recorded to have slept out 
of Lis father's palace only for two nights. This rigour of 
filial duty illnstratea a feature of Eomau life j for such was 
the sanctity of law that a father created by legal fiction was 
in all respects treated with the same veneration and affection 
as a father who claimed upon the most unquestioned footing 
of natura,l right. Such, however, is the univernal baseness 
of courts that even this acrupuloua and minute attention to 

lesti-iction of tte cost covertly operated as a. restriction "of tlie practice. 
The limitation operated as a withdrawal of State Bounties, aa 
refrigerations of enttusiasm, aa curbs upon aristocratic rivalstips. 
Secondly (and tliis ordinaDce took effect whenever lie was person^y 
present, if not oftener), he commanded, on great occasions, that these 
displays should ba bloodless. Dion Cassias iiotices this fact iu the 
following words: — "The Emperor Marcus was so far from taking 
" delight in spectacles of bloodshed that even the gladiators in Rome 
" could not obtain his inspection of their contests, unless, like the 
" wrestleia, they contended without imminent risk ; for he never 
" allowed them the use of sharpened weapons, bnt universally Ihey 
"foT^ht befOTB him with weapons previously blunted" (or perhaps 
bnUmed, fibulated, aa in the case of our own da Tlurdly he repealed 
the old and uniform regulation which secured to h g adu rs a per- 
l)etual immunity from military service. Tliis n ar y dmi nished 
their available amount. Being now liab h tt onntry 

usefully in the field of battle, whilst the c n urr mi a of the 
expenses in this direction prevented any mm nsu te n ase of 
their nambers, they were so much the le d po a a d of the 
public luxury. Thus, by the drains of h mil ary e when 

turning round to look for adei^uate supplementary accessions from 
abroad, ihey touud the requisite supplies out off by the action of the 
new sumptuary law. Si^el I ejaculated the neutral phtlosophio 
looker-on, simply reguvilng the gladiatorial interest.' His fatherly 
care of all classes, and the universal benignity with which he attempted 
to raise the abject estimate and condition of even the lowest ^™As 
in his vast empire, appear ia another little anecdote, relating to a 
class of men equally with the gladiators given up to the service of 
luxury in a liaughty and cruel populace. Attending one day at an 
exhibition of rope-dancing, one of the performers (a boyj fell and hurt 
himself ; from which time the Paternal Emperor would never allow 
the rope-dancers to perform without mattresses or feather-beds spread 
below to miljgate the violence of their falls. 



■"—'Ill party on witneasina the unparrted Wow of the philosophic Emperor 
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Ilia duties did not protect Marcus from the hijurions ifiaimia- 
tions of whisperers. There were not wanting persons wlio 
endeavoured to tiira to account the general circumstances in 
the situation of tfie Ctesar which pointed him out to the 
jealousy of the Emperor. But these, being no more than 
what adhere necessarily to the case of every heir as such, 
and meeting fortunately with ae little of encouragEment in 
the uiauspicious nature of the father as they did of counte- 
nance in the hahitual conduct of the son, prospered bo ill 
that, from pure defect of all natural root on either side, the 
very attempts of court malice died away. 

The most interesting political crisis in the reign of Marcus 
was the war in Germany with the Marcomanni, concurrently 
with pestilence in Home. The agitation of the public mind 
v/tis intense ; and prophets arose, as since under correspond- 
ing circumstances in Christian countries, who announced the 
approaching dissolution of the world. The purse of Marcus 
was open, as usual, to the distresses of his subjects. But it 
was chiefly for the expense of funerals that his aid was 
claimed. In this way he alleviated the domestic calamities 
of his capital, or expressed his sympathy with the sulferera 
where alleviation was beyond his power ; whilst, by the 
enei'gy of his movements and his personal presence on the 
Danube, he soon dissipated those anxieties of Rome which 
pointed in a foreign direction. The war, however, had been 
a dreadful one ; and it had excited such just fears in the 
most experienced heads of the State that, happening in its 
outbreak to coincide with a Parthian attack, it was skilfully 
protracted until the entire thunders of Eome, and the un- 
divided energies of her supreme captains, could be concentrated 
upon this single point Both Emperors^ left Rome, and 
crossed the Alps ; the war was thrown back upon its native 
seats — Austria and the modem Hungary : great battles were 
fought and won ; and peace, with consequent relief and 
restoration to liberty, was reconquered for many friendly 
nations who had suffered under the ravages of the Marco- 
manni, the Sarmatians, the Quadi, and the Vandals ; whilst 
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some of tbe hostile peoples were neailj oljliterated from the 
map, and theii' names hlotted out fram the memory of 

Since the days of Gaul as an independent power, no wax 
had BO much alarmed the people of Rome ; and their fear 
was justified hy the difficulties and prodigious efforts which 
accompanied its suppression. The public treasury was ex- 
hatisted ; loans were an engine of fiscal policy not tJien 
understood or perhaps practicable ; and great distress was at 
hand for the State. In these circumstances, Marcus adopted 
a wise (though it was then esteemed a violent or desperate) 
remedy. Time and excessive luxury had accumulated in the 
imperial palaces and villas vast repositories of apparel, 
furniture, jewels, pictures, and household utensils, valuable 
alike for the materials and the workmanship. Many of 
these articles were consecrated, by colour ' or otherwise, to 
the use of the tacred household ; and to have been found in 
possession of them, or with the materials for makit^ them, 
would have entailed the penalties of treason. All these stores 
were now brought out to open day, and put up to public 
sale by auction, — free license being first granted to the 
bidders, whoever they might be, to use, and otherwise to 
exercise the fullest rights of ownership upon all they bought. 
The auction lasted for two montha Every man was guaran- 
teed in the peaceable possession of his purchases. And 
afterwards, when the public distress had passed over, a still 
further indulgence was extended to the purchasers. Notice 
was given that all who were dissatisfied with their purchases, 
or who for other reasons might wish to recover theil cost, 
would receive back the purchase-money upon returning the 

1 "By colour" -.—It must be remembered that the true purple 
(about which the controversy has been endless, and is yet unsettled : 
possibly it was ont crimson, though this seema properly eipreeeed 
hy the word ptmieeus ; poadbly it was our common violet ; but, of 
whatever tint, this colour of purple) was interdioted to the Iloman 
people, and consecrated to the sole parsonid use ot tlie imperatorial 
house. EecolleelJng tha early "taboo" in this point amongst the 
cMldten ot Romulns, and that thus tar it had not been suspended 
uader the two gentlest and most philosophic princes of the dimjia 
dmnvs, we feel that some ioiustioe has perhaps been done to Dio- 
clesian in rtpresenting him hs the importer of oriental degradations. 
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articles. Dinner services of gold and crystal miirrliine vases ^ 
and even 1 if w 1 b f Ik bea mt w 

witli gold, — 11 th se 1 tl th t 1 s w 

imder this If ti. d d th full ti p p d 

back ; or w ( tu d aoid d plea re h. w t 

those who p 11 ly 1 ]lay d th m th wi H g 
gone so far, led by tl t f th p bl 

in breaking d th 1 al b rr rs by wh h p 1 

dress, furnitur 4 P fe & PI 1^ t^d to th 

imperial house d t guiah If th \hhtfth 
noble house M td siffi tpttf t« dmf, 

indefinitely th £f t f th d p sat th gr ted 
Articles pu 1 sed t tb t b h ten ti 

marks to di t guish tl m from tl f th f m d 

texture ; eo th t h t any aiti 1 f tt I 

pattern becam SiS ai ly ■al 1 f U th 

which resembl dthm Alth thtbntgth 

prejudices wh h prot ted th mp al p d y b dy f 
sumptimry 1 — th ost t tl p gr f 

faoturing sk 11 wh J has b d ed — w 1 tlj 

suspended. tw pn fml htbflll 

by these inn ti ns 11 tun j, th pi a>ur f 

enjoyment tth d dfhj.to 11 

But these th gh ry t bl 1 t f th t 

' '■Murrh ne ea htm lit th Pag rtlbe 

Unlearned redify h mgsthflkf di 

the question y asl, tas b tdbyf fi ceteath 

have fleeted ydhthrtbhd w Thy t 

porcelain from Chm , h y emLi t b V t gl , t wh I, 
when poison was poured, suddenly the veaom fermented, bubbled, 
boiled, and finally shivered the glass into A^ments (so at least saith 
the pretty fable of our ancestors) ; this it amid not be ; why ! Be- 
cause Venice herself did not arise until tiro and a half centuries after 
Marcus Aurelius. They were, howerer, like dlaphanoas china, but 
did not break on falliug. The Japanese still possess a sort of porce- 
lain much superior to any uovr produced in China. And, by Chhiese 
confession, a far superior order of porcelain was long ago manufac- 
tured in China itself, of which the art is now wholly lost. Perhaps 
the murrhine vase might belong to this foi^tten class of verlu. 

^ Because tlie most effectnal eitinguishecs of all ambition applied in 
that direction ; since the very encelleuce of any particular fabric was 
the surest pledge of its virtual .sHppressioii by roeaus of its legal re- 
striction (which followed inevitably) to the use of the imperial house. 
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ing prerogative, were, as respected the temper wliicli diolated 
them, no more than everyday manifeatations of the Emperor'a 
perpetual henignity. Fortunately for Marcus, the indestruc- 
tible privilege of the dtvma domaa esalted it so luiapproachably 
beyond all competition that no possible remissions of aulic 
rigour could ever be misiuterpteted ; fear there could be 
none lest such paternal indulgences should lose their effect 
aad acceptation as pure condesceiisiona. They could neither 
injure their author, who was otherwise charmed and conse- 
crated from disrespect ; nor could they suffer injury themselves 
by misconstruction, or seem other than sincere, coming from 
a prince whose entire life was one long series of acts express- 
ing the some affable spirit. Such, indeed, was the effect of 
this uninterrupted benevolence in the Emperor that at length 
all men, according to their several years, haUed hira as their 
father, son, or brother. And, when he died, in the sixty-first 
year of his life (the eighteenth of his reign), he was lamented 
with a corresponding peculiarity in the public ceremonial, — 
such, for instance, as the studied interfusion of the senatorial 
body with the populace, expressive of the levelling power of 
a true and comprehensive grief ; a peculiarity for which no 
precedent was found, and which neverafterwards became itself 
a precedent for similar honours to the best of his succeesora 

But malice has the divine privilege of ubiquity ; and 
therefore it was that even this great model of private and 
public virtue did not escape the foulest libels. He was twice 
accused of murder : once on the person of a gladiator with 
whom the Empress is said to have intrigued ; and, i^;ain, 
upon his associate in the empire, who died in reality of an 
apoplectic seizure on his return from the Qerman campaign. 
Neither of these atrocious fictions ever gained the least hold 
of the public attention, so entirely were they put down by the 
privtd facie evidence of facts, and of the Emperor's notorious 
character. In fact, his feults, it he hal any m his public 
life, were entirely those of too much indulgence In a few 
cases of enormous guilt it is recorded thit he showed himself 
inexorable. But, generally speaking, he « as fai otherwise ; 
and, in particular, he carried his indiJoeice to his wife's 
vices so far beyond the allowance of piudence or public de- 
corum as to draw upon himself the aatiriial notice of the stage. 
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Tlie gkdiators, and still more the sailors of tliat age, were 
conatantly to be seen plying naked ; and Faustina was shame- 
less enough to take her station in places whick gave her the 
advantages of a leisurely review, and she actually selected 
favourites from both classes on the ground of a personal 
inspection. With others of greater rank she is said even to 
have been surprised by her husband ; in particular with one 
called Tertullus, at dinner.^ But to all remonstrances on 
this subject Marcus is reported to have replied " Si tucorem 
dirmttimns, reddamus et (kitem " ; meaning that, having re- 
ceived hia right of succession to the Empire simply by his 
adoption into the family of Pius, his wife's father, gratitude 
and filial duty obliged him to view any dishonours emanating 
from his wife's conduct as joint legacies with the splendours 
inherited from their common father ; in short, that he was 
not at liberty to separate the rose from its thorns. Faustina 
had, in fact, brought him the empire as her bridal dowry ; 
and, according to the notorious law of divorce in Eome, the 
repudiated wife carried back all that she had brought. How- 
the facts are not sufficiently known to warrant us in 
t sing very severely iis behaviour on so trying an ocoa- 
s n. It would bo too much for human frailty that absolutely 
n tiin hould remain upon his memory. The reflection 
pon th tory hy one of his biographers is this — " Such is 
th f ot daily life m a good ruler, so great the power of 
his sanctitj, gentleness, and piety, that no breath of slander 
" or invidious suggestion fiom an acquaintance can avail t* 
" sully his memory In short, to Antonine, immutable as 
" the heavens m the tenor of his own life, and in the mani- 
" festations of his own moral temper, and who was not by 
" possibility liable to any impulse or movement of change on 
" any alien suggestion, it was not eventually an injury that 
" he was dishonoured by some of his conneiions ; on him, 
" invulnerable in his own character, neither a harlot for his 
" wife, nor a gladiator for liis son, could inflict a wound. 
' Upon which some mimagraphvs built an occasional notice of the 
scandal ttien floatiog on the public breatli in tlie follonii^ tenns : 
One of the ackua having asked " fVko was t/ie odulletwis parammtr 1 " 
receives for answer, " TuUiii." "Who !" he asks again ; and again 
for three timea running he Is answered, " THilliia." But, asliing a fourth 
time, the rejoinder is, "Jam dixi ter TiiUiis {i.e. Tertnlliis), 
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" Then as now, sacred Lord Diocleeiaii ! he was reputed a 
" god ; not as others are reputed, but specially and in a 
" separate sense, and witt a privilege to sneh worsliip from 
" all men as is addressed to his memory by yourself, who 
" often breathe a wish to heaven that you were or could be 
" such in life and merciful disposition as was Marcus Aurelius." 
What this eacomiast says iu a rhetorical tone was literally 
true. Marcus was raised to divine honours, or canonized ^ 
(as in Christian phrase we might espress it). Tliat mas a 
matter of course for a Ctesar ; and, considering with whom 
he shared such hononrs, they are of little account in express- 
ing the grief and veneration which followed him. A circum- 
stance more eharaclfiriatic in the record of those observances 
which attested tlie pnblic feeling is this ; — that he who at 
that time had no bust, picture, or statue of Marcus in his 
house, was looked upon as a profane and iireligious man. 
Finally, to do him honour not by testimonies of men's opinions 
in his favour, but by facta of his own life and conduct, one 
memorable trophy there is amongst the moral distinctions of 
the philosophic Cwsar, utterly nnnoticed hitherto by historians, 
but which will hereafter obtain a conspicuous place in any 
perfect record of the steps by which civilisation has advanced 
and human nature has been exalted. It is this : Marcus 
Aurelius was the first great military leader {and his civil 
office as supreme interpreter and creator of law consecrated 
his example) who allowed rights indefeasible, rights uncan- 
celled by his misfortune in the field, to the prisoner of war. 
Others had been merciful and variously indulgent, upon their 
own discretion, and upon a random impnlse to some, or 
possibly to all of their prisoners ; but this was either in 
submission to the nsi^ of that particular war, or to special self- 
interest, or at most to individual good feeling. None had 
allowed a prisoner to challei^e any forbearance as of right. 

' III reality, if by dimit and divme hinumrs we understand a saint 
or spiritualized being having a right of intercession with ths Supreme 
Deity, — and by bis temple, &c., if we nnderstand a shrine attended by 
B priest to direct the prayers of his devotees,— there is no fpuch wide 
chasm lietween this pagan superstition and the adoration of saints in 
the Romish Church as at first sight appears. The fault is purely in 
the names : diims and lempltim are words too uudistingiiishitig and 
generic. 
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But filarciia Aiirelius first resolutely maintained that certain 
indestructible rights adhered to every soldier, simply as a man ; 
which rights capture by the sword, or any other accident of war, 
could do nothing to shake or to diminisli. We have noticed 
other instances in which Marcus Amelias laboured, at the 
risk of his popularity, to elevate the condition of human nature. 
But those, though equally expressing the goodness and loftiness 
of his nature, were by accident directed to a perishable insti- 
tution, which time has swept away, and along with it there- 
fore bis reformations. Here, however, is an immortal act of 
goodness built upon an immortal basis ; so long as armies 
congregate, and the sword is the arbiter of international 
quarrels, so long it will deserve to be had in remembrance that 
the first man who set limits to the empire of wrong, and first 
translated within the jurisdiction of man's moral nature that 
state of war which had heretofore been consigned, by principle 
no less than by practice, to anarchy, animal violence, and bmte 
force, was also the first philosopher who sat upon a throne. 

In this, and in his universal spirit of forgiveness, we cannot 
but acknowledge a Christian by anticipation ; nor can we 
hesitate to believe that, through one or other of his many 
philosophic friends,* whose attention Christianity was by that 

' Not long after this, Aleinnder Severus meditated a temple to 
Christ ; upon which design LampridtoiS observes, — Qiied el Sadrianus 
cogiMsse fertar ; and, as Lampridius was hims^f a pagan, we believe 
him to have teen right in his report, in Gpita of all whioh has teen 
written by Casaubon and others, who maintain that these imperfect 
temples of Hadrian ware left void of all images or idols,— not in respect 
to the Christian practice, but because he designed them eventually to 
be dedicated to himself. However, be thia as it may, thus much 
appears on the face of the story, — that Christ and Christianity had by 
that time begun to challenge the imperial attention ; and of this there 
i3 an indirect indication, as it baa been interprel«d, even in the memoir 
of Marcus himself. The passage is this ; "Faraa fnit sanJ qnod sub 
philoaophomm specie quidam rempnblicam vexarent et prlvatoa. " Tlie 
phUoiOphi here mentioned by Capitolin« are by some Enpposed to be 
the Christians ; and foe many reasons we believe it ; and we under- 
stand the molestations of the public services and of private individuals, 
here charged upon them, as a very natural reference ia the Christian 
doctrines falaely understood. Thei'e is, by tbe way, a fine remark upon 
Christianity, made by an infidel philosopher of Geiinany, which su^jesls 
a remarkable featare iu the merits of Marcus Anrelius. There were, 
as thia German philosopher used to observe, two schemes of thinking 
amongst the ancients, which severally fulfilled the two functions of a 
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time powerful to attract, some reflex images of Christian 
doctrines — some liaK-conacious perception of its perfect beauty 
— tad flashed upon his mind. And, when we view him from 
this distant age, as heading that shining array, the Howards 
and the Clarksons, who have since then in a practical sense 
hearkened to the siglis of "all prisoners and captives," we 
are ■■eady to suppose him addressed by the great Founder of 
Christianity in the words of Scripture, " Vmly, I my unto 
thee, Tkmi art not far from th^ kingdom ff heaven." 

As a supplement to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, we 
Oi^ht to notice the rise of one great rebel, the sole civil 
disturber of his time, in Syria. This was Avidius Cassius, 
whose descent from Caasius (the noted conspirator against the 
Dictator Julius) seems to have suggested to him a wandering 
idea, and at length a formal purpose, of restoring the ancient 

soiml philosophy, aa respected the moral nature of man. One of tiese 
schemes presented us with a just ideal of moral excellence, i. standard 
Bufficiently exalted ; this was the Shiic ptilosoptr ; ajid thus far its 
pretenaions were uneEceptionnble and perfect. But, nnfortnnately, 
whilst contemplating this pm^ ideal of man as he aught k> be, the 
Stoic totally forgot the frail nature of man as he is ; and, by refusing 
all compromises and all condescensions to human infirmity, this philo- 
sophy of the Poreh presented to us a brilliant prize and object for our 

ff rt b t placed on an inaccessible he^ht. On the other hand, there 
1V3S a r} different philosophy at the very antagonist pole, — not hiod- 

ng t eir by abstractions too elevated, submittmg to nhat it finds, 
b d t Uie absolute facts and reahties of man's nature, and affiihly 
ad pting tself to human imperfections. This was the philosophy of 
Ei and, undoubtedly, as a beginning, and for the elementary 

pnrpose f conciliating the afiectlons of the pupil, it was well devised : 
1 h re tl e misfortune was that the ideal or maadmum pffr/eclionii 

ttai 1 1 by human nature was pitched so low that the humility of 

t deacensions and the excellence of its means were all to no 
p rp se as leading to nothing further. One mode presented a splendid 
d b t naulated, and with no means fitted to a human aspirant for 
mmn ting with its splendours ; the other, an escsllent road, but 
I 1 ng t no worthy or proportionate eud. Yet these, as regarded 
m d I w re the best and ultimate achievements of the F^^an World. 
N w Chri tianity, said he, is the synthesis of whatever is separately 

X ell t n either. It will abalo as little as the haughtiest Stoicism 
of the ideal which it eontemplates as the first postulate of true morality ; 
the absolute holiness and purity which it demands are aa much raised 
above the poor perfonnancea of actual man as the absolute wisdom and 
impeccability of the Stoic. Yet, unlike the Stoic scheme, Christianity 
is awai-e of the necessity, and provides for it, that the means of appro- 
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Republic. Avidius was the commander -in- chief of flie 
Oriental army, wtoae liead-q^uarters were then fixed at 
Antioeh. His native disposition, which inoliued him to 
cruelty, and hia political views, made him, from his first 
entrance upon ofBoe, a severe disciplinarian. The well- 
known enormities of the neighbouring Daphne gave him 
ample opportunities for the esercise of his harsh propensities 
in reforming the dissolute soldiery. He ampntated heads, 
arms, feet, and hands ; he turned out his mutilated victims, 
as walking spectacles of warning ; he burned them ; he 
smoked them to death ; and, in one instance, he crucified a 
detachment of his army, together with their centurions, for 
having, unauthorized, gained a decisive victory, and captured 
a large booty on the Danube. Upon this the soldiers 
mutinied against him, in mere indignation at his tyranny. 

pciating tliia ideal perfection should be such as are consistent with the 
nature of a most erring and imperfect creature. Ita motion is towards 
the divme, but by and through the linman. In fact, it olfers the Stoio 
humanized !a bis scheme of means, and the Epicurean eialted in his 
final objects Nor is it possible to oonccive a praoticable schema 
of morals which should not rest upon snch a synthesis of the two 
elements as the Christian scheme presents a mighty ideal ; nor any 
other mode of fultilling that demand than such a one as is there first 
brought forward, \iz. a double or Janus nature, which stands in an 
equivocal relation, — to the Divme nature bj his actual perfections, to 
the human nature by his participation in the same animal frailties and 
capacities of fleshly temptation. Ho other vinculum could bind the 
two postulates together, of an absolute perfection in the end proposed, 
and yet of ntter imperfection in the means for attaining it Such was 
the outline of this famous tribute by an unbelieving philosopher to the 
ments of Cbristianity as a scheme of moral discipline. Now, it must 
l>e remembered that Uarcus Anrelius was by profession a Sloic, and 
that generally, as a theoretical philosopher, but still more as a Stoic 
philosopher, he might be supposed incapable of descending from these 
airy altitudes of speculation to the true needs, infirmities, and capaci- 
ties of human nature. Yet strange it is that be, of all the good 
Emperors, was the most thoroughly human and practical. In evidence 
of which, one body of records is amply sufficient,— which is the very 
estensiva and wise reforms which he, beyond all the Ciesars, executed 
in the eristing laws. To all the ex^noies of the times, and to all the 
new neceasities developed by the progress of society, he adjusted the 
old laws, or supplied new ones. The same praise, therefore, belongs 
to him whioli the German philosopher conceded to Christianity, of 
reconciling the austerest ideal with the practical ; and hence another 
argument for presuming him half baptized into the new fiiith. 
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However, he prosecuted his purpose, and prevailed, by his 
hold contempt of the danger which menaced him. From the 
abuses in the Army, he proceeded to attack the abuses of the 
Civil Administration. But, as these were protected by the 
example of the great proconsular lieutenants and provincial 
govemora, policy obhged him to confine himself to verbal 
expressions of anger ; until at length, sensible that this 
impotent railing did hut expose him to contempt, he resolved 
to arm himself with the powers of radical reform by open 
rebellion. His ultimate purpose was the restoration of the 
ancient Republic, or (as he himself expresses it in an inter- 
eating letter, which yet survives) "vt in antiquum statum, 
pubUca forma reddatur," — i.i: that the constitution should be 
restored to its original condition. And this must be effected 
by miUtary violence and the aid of the executioner, or, in his 
own words, multii gladiis, midtis elogiis^ (by innumerable 
sabres, by innumerable records of condemnation). Against 
this man Marcus was warned by his imperial colleague Lucius 
Verus, in a very remarkable letter. After expressing his 
suspicions of him generally, the writer goes on to say — " I 
" would you had him closely watched. For he is a general 
" disliker of us and of our doings ; he is gathering together 
" an enormous treasure, and he makes an open jest of our 
" literary pursuits. You, for instance, he calls a philosophiz- 
" ing old woman, and me a dissolute buffoon and scamp. 
" Consider what you would have done. For my part, I bear 
" the fellow no ill-will ; hut again I say. Take care that he 
" does not do a mischief to yourself or your children." 

The answer of Marcus is noble and characteristic : " I 
" have read your letter, and I will confess to you I think it 
'■ more scrupulously timid than becomes an Emperor, and 
" timid in a way unsuited to the spirit of our times. Con- 
" sider this : if the Empire is destined to Cassius by the 
" decrees of Providence, in that case it will not be in our 
" power to put him to death, however much we may 
" desire to do so. You know yonr great - grandfather's 
" sayii^, ' No prince ever killed his own heir ' ; no man, 
" that is, ever yet prevailed against one whom Providence 

" ElogiU" •■ Theelogium 
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ladnakdo tasl s ccessor. On the other haad, if 
Pro lence jpo es 1 then, without any onielty on our 
pa t he H U Bpontaneo sly fall into some enare spread for 
1 by de tiny Be des, we cannot treat a man as under 
mjieaohment hom nobody impeaches, and whom, by your 
own confe a on the sold era love. Then again, in cases of 
I gl trea on e e those minals who aie convicted upon 
tl clea ■est eviden e yet as friendless and deserted per- 
sona contending aga n t the powerful, and matched against 
n en ar ned w tl tl e whole authority of the State, seem to 
s ffer some wron^ You remember what your grandfather 
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breathes the vei'y soul of careless magnanimity reposing uf on 
conscious innocence. 

Meantime, Cassius increased in power and influence : his 
army had become a most formidable engine ot his ambition 
through its restored discipline ; and his own anthority was 
sevenfold greater because he had himself created that diaoip- 
line in the fece of unequalled temptations hourly renewed 
and rooted in the very centre of his head - quarters. 
" Daphne, by Orontes," a suburb of Autioch, was infamous 
for its seductions ; and Daphnic luxury had become pro- 
verbial for expressing an excess of voluptuousness, such aa 
other places could not rival, by mere defect of means and 
preparations elaborate enough to sustain it in all its varieties 
of mode, or to conceal it from public notice In the very 
purlieus of this great nest, or sty of sensuality, within sight 
and touch of its pollutions, did he keep his army fiercely 
reined up, daring and defying them, as it were, to taste of 
the banquet whose very odour they inhaled. 

Thus provided with the means, and improved instruments 
for executing his purpose, he broke out int* open rebellion ; 
and, though hostile to the printipatus, or personal supremacy 
of one man, he did not feel his republican purism at all 
wounded by the style and title of Imperator, — that being a 
military term, and a mere titular honour, which had co- 
existed with the severest forma of Eepublieauism. Iitiperator, 
then, he was saluted and proclaimed ; and doubtless the writer 
of the warning letter from Syria would now declare that the 
sequel had justified the fears which Marcus had thoi^ht so 
unbecoming to a Boman Emperor. But again Marcus would 
have said, " Let us wait for the sequel of the sequel " ; 
and that would have justified him. It is often found by 
experience that men who have learned to reverence a per- 
son in authority chiefly by his oflices of correction applied 
to their own aberrations — who have knowu and feared him, 
in short, in his character of reformer — will be more than 
usually inclined to desert him on his first movement in the 
direction of wrong. Their obedience being founded on fear, 
and fear being never wholly disconnected from hatred, they 
naturally seize with eagerness upon the first lawful pretext 
for disobedience ; the luxury of revenge is, in such a case, 
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too potent — a inci'itorloiis disobedience too novel a tempta- 
tion — to have a ciiance of being rejecteiL Never, indeed, 
does erring human nature look more abject tlian in the 
person of a severe eiactor of duty, who has immolated 
tlioiieands to the wrath of offended law, suddenly himself 
becoming a capital offender, a glozing tempter in search of 
accomplices, and in that character at once standing before 
the meanest of his own dependants as a eelf-deposed officer, 
liable to any man's arrest. The stern and haughty Cassius, 
who had so often tightened the cords of discipline until they 
tlireatened to snap asunder, now found, experimentally, the 
bitterness of these obvious truths. Th tr mblmg nt n I 
now looked insolently in his face ; th w nf, 1 n y 
with whom " to hear was to obey," n w n d n 

bandied words upon his orders ; the gr t li ate ts f h 
office, who stood next to his own pers n n auth ty w re 
preparing for revolt, open or secret^ as um t h ild 

prescribe ; not the accuser only, but th y n was 
upon his steps ; Nemesis, that Nemesi 1 nee 1 ly 
adhered to the name and fortunes of th 1 vf 1 Cas t m 
ing against every one of his assassins ^ th dg f h n 

aseassinating sword, was already at his heels , and, in the 
midst of a sudden prosperity and its accompanying shouts of 
gratulation, he heard the sullen iinells of approichm^ death 
Antioch, it was true, tlie great Roman capital of the Orient, 
bore him, for certain motives of self-iiiteiest, peculiar good 
wilL But there waa no eity of the world in which the 
Roman Oassar did not reckon many liege men and partisans 
And the very hands which dressed his altars and crcwned 
his Prstorian pavilion might not improbably in that same 
hour put an edge upon the sabre which was to avengi, the 
injuries of the too indulgent and long suffenng Antonina= 
Meantime, to give a colour of patriotism to his treason, 
Cassius alleged public motives. In a letter which he wrcte 
after assuming the purple, he says : ' Wretched Empire, 
" miserable state, which endures these hungry blood suckers 
" battening on her vitals ! — ^A worthy man, doubtless, is 

' " Timing against every one of his assassins " :— It was a general 
belief at the time that each individual among the murderers of CiEsar 
had died by hia own sword. 
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" Marcus ; who, in his eagerness to be reputed clement, 
" suffers those to live whose conduct he himself abhors. 
" Where is that L. Cassins whose name I vainly inherit? 
" Where is that Marcus — not Aurelius, mark you, bwt Cato 
" Censorius ) Where the good old discipline of ancestral 
" times, long since indeed disused, but now not bo mnch as 
" yearned for in our aspirations ! Marcus Antoninus is a 
" scholar ; he enacts the philosopher ; and he tries conclu- 
" siona upon the four elements, and upon the nature of the 
"soul; and he discourses learnedly upon the Sonediiaa; 
" and concerning the Summvm Borvam, he is unanswerable, 
" Meanwhile, is he learned in the interests of the State i 
" Can he ai^e a point upon the public economy ! You see 
" what a host of sabres is required, what a. host of impeach- 
" ments, sentences, executions, before the Commonwealth 
" can reassuaie its ancient integrity I ^ What ! shall I 
" esteem as proconsuls, as governors, those who for that end 
" only deem themselves invested with lieutenancies or great 
" senatorial appointments, that they may goi^e themselves 
" with the provincial luxuries and wealth ? No doubt, you 
" heard in what way our friend the philosopher gave the 
" place of prfetorian prefect to one who but three days 
" before was a bankrupt — insolvent, by G — ! and a be^ar. 
" But be you content : that same gentleman is now as rich as 
" a prefect should be ; and has been so, I tell you, any time 
" these three days. And how, I pray you, how ; how, my 
" good sir 1 How but out of the bowels of the provinces, 
" and the marrow of their bones t But no matter : let them 
" be rich ; let them be blood-suckers ; so much, God willing ! 
" shall they regoi^e into the treasury of the Empire. Let 
" hut Heaven smile upon our party, and the Cassiani shall 
" restore to the Republic its old impersonal supremacy." 

But Heaven did not smile; nor did man. Rome heard 
with bitter indignation of this old traitor's ingratitude, and 
his false mask of republican civism. Excepting Marcns 
Aurelius himself, not one man but thirsted for revenge. 
And that was soon obtained. He and all his supporters, 
one after the other, rapidly fell (as Marcus had predicted) 
into snares laid by the officers who continued tnie to their 
' In tliese words we hear the very spirit of RobeapieiTe. 
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allegiance. Except the family and household of Cassius, 
there remained in a short time none for the vengeance of 
the Senate, or for the mercy of the Emperor. In them 
centred the last arrears of hope and fear, of chastiaeinent or 
pardon, depending upon this memorable revolt. And about 
the disposal of their persons arose the final question to which 
the case gave birth. The letters yet remain in which the 
several parties interested gave utterance to the passions which 
possessed them. Faustina, the Empress, urged her husband 
with feminine violence to adopt against his prisoners com- 
prehensive acta of vengeance. "Noli parcere hominibus," 
says she, " qui tibi non pepercerunt ; et nee mihi nee filiis ' 
nostris paroerent ^ si vioissent." And elsewhere she irritates 
hia wrath against the Army as accomplices for the time, and 
as a body of men "qui, nisi opprimuntur, opprimunt." We 
may be sure of the result After commending her zeal for 
her own family, he says, " Ego vero et ejus liberis parcam, 
et genero, et uxori ; et ad senatum scribam ne aut proscriptio 
g ' "t t po3 d r " add' g th t h 1 h' 
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CHAPTER V 



(4.D. 180 — i.u. 2i9) 

The lUiman. Empire and the Roman Emperors, it migU 
naturally be supposed by one who had not as yet traversed 
that tremendouB chapter in the history of man, would be 
likely to present a separate and almost equal interest. The 
Empire, in the first place, as the most magnificent monument 
of human power which our planet has beheld, must for that 
single reason, even though its records were otherwise of 
little interest, fix upon itself the very keenest gaze from all 
succeeding ages to the end of time. To trace the fortunes 
and revolutions of that unrivalled monarchy over which the 
Roman eagle brooded ; to follow the dilapidations of that 
aerial arch which silently and steadily through seven cen- 
turies ascended under the colossal architecture of the children 
of Romulus ; to watch the collapse of the Cyclopean masonry, 
and step by step to see paralysis stealing over the once per- 
fect cohesion of the republican creations : cannot but insure a 
severe, though melancholy delight. On its own separate 
account, the decline of this throne-shattering power must 
and will engage the foremost place amongst all historical 
reviews. The " dislimning " and unmoulding of some 
mighty pageantry in the heavens has its own appropriate 
grandeurs, no less than the gathering of its cloudy pomps. 
The going down of the sun is contemplated with no less awe 
than his rising. Nor is anything portentous in its growth 
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which is not also porteEtous in tlie stepa and " momenta " of 
its decay. Hence, in the second place, we might presume a 
commensurate interest in the characters and fortunes of the 
sucaessive Emperors. If the Empire challenged our first 
survey, the neit would seem due to the Ctesars who guided 
its course, — to the great ones who retarded, and to the bad 
ones who precipitated, its ruin. 

Such might be the natural expectation of an inexperienced 
reader. But it is Jiot ho. The Ciesars, throughout their 
long line, are not intereBting ; neither personally in. them- 
selves, nor derivatively from the tragic events to which their 
history is attached. Their whole interest lies in their situa- 
tion — in the unapproachable altitude of their thrones. But, 
considered with a reference to their human qualities, scarcely 
one in the whole series, except the first, can he viewed with 
a human interest apart from the circumstances of his position. 
"Come like shadows, so depart!" The reason for this 
defect of all personal variety of interest in these enormous 
potentates must he sought in the constitution of their power 
and the very necessities of their oflice. Even the greatest 
among them, those who hy way of distinction were called 
the Great, as Constautime and Theodosius, were jiof great, for 
they were not magnanimous ; nor could they he so under 
thm- tenure of power, which made it a duty to be suspicious, 
and, by fastening on all varieties of original temper one dire 
necessity of bloodshed, extinguished under this monotonous 
cloud of cruel jealousy and everlasting panic every charac- 
teristic feature of genial human nature that would else have 
emei^d through so long a train of princes. There is a 
remarkable story told of Agrippica, that, upon some occa- 
sion, when a winard announced to her, as truths which he 
had read in the heavens, the two fatal necessities impending 
over her son, — one that he should ascend to empire, the 
other that he should murder herself, — she replied in these 
stem and memorable words -.—Occidaf dum im/psret; let him 
murder me, provided he rises to empire. Upon which a 
continental writer comments thus ;- — " Never before or since 
" have three such words issued from the lips of woman ; 
" and in truth, one knows not wliich most to abominate or 
" to admire^the aspiring princess or the loving mother. 
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" Meantime, in these few words lies naked, to the day, in its 
" whole hideous deformity, the very essence of Tloinanism 
'' and the Imperatorial Power, and one might here consider 
" the mother of Nero as the impersonation of that monstrous 
" condition." 

This 13 true ; Occiilai dum im^eret was the watchword and 
very cognisance of the Eoman Iinperattir. But almost 
eq^ually it was hia watchword — Oandatur dum imperet. Doing 
or suffering, the Ciesara were almost equally involved in 
hloodehed ; few indeed of the Ctesara were not murderers, 
and nearly all were themselves murdered. 

The Empire, then, must be regarded as the primary 
ohject of our interest; and it is in this way only that any 
secondary interest arises for the Emperors. Now, with re- 
spect to the Empire, the first (question which presents itself 
is — Whence, that is from what causes and from what era, 
are we to date its decline t Gihbon, as we all know, dates 
it from the reign of Commodus, the son of that merciful 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus whom we have just quitted,— 
but certainly upon no sufficient or even plausihle grounds. 
Our own opinion we shall state boldly : the Empire itself, 
froni the very era of ila establishment^ was one long decline 
of the Eoman Power. A vast monarchy had been created 
and consolidated by the ali-oonquering instincts of a Re- 
public cradled and nnised in wars, and essentially warlike 
by means of all its institutions ^ and by the habits of the 

^ Amongst tiieae inatitntions none appear to us so remarkable, or 
fittsd to acoomplish. so prodigious a circle of purposes belonging lo the 
highest state policy, as the Roman method of Colo.nisation. Colo- 
n s we e In effect, the great angine of Eoman conquest ; and the 
f II w ng are among a few of the great ends to which they were 
app! d — Firat of all, how came it that the early armies of Roma 
i and served oieerMly, without pay ! Simply because all who 
6 e VI to ions knew that they would receive their arrears in the 
fullest and amplest form upon their final discharge, viz. in the shape 
of a c Ion al estate — Ui^e enough to rear a family iu comfort, and 
ea ed D be midst of similar allolmenta distributed to their old com- 
d n arms. These lands were already, perhaps, in high cultiva- 
n b ing often takeo from conqaerad tribes ; but, if not, Ihe new 
ol upants onld rely for aid o( every sort, for social intercourse, and 
f all the offices of good neighbourhood, upon the surrounding pro- 
p to who were sure to be persons in the same circumstances as 
themselvea, and dranghted from the same legion. For he it remem- 
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people. This mouarcliy had been of too slow a growth, too 
gradual, and ton much according to the regular stages of 
nature herself in ila development, to have any chance of 
being other than well cemented. The cohesion of its parts 
was intense ; seven centuries of growth demand one or two 

bered that iu the primitive ages of Rome, concerning which it is that 
we ar« now speaking, entire legions — privates and officers — were 
tcanstBrred in one body to the new colony. " Antiquitus," aaya the 
learned Goesius, " dediicebantnr integKe legiones, quibus paria 
viotoria." Neither was there nmcb waiting for this honorary gift. In 
later ages, it is tine, whan such Tesouices were less plentiful, and 
when tegnlar pay was given to the soldiery, it was the veteran only 
who obtained this splendid provision ; but in the earlier times a single 
fortunate campaign not seldom dismissed the yonng lecmit to a life of 
ease and honour. "Mnltis lagionibna," says Hyginns, "contigit 
bellnm Micitei trane^;eie, et ad laboriosani agricultune requiem 
primo tyrocinii gradv, pervenire. Nam cnm s^nis et aqnila et primis 
ordinihus et trihnais deducebantiir." Tacitus ^so notices this organiz- 
ation of the early colonies, and adds the reason of it and its happy 
effect, when contmaticg it with the vicious arrangements of the colo- 
nizing system in his own days. " Olim," says hs, " nniveraffl Icgiones 
dedncebantur cnm tribunia et ceDtnrionibns, et aui cnjnaqne ordinis 
militibuB, «< co«s6n«u el chantaie rempiMicam efflcerent. " Secondly, 
not only were the troops in this way paid at a lime when the public 
pnrse was unequal to the ejpenditure of war, bnt this pay, being con. 
tingeut on the successful issue of the war, added tbe stretch of 
self-interest to that of patriotism In stimulating the soldier to extra- 
ordinary efforts. Thirdly, not only did the soldier in this way reap 
his pay, hut also he reaped a reward (and that besides a trophy and 
perpetnal mounment of his public services) so munificent as to con- 
stitute a permanent provision for a family ; and, accordingly, he was 
now encouraged, nay enjoined, to marry. For here was a hereditary 
landed estate equal to the liberal maintenance of a family. And thus 
did a simple people, obeying its instinct of conqnest, not only dis- 
cover, in its earliest days, the subtle principle of Machiavel — Let icur 
support loar ; but (which is Sax more than IJachiavel's view) they made 
each present war support many future mars, by making it support a 
new offset from the population, bound to the mother city by indis- 
soluble ties of privilege and civic duties ; and in many other ways 
they made every war, by and through the colonizing system to which 
it gave occasion, serviceable to future aggrandiiement. War, managed 
in this way, and with these results, became to Rome what conuueice 
or rural industry is lo other countries, viz. the only hopeful and 
genera] way for making a fortune. Frnirthly, by means of colonies it 
was that Rome delivered herself Crom her surplns population. Pros- 
perous and well governed, the Roman citizens of each generation out- 
numbered those of the generation preceding. But tha colonies 
provided outlets tor these continual accessions of people, and absorbed 
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at least for palpable decay ; and it is only for harlequin 
empires like that of Napoleon, nin up with the rapidity of 
pantomime, to fall asunder under the instant reaction of a 
few false moves in politics, or a single disastrous campaign. 
Hence it was, and from the prudence of AuguBtus acting 
through a very long reign, sustained at no very distant 
interval hy the personal inspection and revisions of Hadrian, 
that for some time the Roman Power seemed to be stationaiy. 

them taster tlian they could ariae.^ And thus the great original sin 
of modern states, that heel of Achilles in which thej' are hU vulner- 
able, and which (generally speaking] becomes more oppressive to tho 
poblio prosperity as that prosperity iiappens to ba greater (for in poor 
states and under despotic governmenta this evil does not esist), that 
flagrant infirmity of our ovm country, for which no statesman has 
devised any commensurate remedy, was to ancient Eome a perpatnal 
fonndatioii and well-head of public strength and enlarged resources. 
With us of modern times, when population greatly outruns the 
demand for labour — whether it be under the stimnlus of upright 
government, and just laws justly administered, in combination with 
the mannfactnring system (as in England), or (as in Ireland) under the 
stimnlus of idle habits, cheap subdstence, and a low standard of com- 
fort— we think it much if we can keep down insurrection by the 
bayonet and the sabre. Liicro pomaatis is onr cry if we can effect 
even thus mnch ; whereas Eome, in her simplest and pastoral daja, 
converted this menacing dai^^ and standing opprobrium of modem 
statesmanship to her own immense benelit. Not satisfied merely to 
have neutralized it, she drew from it the vital resonrces of her maiHal 
aggrandizement. For, Fifthly, these colonies were in two ways made 
the comer-stones of her martial policy : Ist, They were looked to as 
nurseries of her armies. During one generation the original colonists, 
already trained to military habits, were themselves disposable for this 
purpose on any great emergency ; these men transmitted heroic tradi- 
tions to their posterity ; and, at all events, a more robust population 

as al ^n 1 ral colonies than could ba had in the 

m tro C to nd all the early writers, noljce the 

al sn h as bem far superior to those drawn from a 

p Bed tary ts Sdty, The Italian colonies, one and 

si pe ioh in our day are assigned to garrf- 

so wi rt esses. In the earliest times they dis- 

ged m ca -ice, by sometimes entirely displacing a 

OS m re ften by dividing it and breaking its 

eas es ra esistancs to the Soman arms, marked 
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What else could be expected 1 The mere strength of the 
impetus derived from the Eepublican. institiitious could not 
but propagate itself, and cause even a motion in advance, for 
some time after those institutions had themselves begun to 
give way. And, besides, the military institutions survived 
hII others ; and the Army continued very much the same in 
its discipline and composition long after Rome and all ita 
civic institutions had bent before an utter revolution. It 

by freqnent iiitraotioo of treaties, it was osival to remove the oft'ending 
population to n safer situation, separated from Rome by the Tiber j 
sometimes entirely b> disperse and scatter it. But, where these 
extremities were not called foe by eipediancy or the Roman maxima of 
justice, it was jui^d sufficient to inleiyolaCe, as it were, tlie hostile 
people by colonizations from Rome, which were completely orgauizad' 
for mutual aid, having officers of all ranks dispersed amongst tliem, 
and for overawing the growth of insurrectionary movements amongst 
their neighbours. Acting on this system, the Roman colonies in some 
measure resembled the English PaU aa eiisting at one era in Ireland. 
This mode of service, it is true, became obsolete in process of time, 
concurrently with the dangers which it was shaped to meet ; for the 
whole of Italy proper, together with that part of Italy called Cisalpine 
Ciaal, was at length reduced to unity and obedience by the almighty 
Republic. But, In forwarding that great end and indispensable con- 
dition towards all foreign warfare, no one military ei^ue in the whole 
armory of Rome availed so mnch as ber Italian colonies. The other 
use of these colonies, as frontier garrisons, or, at any rate, as inter- 
posing between a foreign enemy and the gates of Rome, they con- 
tinued to perform long after their earlier uses had passed sway ; a 
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was very possible even that Emperors should have arisen 
with, martial propensities, and talents capable of masking for 
many years, by specious but transitory conq^nests, the causes 
that were silently sappiog the foundations of Eoman supre- 
macy ; and thus, by accidents of personal character and taste, 
an Empire might even have expanded itself in appearance 
which, by all its permanent and real tendencies, was even 
then shrinking within narrower limits, and travelling down- 
wards to dissolution. In reality, one such Emperor there 
was. Tnyan, whether by martial inclinations, or (as some 
suppose) by dissatisfaction with his own position at Rome, 
when brought into more immediate connexion ivith the 
Senate, was driven into needless war ; and he achieved 
conciuests in the direction of Dacia as well as Parthia. But 
that these conquests were not substantial, — tliat they were 
connected by no true cement of cohesion with the existing 
Empire, — is evident from the rapidity with which the Roman 
gi'aap was relaxed, and the provinces recoiled into the bauds 
of their old masters. In the next reign the Empire had 
already rolled back within its former limits ; and in two 
reigns further on, under Marcus Antoninus, though a prince 
of elevated character and warlike in his policy, we find such 
concessions of territory made to the Maroomanni and others 
as indicate too plainly the shrinking enei^ea of a waning 
Empire. In reality, if we consider the polar opposition, in 
point of interest and situation, between the great officers of 
the Republic and the Augustus or Caasar >i the Empwe ■ne 
cannot fail to see the immense effect uluch that diflerence 
must have had upon the permanent spirit ot conquest The 
Caesar was either adopted or elected to a situation of infinite 
luxury and enjoyment He had no interests to secnre by 
fighting in person r and he had a powerful interest m pre 
venting others from fighting ; since in that \\ ay onl; he could 
raise up competitors to himself, and dangerous seducers of 
the Army. A consul, on the other hand, or great lieutenant 
of the senate, had nothing to enjoy or to hope for when his 
term of office should have expired, unless according to his 
success in creating military fame and influence for himself. 
Those Caesars who fought whilst the Empire was or seemed 
to be stationary, as Tr^an, did so from personal taste ; 
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those who fought in after centuries, when the decay became 
appai'eut and dangers di'ew neaiur, as Aurulian, did so from 
the necessities of feac ; and under neitiier impulse were they 
likely to make durable conquests. The spirit of conquest 
having therefore departed at the very time when conquest 
would have become more difBcult even to the Republican 
enei^ies, both from remotenesa of ground and from the 
martial character of the chief nations which stood beyond 
the frontier, it was a matter of necessity that with the 
Republican institutions should expire the whole principle of 
territorial aggrandizement, and tliat, if the Empire seemed 
to be stationary for some time after its establishment by 
Julius and its final settlement by Augustus, this was through 
no strength of its own, or inherent in its own constitutiou, 
but through the continued action of that strength which it 
had inherited from the Republic In a philosophical sense, 
therefore, it may be afiirmed that the Empire of tie Ctesars 
was always in decline ; ceasing to go forward, it could not 
do other than retrograde ; and even the first appearances of 
decline can with no propriety be referred to the reign of 
Commodus. His vices exposed him to public contempt and 
assassination ; but neither one nor the other liad any effect 
upon the strength of the Empire. 

Here, therefore, is one just subject of complaint against 
Gibbon, that he has dated the declension of the Roman 
Power from a commencement arbitrarily assumed. Another, 
and a heavier, is, that he has fiiiled to notice the steps and 
separate indications of decline as they arose — the moments 
(to speak in the language of dynamics) through which the 
decline travelled onwards to ite consummation It is al'jo a 
grievous offence, as regatds the true purposes of History — and 
one which, in a complete exposition of the Imperial Historv> 
all readers would have a right to deno ince — that Gibbon 
brings forward only such facts as albw of a scenical treat- 
ment, and seems eveiywliere by tie t'lno'ng stjle of his 
allusions, to presuppose in acquaantanee the most familiar 
with that very history whith he undertaken to deliver Our 
immediate purpose, however, is simply to characteiize the 
office of Emperor, and to notice inch events and changes as 
operated for evil, and for a hnal effect jf dim ip n tlia 
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Csesars or upon their Empire. Aa the best means of realizing 
this purpose, we shall rapidly review the history of hoth, 
premising that wc oonflne ourselves to the true Ciesars, and 
the true Empire, — of the West. 

The first overt act of weakness — the first expression of 
conscious declension, ns regarded the foreign enemies of 
Rome — occurred in the reign of Hadrian ; for it is a very 
different thing to forbear making eonqiiests and to renounce 
them when made. It is possible, however, that the cession 
then made of Mesopotamia and Armenia, however sure to he 
interpreted into the language of fear by the enemy, did not 
imply »ny such priDciple in this Emperor. He was of a 
civic and paternal spirit, and anxious for the substantial wel- 
fare of the Empire rather than its ostentatious glory. But 
such a distinction in practice depends for its prudence alto- 
gether on the quality of your antagonist. With a wretched 
Asiatic enemy to lose an atom of lustre is to lose the sub- 
stance of victory. The internal administration of affairs had 
very much gone into neglect since the times of Augustus ; 
and Hadrian supposed that he could effect more public good 
by an extensive prt^reas through the Empire, and by a personal 
correction of abuses, than by any military enterprise. It is, 
besides, asserted that he received an indemnity in money for 
the provinces beyond the Euphrates. But stOl it remains 
true that in his reign the God Terminus made his first retro- 
grade motion ; and this Emperor became naturally an object 
of public obloquy at Eome, and his name fell under the 
superstitious ban of a fatal tradition connected with the 
foundation of the capitol. The two Antonines, Titua and 
Marcus, who came nest in succession, were truly good and 
patriotic princes, — perhaps the only princes in the whole 
series who combined the virtues of private and of public life. 
In their reigns the frontier line was maintained in its integ- 
rity, and at the expense of some severe fighting under 
Marcus, who was a strenuous general at the same time that 
he was a severe student It is, however, true, as we observed 
above, that, by allowing a settlement within the Eoman 
frontier to a barbarous people, Marcus Aurelius raised the 
J precedent in favour of those Gothic, Vandal, 
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and Prankish hives who were as yet hidden behind a cloud 
of years. Homes had been obtained by Trans-Daniibian 
barbarians npoii the Cis-Daiiubian territory of Rome : that 
fact remained upon tradition : whilst the terms upon wMch 
they had been obtained, how much or how little connected 
with fear, necessarily became liable to doubt and to oblivion. 

Here we pause to remark that the first twelve Cffisars, to- 
gether with Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Aatonines, 
making seventeen Emperors, compose the first of four nearly 
eqiial groups, who occupied the throne in suceession until the 
extinction of the Western Empire. And at this point, be it 
ohaerved — that is, at the termination of the first group— we 
take leave of all genuine Tirtue. In no one of the succeed- 
ing princes, if we except Alexander Severus, do we meet with 
any goodness of heart, or even amiablenesa of manners. The 
best, in a public sense, of the future Emperors were harsh and 
repulsive in private character. 

The second group, as we have classed them, terminating 
with Philip the Arab, commences with Commodus. This 
unworthy prince, although the son of the excellent Marcus 
Antoninus, turned out a monster of debauchery. At the 
moment of his father's death, he was present in person at the 
head-quartcrsof the Army on the Danube, and of necessity par- 
took in many of their hardships. This it was which furnished 
his evil counsellors with their sole argument for urging his 
departure to the capital, A council having been convened, 
the taction of court sycophants pressed upon his attention the 
inclemency of the climate, contrasting it with the genial skies 
and sunny fields of Italy ; and the season, which happened 
to be winter, gave strength to their representations. What ! 
would the Emperor be content for ever to hew out the frozen 
water with an axe before he could assuage his thirst 1 And, 
again, the total want of fruit-trees — did that recommend their 
present station as a fit one for the Imperial Court 1 Com- 
modus, ashamed to found his objections to the station upon 
grounds so unsoldierly as these, affected to be moved by poli- 
tical reasons : some great senatorial house might take advan- 
tage of his distance from home, might seize the palace, fortify 
it, and raise levies in Italy capable of sustaining its pretensions 
to the throne. These arguments were combated by Pom- 
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peianus ; who, besides his personal weight as an officer, had 
married the eldest eiater of the young Emperor. Shame 
prevailed for the present with Commodus, and he dismissed 
the council with an assurance that he would think farther of 
it. The sequel was easy to foresee. Oi-ders were soon issued 
for the departure of the court to Rome ; and the task of 
managing the barbarians of Da«ia was delegated to lieutenants. 
The system upon which these officers executed their commis- 
sion was a mixed one of terror and persuasion. Some they 
defeated in battle ; and these were the majority ; for Herodian 
says, irX^arrovi tuc ^ap^apZv ottAois f\u(i^avro ^ : others 
they bribed into peace by large sums of money. And no 
doubt this last article in the policy of Commoduswaa tbatwhidi 
led Gibbon to assign to Ma reign the first rudiments of the Roman 
declension. But it should be remembered that, virtually, 
this policy was but the further prosecution of that which had 
already been adopted by Marcus Aurelius. Concessions and 
temperaments of any sort or degree showed that the Panno- 
njan frontier was in too formidable a condition to be treated 
with uucompromieing rigour. To ajtiptftvov tlvou/ievos, pur- 
chasing an immunity from all further anxiety, Commodus 
(as the historian expresses it} iravra i&ihav to. alTov/ieva— 
conceded all demands whatever. His jonmey to Rome was 
one continued festival : and the whole population of Rome 
turned out to welcome him. At this period he was un- 
doubtedly the darling of the people : hia personal beauty was 
splendid ; aiid he was connected by blood with some of the 
greatest nobility. Over this flattering scene of hope and 
triumph clouds soon gathered : with the mob, indeed, there is 
reason to think that he continued a favourite to the last ; but 
the respectable part of the citizens were speedily disgusted 
with his self-degradation, and came to hate him even more 
than ever or by any class he had been loved. 

The Roman pride never shows itself more conspicuously 
throughout all history than in the alienation of heart which 
inevitably followed any great and continued outrages upon his 
own majesty committed by their Emperor. Cruelties the most 
atrocious , acts ot vengeance th e most bloody, fratricide, parricide, 
all were viewed with more toleration than oblivion of his own 

' i.e. " Most of the bnrbariaus tliey siilidued by urius." 
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inviolable sanctity. Heaee wu imagine the wratli witli which 
Eoine would behold Commodus, under the eyes of lour hun- 
dred thousand Bpectatora, making himself a party to the con- 
tests of gladiators. In his earlier exhibitions as an archer, it 
is possible that his matchless dexterity, and his unerring eye, 
would avail to mitigate the censures : but, when the Roman 
Imperator actually descended to the arena in the garb and 
equipments of a servile prize-fighter, and personally engaged 
in combat with such antagonists, having previously sub- 
mitted to their training and discipline, the public indignation 
lose to a height whicl) spoke aloud the language of encourage- 
ment to conspiracy and treason. These were not wanting ; 
three memorable plots against his life were defeated ; one of 
them {that of JIatenius, the robber) accompanied with roman- 
tic circumstances,^ which we have narrated in an earlier 
paper of this series. Another was set on foot by his eldest 
siater, Luoilla ; nor did her close relationship protect her from 
capital punishment. In that instance, the imiaediate agent 
of her purposes, Quintianus, a young man of signal resolution 
and daring, who had attempted to etah the Emperor at the 
entrance of the amphitheatre, though baffled in his purpose, 
uttered a word which rang continually in the ears of Com- 
modus, and poisoned his peace of mind for ever. His ven- 
geance, perhaps, was thus more effectually accomplished than 
if he had at once dismissed his victim from life. "The 
Senate," Quintianus had said, " sends thee this through me " ; 
and henceforward the Senate was the object of unslumbering 
suspicions to the Emperor. Yet the public suspicions settled 
upon a different quarter ; and a very memorable scene must 
have pointed his own in tie same direction, supposing that 
he had previously been blind to his danger. 

On a day of great solemnity, when Eome had assembled 
her myriads in the amphitheatre, just at the very moment 
when the nobles, the magistrates, the priests, — all, in short, 
that was venerable or consecrated in the State, with the 
' [Ante, pp. 238-240.] Oq this occasion we may notice that the final 
eieoution of the vengeance projected by Matemus was reserveil for a 
public festival exactly corresponding to the modem carnival ; ami, 
ftom an expression used by Herodian, it ia plain that masqii&railiag, 
nndar gay and dramatic disgnises, had been an ancient practice ia 
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Imperator in their centre, — had taken their seats, and were 
waiting for the opening of the shows, a stranger, in the robe 
of a philosopher, hearing a staff in. his hand (which also was 
the professional ensign of a philosopher i), stepped forward, 
and, by the waving of his hand, challenged the attentioa of 
Commodus. Deep silence ensued : upon which, in a few 
words, ominous to the ear as the handwriting on the wall to 
the eye of Belshazzar, the stranger unfolded to Commodus 
the instant peril which menaced both his life and his throne 
from his great servant Perennins. What personal purpose 
of benefit to himself this stranger might have connected with 
his pubKo warning, or by whom he might have been suborned, 
was never discovered ; for he was instantly arrested by the 
agents of the great officer whom he had denounced, draped 
away to punishment, and put to a cruel death. Commodus 
dissembled his panic for the present ; hut soon after, having 
received undeniable proofs (as is alleged) of the treason 
imputed to Perennius, in the shape of a coin which had been 
struck by his sou, he caused the father to be assassinated ; 
and, on the same day, by means of forged letters, before this 
news .could reach the son, who commanded the Illjrian 
armies, he lured him also to destruction, under the belief 
that he was obeying the summons of his father to a private 
interview on the Italian frontier. So perished those enemies, 
if eaeniies they really were. But to these tr^^edies succeeded 
others far more comprehensive in their mischief, and in more 
continuous succession than is recorded upon any other page 
of Universal History. Rome was ravaged by a pestilence — 
by a famine — by riots amounting to a civil war — by a dread- 
ful massacre of the unarmed mob — by shocks of earthquake 
—and, finally, by a fire which consumed the national bank,^ 
and the most sumptuous buildings of the city. To these 
horrors, with a rapidity characteristic of the Eoman depravity, 
and possible only under the most extensive demoralization 
of the public mind, succeeded festivals of gorgeous pomp, and 

' See Casauboa'e notes upon Theoptraatns, 

' Viz. the Temple of Peace, at that time the laoat magniBceut 
edifice in Rome. Temples, it is well known, were the places used to 
ancient times as banks of deposit. For this fiinotion tliey were 
aclmirablj' fitted by their inviolable sanctity. 
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amphitheatrical exhibitions upon a scale of grandeur absolutely 
unparalleled by all former atterapta Then were beheld, and 
familiarized to the eyes of the Roman mob, to children, and 
to women, animals as yet known to ua, saya Herodian, only in 
pictures. Whatever strange or rare animal could be drawn 
from the depths of India, from Siam and Pegu, or from the 
unvisited nooks of Ethiopia, were now brought together aa 
subjects for the archery of the universal lord.^ Invitations 
(and the invitations of kings are commands) had been scattered 
on this occasion profusely : not, as heretofore, to individuals 
or to families, but, aa was in proportion to the occasion where 
an Emperor was the chief performer, to nations. People 
were summoned by circles of longitude and latitude to come 
and see things that eye had not seen, nor ear heard of—the 
specious miracles of nature brought together from arctic and 
from tropic deserts, putting forth theii strength, their speed, 
or their beauty, and glorifying by their deaths the matchless 
hand of the Roman King. There was beheld the lion from 
Bilidulgerid, and the leopard from Hindustan — the reindeer 
from polar latitudes — the antelope from the Zaara — and the 
leigh, or gigantic stag, from Britain. Thither came the 
buffalo and the bison, the white bull of Northumberland and 
Galloway, the unicorn from the regions of Nepaul or Thibet, 
the rhinoceros and the river-horse from Senegal, with the 
elephant of Ceylon or Siam. The ostrich and the camelo- 
pard, the wild ass and the zebra, the chamois from Alpine 

^ What a ptodigioua opportunity for the zoologist I And, considec- 
ing that these shows prevailed for 500 yeats, during aU wliich. period 
tha amphitlieatre gave ■bounties, as it were, to the himtar and the 
fowler of every climate, and that, by means of n atimulna so constantly 
applied, scarcely any animal, tlie shyest, caiest^ fiercest, escaped the 
demands of the arena, — no one fact so much illustrates the inertia of 
the public mind in those days, and the indifference to all scientific 
pursuits, us that no annotator should have risen to Pliny the Eldei',° 
no rival to the immortal tutor of Alexander. 



tt bad not Greece, tli 
ceunea tha moit maffufflci 
. ofAilstotlet CertBinlf. 
iBtaatOTT, and donbly so. Snom worka at Aristotle i 
<el7, otliets ivhieh offer themselves as Ai9 are either ai 
!on, or, upon internal evidence, arc doabtmi. 
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peaks of ice, the wiid goat from. Crete, and the ibex from the 
eternal sunshine of Angora, — all brought their tributes of 
beauty or deformity tJD these vast aceldamas of Eome ; their 
savage voices ascended in tumultiioua uproar to the chambers 
of the capitol : a million of spectators sat round them : 
standing in the centre was a single statuesque figure — the 
Imperial Si^ttary, beautiful as an Antinous and majestic as 
a Jupiter, whose hand was so steady and whose eye so trae 
that he was never known to miss, and who, in this accomplish- 
ment at least, was so absolute in his excellence that, as we 
are assured hy a writer not dieposed ta flatter him, the very 
foremost of the Parthian archrs ani cf the Mauritanian 
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in the very meridian of bis youth ; and he was the most 
beantiful man of his own times (ruiv KaB' kavrov h/Bputiriav 
KtiAXei evirptTTfOTOTos). He would therefore have looked 
the part admirably of the dying gladiator ; and he would 
have died iu his natural vocation. But it was ordered other- 
wise ; his death was destined to private malice, and to an 
ignoble hand. And much ohseuiity still rests upon the 
motives of the assassins, though its circumstances are re- 
ported possibly with truth, and certainly with unusual 
minuteness of detail. One thing is evident, that the public 
and patriotic motives assigned by the perpetrators as the 
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remote grounds of their conspiracy cannot liai"e been the 

The grave historian may sum up hia character of Com- 
modns by saying that, however richly endowed with natural 
gifts, he abused them all to bad purposes ; that he derogated 
from his noble ancestors, and disavowed the obligations of 
his illustrious name ; and, as the climax of his oifences, that 
he dishonoured the purple aurXpoT-i eViTijSfupurtv — by 
the baseness of his pursuits. All that is true, and more than 
that. But these considerations were not of a nature to 
affect his parasitical attendants very nearly or keenly. Yet 
the story runs that Marcia, his privileged mistress, deeply 
affected by the anticipation of some further outrages upon 
his high dignity which he was then meditating, had carried 
the importunity of her deprecations too far ; that the instated 
Emperor had consequently inscribed her name, in company 
with others (whom he had reason to tax with the same 
offence, or whom he suspected of similar sentiments), in hia 
little black book, or pocket souvenir of death ; tliat this 
book, being left under the cushion of a sofa, had been con- 
veyed into the hands of Marcia by a little pet boy, called 
Philo-Commodus, who was caressed equally by the Emperor 
and by Marcia; that she had iiamedtat«ly called to her aid, 
and to the participation of her plot, those who participated 
in her danger ; and that the proximity of their own mtende J 
fate had prescribed to them an immediate attempt, the 
circumstances of which were these : — At mid-day the Emperor 
was accustomed to bathe, and at the same time to tike 
refreshments. On this occasion, Marcia, agreeably lo her 
custom, presented him with a goblet of wine, niediuited with 
poison. Of this wine, having jiist returned from the fatigues 
of the chase, Commodus drank freely, and almost immediately 
fell into heavy slumbers ; from which, however, he was soon 
aroused by deadly sickness. That was a case which the 
conspirators had not taken into their calculations ; and they 
now began to fear that the violent vomiting which succeeded 
might throw off the poison. There was no time to be lost ; 
and the barbarous Marcia, who had so often slept in the 
arms of the young Emperor, was the person to propose that 
he should now be strangled. A yoimg gladiator named 

VOL. VI 2 b 
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Narcissus was therefore introduced into the room ; what 
passed is not kno^m ciroHtnstantially ; but, as the Emperor 
was joung and athletic, though off his guard at the moment, 
and under the disadvantage of sickness, and as he had him- 
self been regularly trained in the gladiatorial discipline, tliere 
can he little donht that the vile assassin would meet with a 
desperate resistance. And thus, after all, there is good 
reason to think that the Emperor resigned his life in the 
character of a djing gladiator, i 

So perished the eldest and sole surYiving son of the great 
JlarouB Aureliua Antoninus ; and the throne passed into 
the momentary possession of two old men, who reigned in 
succession each for a few weeks. The first of these was 
Pertinas, an upright man, a good officer, and an unseasonable 
reformer : unseasonable for those times, and, therefore, more 
so for himself. Lsetus, the ringleader in the assassination of 
Commodus, had been at that time the prfetorian prefect, an 
office which a German writer considers as best represented 
to modem ideas by the Turkish post of grand vizier. Need- 
ing a protector at this moment, he naturally fixed his eyes 
upon Pertinax, as then holding the powerful command of 
city prefect (or governor of Rome). Him therefore he 
recommended tn the soldiery, — that is, to the prietorian 
cohorts. The soldiery had no particular objection to the old 
general, if he and they could agree upon terms, — his age being 
doubtless appreciated as a first-rate recommendation in a case 
where it insured a speedy renewal of the lucrative bargain : 
the bargain was good in proportion as it promised a speedy 
repetition. 

The only demur arose with Pertiiiax himself. He had 

' It is worthy of notice that, uuiler any suspension of the impera- 
torial power or ofBce, Hie Senate was the todj to nliom the Roman 
mind even yet continued to turn. In this case, hoth to colour their 
crime with a show of pubUc motives, and to mterest this great body 
in their own favonr by associating them m their own dai^re, the 
conspirators pretended to have found ii long roll of senatonal names 
included in the same p^ of condemnation « ith their own Shallow 
fabrication I The story of the little black memorandum hook is 
childish. Courtezuns are not aniions for the mamtenauce of public 
dignity; and prinoex who are meditating \iudictive munleis do not 
need any written mementoes of ■Uicir angrj ) iirpoies 
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been leader of the troopa in Britain, mbsequeiitly superin- 
tendent of the police in Rome, thirdly proconsul in Africa, 
and finally consul and governor of Eome. In these great 
official stations he stood so near to the throne as to observe 
the dangers with which it was surrounded ; and it is asserted 
that he declined the oflered dignity. But it is added that, 
finding the choice allowed him lay between immediate death 
and acceptance,' he closed with the proposals of the prietorian 
cohorts, at the rate of abont ninety-six pounds per man ; 
which lai^ess he paid by bringing to sale the rich furniture 
of the last Emperor. The danger which usually threatened 
a Roman Ctesar in such cases was lest he should not be able 
to fulfil hia contract. But in the case of Pertinax the danger 
began from the moment when lie had fulfilled it. As a 
debtor he was safe ; but, when the biU against him had been 
receipted, he became ripe for death. Conceiving himself to 
be now released from his dependency, on the reasonable 
assumption that his official authority was at length settled 
upon a sure foundation when the last arrears of the purchase 
money had been, paid down, he commenced his reforms, civil 
as well as military, with a zeal which alarmed all those who 
had an interest in maintaining old abuses. To two great 
factions he thus made himself especially obnoxious, — to the 
pnetorian cohorts, and to the courtiers under the last reign. 
The connecting link between these two parties was Lstus, 
who belonged personally to the last, but still retained his 
influence with the first. Possibly his fears were alarmed ; 
but, at all events, liis cupidity was dissatisfied. He conceived 
himself to have been ill rewarded ; and, immediately resorting 
to the same weapons which he had used against Commodus, 
he stimulated the prsetorian guards to murder the Emperor. 
Three hundred of them pressed into the palace : Pertinax 
attempted to harangue them, and to vindicate himself; but, 
not being able to obtain a hearing, he folded his robe about 
his head, called upon Jove the Avenger, and was immediately 
despatched. 

' Historians have fiilei! to remark the contradiction betweon this 
statement and the allegation that Lietna selected Pertiuai for the 
throne on a consideration of his ability to protect tlie assassins of 
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The throne was agaia empty after a reign of about ei"lity 
days ; and now came the n a1 1 ya I J f p tt ng p 
the Empire tt) auction, Th w t hdlrsbUpa 
and Didius Julianus. Ti lit,hw atthttn 

governor of Rome, lay un I w ht t u p n 1 ng 
the father-in-law of Pertm d I fc ly n ugl t at 

vengeance for his murder. H waahe d utb d by Julian 
Sulpician offered about one hundred and eixtj pounds a man 
to the guMds ; his rival offered two hundred, and assured 
them besides of immediate payment ; " for," said he, " I have 
the money at home, without needing to raise it from the 
possessions of the crown." Upon this the empire was knocked 
down to Didius as the highest bidder. So shocking, how- 
ever, was this transaction to the Roman pride that the guards 
durst not leave their own creation without military protection. 
The resentment of an unarmed mob, however, soon ceased to 
be of foremost importance ; for this resentment extended 
rapidly to all the frontiers of the Empire, — where the armies 
felt that the pnetorian cohorts had no exclusive title to give 
away the throne, and their leaders felt that, in a contest of 
this nature, their own claims were incomparably superior to 
those of the present occupant. Three great candidates tltere- 
fore started forward : Septdmius Sevenis, who commanded 
the armies in Illyria ; Pescennius Niger in Syria ; and 
Albinus in Britdn. Severus, as the nearest to Bome, 
marched and possessed himself of that city. Vengeance 
followed upon all the accomplices in the late murder. 
Julianus, imable to complete his bargain, had already been 
put to death, as a deprecatory offering to the approaching 
army, Severus himself inflicted death upon Lietua, and 
dismissed the praetorian cohorts. Thence marching gainst 
his Syrian rival, Niger, who had formerly been his friend, 
and who was not wanting in military skill, he over- 
threw liim in three great battles. Niger fled to Antiocli, 
the seat of his late government, and was there decapitated. 
Meantime Albinus, the British commander-in-chief, had 
already been won over by the title of Csesar or adopted heir 
to tlie new Augustus. But the hollowness of this bribe Boon 
became apparent ; and the two competitors met to decide their 
pretensions at Lyons. In the great battle which followed, 
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Sei ertis fell from his horse, and was at first supposed to be 
dead But, recovering, he defeated his rival, who immediately 
committed <:uicide. Sevems displayed his ferocious temper 
&ufiicien.tly by sending the head of Albiniis to Borne. Other 
eipresaions of his natural character soon followed ; he sus- 
pected >;troiigly tliat Albinus had been favoured by the 
Senate , foity of that body, with their wives and children, 
were immediately saeriflced to his wratli (is this credible T) ; 
but he never forgave the rest, nor endured to live upon terms 
of amity amongst them. Quitting Eome in disgust, he 
employed himself first in making war upon the ParChians, 
who had naturally, from situation, befriended his Syrian rival. 
Their capital cities he overthrew, and afterwards, by way of 
employing his armies, made war in Britain, At the city of 
York he died ; and to his two sons, Geta and Caracalla, he 
bequeathed, as his dying advice, a majrim of policy which 
sufficiently indicates the situation of the Empire at tliat 
period. It was this— "to enrich the soldiery at any price, 
and to r^ard the rest of their subjects as so many ciphers." 
But, as a critical historian remarks, this was a shortsighted 
and self-destroying policy ; since in no way is the subsistence 
of the soldier made more insecure than by diminishing the 
general security of rights and property to those who are not 
soldiers, from whom, after all, the funds must be sought 
upon which the soldier himself must draw for pay and for 
supplies. 

The two sons of Severus, whose bitter enmity is so 
memorably put on record by their actions, travelled simul- 
taneously from York to Rome, but so mistrustful of each 
other that at every stage the rancorous brothers took up their 
quarters at different houses. Geta has obtained the sympathy 
of historians, because he happened to be the victim ; but 
there is reason to think that each of tlie princes was laying 
nuirderous snares for the other. The weak credulity, rather 
than the conscious innocence, of Geta led to the catastrophe. 
He presented himself at a preconcerted meeting with his 
brother in the presence of their common mother, and was 
murdered by Caracalla in his mother's arms. He was, how- 
ever, avenged ; the horrors of that tragedy, and remorse for 
the twenty thousand murders which had followed, never 
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forsook the guilty Cara<alla. Quitting Rome, but pursued 
into every region by the bloody image of hia brotlier, the 
Emperor henceforward led a wandering life at the head of 
hia legions ; but never ivaa there a better illustration of the 
poet's maxim that 

"Remorse is as the mind in whiuli it grows" : 
gloomy, in short, and fretful in a nature of ferocious instincts, 
but softening into gentle penitential issues only under gracious 
affections of love and pity and self-renunciation. Certainly 
Caracalla's remorae put on no shape of repentance. On the 
contrary, he carried anger and oppression wherever he 
moved, and protected himself from plots only by livii^ in 
the very centre of a nomadic camp. Six years had passed 
away in this manner, when a mere accident led to his assas- 
sination. For the sake of security, the ofBce of praetorian 
prefect had been divided between two commissioners, — one 
for military affairs, the other for civil. The latter of these 
two officers was Opilius Macrimis. This man has, by some 
historians, been supposed to have harboured no bad intentions ; 
but, unfortunately, au astrologer had foretold that he was 
destined to the throne. The prophet was laid in irons at 
Rome, and letters were despatched to Caracalla, apprisii^ 
him of the case. These letters, as yet unopened, were trans- 
ferred by the Emperor, then occupied in witnessing a race, 
to Macrinua, who thus became acquainted with the whole 
grounds of suspicion against himself, — grounds which to 
the jealousy of the Emperor he well knew would appear 
substantial prools. Upon this he resolved to anticipate the 
Emperor in the work of m.urder. The head-quarters were 
then at Edesea ; and, upon his instigation, a disappointed 
centurion, named Martialis, animated also by revenge for 
the death of his brother, undertook to assassinate Caracalla. 
An opportunity soon offered, on a visit which the prince 
made to the celebrated temple of the moon at Carrhse. The 
attempt was successfnl : the Emperor perished ; but Martialis 
paid the penalty of his crime in the same hour, being shot by 
a Scythian archer of the body-guard. 

Macrinoa, after tliree days' interregnum, being elected 
Emperor, began his reign by purchasing a peace from the 
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Partliians. Wlat the Empire chiefly needed at thia moment 
ia evident from the next step taken by the new Emperor. 
He laboured to restore the ancient discipline of tie ar;nies 
in all its rigour. He was aware of tlie risk he ran in this 
attempt ; and that he was so is the best evidence of the 
strong necessity which existed for reform. Perhaps, however, 
he might have surmounted his difRciilties and dangers had he 
met with no competitor round whose person the military 
malcontenta conld rally. But stich a competitor soon arose ; 
and, to the astonislmient of aU the world, in the person of a 
Syrian. The Emperor Sevems, on losing his first wife, had 
resolved to strengthen the pretensions of his family by a 
second marriage with some lady having a regal " genesis," — 
that is, whose horoscope promised a regal destiny. Julia 
Donina, a native of Syria, offered him this dowry, and she 
became the mother of Geta, A sister of this Julia, called 
llcesa, had, through different daughters, two grandsons — 
lieliogabalus and Alexander Severus. The mutineers of the 
Army rallied round the first of these; a battle was fought ; 
and Macrinus, with his son Diadumeniamis, whom he had 
adopted to the succession, waa captured and put to death. 
Helic^abalus succeeded, and reigned in the monstrous manner 
which has rendered his name infamous in History. In what 
way, however, he lost the affections of the Army, haa never 
been explained.^ His mother, Soffimias, the eldest daughter 
of M(G3a,hadrepresent dh selfaath con bn fC call 
and Heliogabalua, being thu, d t d ■^s h f h 

Emperor, whose me ry as d t th Id ry 1 1 
enjoyed the full benefit f h i t t b read 1> 

explained how he can t 1 t 

Here, in fact, we m t w h mm t m f th t 

dilemma which is so t tlj g th h tory f 

the Ceesars. If a pn by mp m t d po d t 

severity of manners, a d turally k t mp h 
spirit upon the compo t d d pi f tl A my 

are sure to iind that h w t ft n h tt mpt bj p ate 
assassination or by public rebellion. On the other l^d, if 
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he wallows ia sensuality, and is careless about all discipline, 
civil or military, we then find as certainly that lie loses the 
eateem and affections of the Army to some rival of severer 
hahita. That very defect of sternness, viz. defect of a quality 
which would assuredly have entailed a murderous fate, is 
pleaded as a reciprocating or alternate ground of violent 
death by those brawling scoundrela, who know not even their 
own minds ibr sis days in succession. And in the midst of 
such oscillations, and with examples of such contradictory 
interpretation, we cannot wonder that the Roman princes 
did not oftener take warning by the misfortunes of their 
predecessors. In the present instance, Alexander, the cousin 
of Heliogabalus, without intrigues of his own, and simply 
(ae it appears) by the purity and sobriety of his conduct, 
had alienated the affections of the Army from the reigning 
princ*. Either jealousy or prudence had led Helic^abalus 
to make an attempt upon his rival's life ; and this attempt 
- had nearly cost him his own through the mutiny which it 
caused. In a second uproar, produced by some fresh intrigues 
of the Emperor f^nst hia cousin, the soldiers became un- 
manageable. They were maddened by reports, true or false ; 
and they refused to pause until they had massacred Helit^n- 
balus, tc^etber with his mother, and had raised hia cousin 
Alexander to the throne. 

The reforms of this prince, who reigned under the name 
of Alexander Severus, were extensive and searching, — not 
only in his court, which he pui^ed of all notorious abuses, 
but throughout the whole machinery and framework of the 
army. He cashiered, upon one occasion, an entire legion : 
and the legion of Rome, it must be remembered, though 
fluctuating (as might be expected) through a course of one 
thousand jears, never ■imonnted to less than five modern 
battalions of the last 150 years, i.e. five times 600 mea 
Three thousand men you may count on at the least. But 
at some periods the legion numbered as much as five, or even 
six, thousand men, and, in fact, with its complementary 
wings of auxiliar cavalry, was virtually what in France (and 
since the Crimean War at home) is called a Division. He 
restored, as far as he was able, the ancient discipline ; and, 
above all, he liberated the provinces from military spoliatioa 
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" Let the soldier," said he, " be contented with his pay ; and, 
" whatever more he wants, let him obtain it by victory from 
" the enemy, not by pillage from his fellow-subject," But, 
whatever might be the viJue or extent of his reforms in the 
marching regiments, Alexander could not succeed in bending 
the prtetorian guards to hia yoke. Under the guardianship 
of his mother Mammtea, the conduct of state affairs had been 
submitted to a council of sixteen persons ; at the head of 
which stood the celebrated lawyer Ulpian. To this minister 
the prietorians imputed the reforms, and perhaps the whole 
principle and inspiration which breathed throughout the 
actual reforms ; for they pursued him with a vengeance 
which is else hardly to be explained. Many days was Ulpian 
protected by the citizens of Rome, until the whole city was 
threatened with conflagration ; he then fled to the palace of 
the young Emperor, who in vain attempted to save him from 
his pursuers under the shelter of the imperial purple. Ulpian 
was murdered before his eyes ; nor was it found possible to 
punish the ringleader in this foul conspiracy until he had 
been removed by somethii^ like treachery to a remote govern- 
ment. So dreadful is the empire of triumphant wrong : out- 
rage breeds outrage ; treachery neoesaitatea treachery ; and 
crimes, or criminals, that tower up to licentious heights, 
disowning all responsibility, are reached by secret acts of 
vengeance that destroy all sense of honour. Even extra-legal 
powers, such as the Eoman Dictatorship, or our own Sns- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, or Proclamation of Martial 
Law (where instant execution follows the moat hurried of 
trials), are viewed with grief and jealousy by those even that 
resort to such fearful inatruments of public wrath. But, in 
cases like those so often arising in imperial Eome, where an 
insolent soldiery intercepted all action of law, regular or 
irregular, and in a manner forced the rulers into secret or 
circuitous acta of retribution that too much wore an air 
vindictive or even perfidious, the tendency lay not towards 
ultra-legal, but absolutely towards anti-social, results ; not 
towards extremities of rigour wounding to all human sensi- 
bilities, but towards mere anarchy that uprooted the basis of 
all social security. 

Meantime, a great re^'olution and change of dynasty had 
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been effected in Parthia. The line of the Arsacidifi was ter- 
minated ; the Parthian. Empire wag at an end ; and the 
sceptre of Persia was restored under the new race of the 
Sassanides. Artaxerxes, the first prince of this resurgent 
race, sent an emhassy of four hundred select knights, enjoin- 
ing the Roman Emperor to content himseK with Europe, and 
to leave Asia to the Persians. In the event of a refusal, the 
arabissadoTS were instructed to offer a defiance to the Eoman 
Pnnce Uptn u h an n ult, Alexander could not do leas, 
th th af y d gn y, than prepare for war. It is 
p babi d 1 h t b th s expedition, which drew off the 
nl ft! 11 yf n Irooding upon the reforms which 

ffnldthn th lif f Alexander was prolonged. But 
tl p d t n t If wa sman^ed, or, from some cause, 
was unfortunate. This result, however, does not seem charge- 

bl p Al nd All th p p rations were admirable 

th 1 d 1 t tl n raj frontier. The invasion 

t w h h n i^t g leems to have been ill 

mh d Th m w t have entered Persia 

m Itan I On f th h h was destined to act on 

fl k f tl n ral 1 tan 1 d itself in the marshy 

d E byl n nd ff by the archery of an 

n y Imt lln re.h The other wing, acting 

p d npM tl 1 1 f th m iKEuvres of tlie Persian 

1 y and pp l«d by CI oe the king of Armenia, 
gave great trouble to Artaxorxes, and, with adequate support 
from the other armies, would doubtless have been victorious. 
But the central army, under the conduct of Alexander in 
person, discouraged by the destruction of one entire wing, 
remained stationary in Mesopotamia throughout the summer, 
and, at the close of the campaign, was withdrawn f» Autioch, 
re ir^edd. It has been observed that great mystery hangs 
over the operations and issue of this short war. We, how- 
ever, would beg to ask what Roman carapaign, in any quarter 
beyond the Euphrates, was other than mysterious in its 
means or ends, its manceuvres or its results, from the days 
of Crassus and of Antony to those of Julian or Valerian f 
Thus much, however, is evident, ^- that nothing hut the 
previous exhaustion of the Persian king saved the Eoman 
armies from signal discomfiture ; and even thus there is no 
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ground for claiming a victory (aa most liistoriana do) to the 
Boman arms. 

Any termination of the Pereiaii war, liowever, advan- 
tageous or not, was likely to be personally injurious to 
Alexander, by allowing leisure to the soldiery for recurring 
to their grievances. Sensible, uo doubt, of this, Alesander 
was gratified by the occasion which then arose for repressing 
the hostile movements of the Germans. He led his army oft 
upon th a expedition ; hut their temper was gloomy and 
threaten ng ; and at length, after reaching the seat of war at 
llentz aa open mutiny broke out under the guidance of 
M X m n which terminated m the murder of the Emperor 
ind h^ m ither. By Herodian the discontents of the army 
are efe red to the ill management of the Persian campaign, 
and the unpromising commencement of the new war in 
Germany. But it seems probable that a dissolute and wicked 
army, like that of Alexander, had not murmured under the 
too little, but the too much, of military service. Not the 
buying a truce with gold was so likely to have offended 
them as the having led them at alt upon an enterprise of 
danger and hardship. 

To the high-principled Alexander, the first of the Ctesars 
that expressed a nascent disposition to favour Christianity (a 
disposition, by the way, which may secretly have precipitated 
his destruction), succeeded the brutal Maximin, originally a 
big-boned peasant, whose feats of strengtli, when he first 
courted the notice of the Emperor Severus, have been 
described by Gibbon. He was at that period a Thracian 
rustic ; since then he had risen gradually to high offices ; 
but, according to historians, he retained his Thracian brutality 
to the last. That may have been true ; but one remark must 
be made upon this occasion, — Maximin was especially opposed 
t th S t d wl tl t th aae j f as 

1 to E pe "Wl y t w tl t M xim Id n t 

k f th fi t f his I t fro th S t has 

b ^1 It d th t h t pat 1 j 

t B t th th h 1 t se I 1 bl th t th 

S te pp It int tbedpd Nthg 
pp tly b t th p cal •>& m kmg pproa h 

t h tl II t 11 th bl d h 1 1 1 
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followed. The two Gordiaiis, who comoianJed ui Africa, 
were set up by the Senate against the new Emperor i and 
the oonBtemation of that hody must Lave been greut whew 
tkese champions were immediately overthrown, and killed. 
They did not, however, despair ; substituting the two 
governors of Rome, Pupienua and Balbinus, and associating 
to them the younger GorJian, they resolved to make a 
stand ; for the severities of Maximin had by this time 
manifested that it was a contest of extermination — a duel 
of life and death. Meantime Maximin had broken up from 
Sirmium, the capita! of Pannonia, and had advanced to 
Ac[uileia, — that famous fortress on the Adriatic which in 
every invasion of Italy was the first object of attack. The 
Senate had aet a price upon his head ; but there waa every 
probability that he would have triumphed had he not dis- 
gusted his army by immoderate severities. It was, however, 
bnt reasonable that those who would not support the strict 
though equitable discipline of the mild Alexander should 
suffer nnder the barbarous and capricious rigour of Maximin. 
That rigour was his ruin. Sunk and degraded as the Senate 
was, and now but the -shadow of a mighty name, it waa 
found on this occasion to have long arms and dreadful digits 
for grappling with monsters even now in its closing stages of 
decay. Whatever might be the real weakness of this body, 
the rude soldiers yet felt a blind traditionary veneration for 
its sanction, when prompting them as patriots to an act 
which their own multiplied provocations had but too much 
recommended to their passions. The gigantic ploughman, 
whom they were invited by their august Senate to kill, waa 
now become hateful to themselves from many past severities, 
and no less dreadful than hateful in r^ard to the many 
similar favours in reversion which Big-Bones promised to 
pay at sight. Up to this time Thrace had been content to 
export gladiators for the use of Eome ; but now she was 
Ijeginning to export Emperors. Could there be a happier 
windfall of luck than that him whom beyond all men known 
it would be a luxury to kill suddenly by the Senate's order 
it had become & duty to kill ? It was patriotism, it was 
virtue, by Senat&s GansaUwn, or Act of Parliament, to kill 
this man. For the first time in their lives the soldiers found 
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themselves on the highroad to be virtuous. They all agreed 
to be intensely virtuous, and for tliat purpose inarched off in 
a lx>dy to the imperial tent. A select party, Bword in hand, 
deputed themselves to wait upon the huge hulk within : 
their words were not many ; but in two minutes they had 
settled the long arrcar between the parties. A deputation 
entered the tent of Masimin, and despatched the big old 
ruffian with the same unpit3dng haste which he had shown 
under similar circitnistancea to the gentle-minded Alexander. 
Aquileia opened her gates immediately, and thus made it 
evident that the war had been pei^onal to Maximin. 

A scene followed within a short time which is in the 
highest degree interesting. The Senate, in creating two 
Emperors at once {for the boy Gordian was probably asso- 
ciated to them only by way of masking their experiment), 
had made it evident that their purpose was to restore the 
old defunct Republic and its two Consuls. This was their 
meaning ; and the experiment had now been twice repeated. 
The Army saw through it : as to the double number of 
Emperors, tkat was of little conBec[uence, farther than as it 
expressed their intention, vix. by bringing back the consular 
government to restore the power of the Senate, and to 
abrogate tliat of the Anny. The prsetorian troops, who 
were the most deeply interested in preventing any such 
revolution, watched their opportunity, and attacked the two 
Emperors in the palace. The deadly feud which had already 
arisen l)etween these rival Caesars led each to suppose himself 
under assault frem the other. The mistake was not of long 
duration. Carried into the streets of Rome, they were both 
put to death, and treated with monstrous indignities. The 
young Gordian was adopted by the soldiery. It seems odd 
that even thus far the guards should sanction the choice of 
the Senate, having tiie purposes which they had ; but perhaps 
Gordian had recommended himself to their favour in a degree 
which might outweigh what they considered the original vice 
of his appointment ; and his youth promised them at least an 
immediate impunity. This prince, however, like so many of 
his predecessors, soon came to an unhappy end. Under the 
guardianship of the upright Misitheus, for a time he prospered; 
and preparations were made upon a grand scale for the ener- 
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getio ad minisf ration of a Persian War. But MisitJieus died, 
perhaps by poison, in the course of the campaign ; and to 
liim succeeded, as prretorian prefect, an Arabian officer caJled 
Philip. The innocent boy, left without friends, wfis soon 
removed by murder ; and a monument was afterwards 
erected to his memory at the jmiction of the Ahoras and 
the Euphrates. Great obscurity, however, clouds this part 
of Histiry ; nor is it so much as known in what way the 
Persian War was conducted or terminated. 

Philip, having made himself Emperor, celebrated, upon 
his arrival in Eome, the secular games, in the year 247 of 
the Christian era,— that being the completion of a thousand 
years ^ from the foundation of Eome. But Nemesis was 
already on his steps. An insurrection had broken out 
amongst the legions stationed in Mccsia ,' and they had 
raised to the purple some officer of low rank. Philip, having 
occasion to notice this affair in the Senate, received for 
answer from Decius that probably the pseudo-imperator 
would prove a mere evanescent phantom. This conjecture 
was confirmed ; and Philip in consequence conceived a high 
opinion of Decius, whom (aa the insurrection still continued) 
he judged to be the fittest man for Buppresstng it Decins 
accordingly went, armed with the proper authority. But, 
on his arrival, he found himself compelled by the insui^ent 
army to choose between empire and death. Thus constrained, 
he yielded to the wishes of the troops ; and then, hastening 
with a veteran army inta Italy, he fought the battle of 
Verona, where Philip was defeated and killed, wliilst the 
son of Philip — need it he said f — was murdered at Eome by 
the pKBtorian guards. 

' " Tke compUtwnqf a thousand year}": — i.c, ot a ttouaand years 
since the found&tioa of Kome, and not (let the reader obserre) since 
the birth of Romulus, Subtract from lOOO {as the total lapse of years 
since the natal day of Rome) the number 247, »s repi'esenting that 
part of the 1000 which had accnmolated since the ent of Christ at the 
epoch of the Secular Games, and there will remain 753 for the sum of 
the years between Bome's nativity and the year of our Lord. But, aa 
Romulus must have reached raanhoort when he founded the robber 
city, suppose him 33 years oM at that era, and his hitib will fall in 
the year 776 before Christ. And this ie the year generally assigned. 
But it must be remembered that there are dissentient schemes of 
chrouolc^'. 
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With Philip ends, according to our distribution, tlie second 
series of tte Ctesars, comprehending CommoduB, Pertinas, 
Didins Julianus, Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, 
Macrinus, Heliogahalua, Alexander Severus, Maximin, the two 
Gordians, Pupieniis and Balhinus, the third Gordian, and 
Philip the Arab. 

In looking back at tiiis series of Ctesars, we are horror- 
struck at the blood-stained picture. Well might a foreign 
writer, in reviewing the same succession, declare that it is 
like passing into a new world when the transition is made 
from this chapter of the human history to that of Modem 
Europe. From Commodus to Deoius are sixteen names, 
whieh, spreading through a space of fifty-nine years, assign 
to each Ctesar a reign of less than four years. And Casaubon 
remarks that in one period of 100 years there were seventy 
persons who assumed the Eoman purple ; which gives to 
each not much more than two years. On the other hand, 
in the history of France we find that through a period of 
1300 years there have been no more than sixty-four kings : 
upon an average, therefore, each king appears to have enjoyed 
a reign of nearly nineteen years. This vast difference in 
security is due to two great principles, — that of primogeni- 
ture as between son and son, and of hereditary succession aa 
between a son and every other pretender. Well may we hail 
the principle of hereditary right aa realizii^ the praise of 
Burke applied to chivalry, viz. that it is " the cheap defence 
of nations " ; for the security which is thus obtained, be it 
recollected, docs not regard a small succession of princes, but 
the whole rights and interests of social man : since the con- 
tests for the rights of belligerent rivals do not respect them- 
selves only, but very often spread ruin and proscription 
amongst ail orders of men. The principle of hereditary 
succession, says one writer, had it been a discovery of any 
one individual, would deserve to be considered as the very 
greatest ever made ; and he adds acutely, in answer to the 
obvious but shallow objection to it (viz. its apparent assump- 
tion of equal ability in father and son for ever), that it 
is like the Copernican system of the heavenly bodies, so 
contradictory to our sense and first impressions, but true 
notwithstanding. 
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FROM DECIUS TO DIOCLETIAN 1 
(A.D. 219— A.D. 305) 

Eetorning to our sketch of the Cteaars, at the head of the 
third series we place Decius, He came to the throne at a 
moment of great puhlio embarrassmeiit. The Gotha were now 
heginning to press southwards upon the Empire. Dacia they 
had ravaged for some time. And 1 say a C n n 

writer, " observe the shortsight dn f th Emp ro Try 
" Had he left the Dacians in poase f th d pe d a 

" they would, under their nati k g 1 mad 1 1 
" against the Goths. But, be g uj 11 1 t as u n fl 
" character of Roman, citize s, h y hari lost th ir w Ik 
" qualities." From Dacia th G tl h d dea nd d up a 
Mcesia ; and, passing the Danul tl y la 1 e^ t M n 
opolie, a, city built by Trajan ah f h te Th 

inhabitants paid a heavy ra f h t th 1 h 

Goths were persuaded foe the p nt to ret h n B t 
sooner than was expected, th y um 1 to Mcesia d 
their king, Kniva ; and they J 1} a,, d (1 

siege of Nicopolis when Deci m f,ht t h leal f 

the Roman Army. The Gotl t ed h t t t Th 
and, in the conquest of Ph 1 pp p 1 th y f nd an ampl 
indemnity for their forced t nl d aappo m nt, 

Decius pnrsued, but the Kii^ f th G th t n 1 Id ly 
npon him; the Emperor nasbl Itflj hR n 
camp was plundered ; Philipp pi v. tknlyt mad 

' In BlachBood for August 1834. 
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its whole populataon, reputed at more than a liiindrcd 
thousand souls, perished. 

Such was the first great irruption of the Barhariaus into 
the Eoman territory ; and panic was diffused on the wings 
of the wind over the whole Empire, Deeius, however, waa 
firm, and made prodigious efforts to restore the halance of 
power to its ancient settlement. For the moment he had 
some partial successes. He cut off several detachments ot 
Goths, on their toad to reinforce the enemy ; and he strength- 
ened the fortresses and garrisons of the Danube. But his 
last success was the means of his total ruin. He came up 
with the Goths at Forum Terebronii ; and, having surrounded 
their position, he had good reason to think their destruction 
inevitable. A great battle ensued, and a mighty victory to 
the Goths. Nothing is now known of the circumstances, 
except that the third line of the Romans was entangled 
inextricably in a morass (as had happened in the Persian 
expedition of Alexander). Deoius perished on this occasion ; 
nor was it possible to find his dead body.' 

This great defeat naturally raised the authority of the 
Senate, in the same proportion as it depressed that of the 
Army ; and by the will of that body Hostilianus, a son of 
Deeius, was raised to the Empire ; with Gallus, however, an 
experienced commander, for his associate. Ostensibly, the 
reason assigned for this measinre was the youth of Hostili- 
anus but in reality, the whole arrangement was governed 
1 y the secret policy of the Senate for restoring the Consulate 
and the ancient machinery of the Republic. But no skill or 
eitperience could avail to retrieve the sinking power ot Rome 
upon thi, Illyrian frontier. The Roman Army was dia- 
oi^anizel panic-stricken, reduced to skeleton battalions. 

' It does not atsolutely follow from the mere fact, tmcircumatanti- 
ateri, of Deciua bavji^ been a pereecnting dnti-Cliristinn, that he most 
have been a bad man. But this is an inference too probcble from the 
rancorous fury of his persecution. To hia reign belongs the legend of 
the Seven Sleepers, a septemvirste of Christian youths who sought an 
asylum from the imperial wrath in the recesses of a cavern ; fell asleep, 
and first of all awalieiied from their slnmbers some four generations 
later ; tound their persecntor utterly forgotten ; and themselves 
restored to an inheritance of hopes no longer irreconcilable with the 
denianris of their religious conscience. 

VOL. VI 2 C 
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Without an army, what could be done 1 And thus it may 
really have heen no hlame to Gallus_that he made a treaty 
with the Goths more degrading than any parallel act in the 
long annals of Eome. By the terms of this infamous bargain, 
the enemy were allowed to carry off an immense booty, 
amongst which was a long roll of distinguished prisoners ; 
and Ctesar himself it was — not any lieutenant ot agent that 
might have been afterwards disavowed — who volunteered to 
purchase their future absence by an annual tribute. The 
very army which had brot^^ht their Emperor into the 
necessity of submitting to snch abject concessions were the 
first to take offence at this natural resnlt of their own 
failures. Gallua was already ruined in public opinion when 
farther revelations deepened the shadows of his disgrace. It 
was now supposed to have been discovered that the late 
dreadful overthrow of Forum Terebronii was due to his 
individual false counsels, however nmeh of the disaster must, 
according to rule and custom, be laid at the door of Decius, 
who could not be divested of his supreme responsibility ; and, 
as the young Hostilianus happened to die about this time of 
a contagious disorder, Gallus was charged with his murder. 

Even a lay of prosperity which just now gleanied upon 
the Roman arms aggravated the di^race of Gallus, and was 
instantly made the handle of his ruin. ..Emilianus, the 
governor of Mcesia and Pannonia, inflicted some loss, whether 
damage or disgrace, upon the Goths ; and, in the enthusiasm 
of sudden pride, upon an occasion which contrasted so advan- 
tageously for him with the military conduct of Decius and 
Gallus, the soldiers of his own legion raised ^milianus to 
the purple. No time was to be lost. Summoned by the 
troop, jEmilianus marched into Italy ; and no sooner had 
he made his appearance there than the prtetotian guards 
murdered the Emperor Gallus and his eon Volusianus, by 
way of confirming the election of iEmilianus. 

The new Emperor offered to secure the frontiers, both on 
the east and on the Danube, from the incursions of the 
Barbarians. This offer may be regarded aa thrown out for 
the conciliation of aU classes in the Empire. But to the 
Senate, in particular, he addressed a message which forcibly 
illustrates the political position of that body in those times. 
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jEmilianus proposed to resign, the wliole civil administration 
into the hands of the Senate, reserving to himself only the 
unenviable burthen of the military interests. His hope was 
that, in this way makii^ himself in part the creation of the 
Senate, he might strengthen his title against competitors at 
Eonie, whilst the entire military administration, going on 
under his own eyes, esclnsively directed to that one object, 
would give him some chance of defeating the hasty and 
tumultuary competitions so apt to arise amongst the legions 
upon the frontier. In these calculations of ^milianus the 
reader will notice — as one most impressive and ominous 
phenomenon- — that all his anxiety is directed to intrigues and 
the balancing of parties at home, and no particle of his care 
pointed to the enemy outside. Such a policy might really 
be req^nited ; but in this necessity lay the deepest ai^ument 
and gloomiest pledge of public ruin. We notice the transac- 
tion chiefly as indicating the anomalous sitnation of the 
Senate, Without power in a proper sense, or no more, how- 
ever, than the indirect power of wealth, that ancient body 
retained an immenBe auctoritas : that is, an influence built 
upon ancient reputation, which, in their case, had the strength 
of a religious superstition in all Italian minds. This influence 
the Senators exerted with effect whenever the course of events 
had happened to cripple the Army or to prostrate the moment- 
ary Csesar. And never did they make a more continuous and 
sustained effort for retrieving Uieir ancient power and place, 
together irith the whole system of the Kepublic, than during 
the period at which we have now arrived. From the time 
of Maximin, in fact, to the accession of Aurelian, the Senate 
perpetually interposed their credit and authority, like some 
Dem ex machind in dramatic catastrophes. And, if this one 
fact were all that had survived of the public annals at this 
period, we might sufficiently collect the situation of the two 
other parties in the Empire — the Army and the Imperator; 
the weakness and precarious tenure of the one, and the 
anarchy of the other. And hence it is that we can explain 
the hatred borne to the Senate by vigorous Emperors, such 
as Aurelian, succeeding to a long course of weak and troubled 
reigns. Such an Emperor presumed in the Senate, and not 
without reason, that sa^ie spirit of domineering interference 
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as ready to manifest itself, upon any opportunity offered, 
against himself which in his earlier days he had witnessed so 
repeatedly in sncoessfiil operation upon the fates and prospects 
of others. 

The situation indeed of tlie World— meaning by " tlie 
Wwld" (or, in the phrase then current, ^ olKOViiivq) that 
great centre of civilisation which, running round the Mediter- 
ranean in one continuous l)elt of great breadth, still composed 
the Roman Empire — was at this lime profoundly interesting. 
The crisis had arrived. In the East a new dynasty (the 
Sassanides) had remoulded ancient elements into a new form, 
and breathed a new life into an empire which else was 
gradually becoming crazy, or even palsied, from age, and 
which, at any rate, by losing its unity, must have lost its 
v^ur as an oflending power. Parthia was languishing and 
drooping as an anti-Roman state when the last of the 
ArsacidBB expired. A perfect palingenesis was wrought by 
the restorer of the Persian Empire, which pretty nearly re- 
occupied (and gloried in re-occupying) the very area that had 
once composed the Empire of Gyms. Even this poiingmesis 
might have terminated in a divided Empire : vigour might 
have been restored, but in the shape of a polyarchy (such as 
the Sasons established in England), rather than a monarchy; 
and, m reality, at one moment, that appeared to be a probable 
event Now, had this been the course of the revolution, an 
alliance with one of these kingdoms would have tended to 
baHnce the hostility of any other (as was in fact the case 
when Alexinder Seyerus saved himself from the Persian 
power 1 y a momentary alliance with Armenia). But all the 
elements of disorder had in that quarter re-combined them- 
sehes mto seveie unity; and thus was Rome, upon her 
eastern frontier, laid open to a new power ebullient with 
juvenile activity and vigour, just at the period when the 
languor of tlii, decaying Parthian had allowed the Roman 
di«ipline to fall into a corresponding declension. Such waa 
the condition of Rome upon her oriental frontier. '^ On the 

' And it is a etriking ninstration of the estent to wliioL the revo- 
lution bad gone that, previoaely to the Persian eipedition of tha last 
Giordian, Antioch, tliB Roman capital of Syria, had been occupied by 
the enemy. 
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northern it was much worse. Precisely at the crisis of a 
great revolution in Asia, which demanded in that quarter 
more than the total strength of the Empire, and threatened 
to demand it for ^es to come, did the Goths, under their 
earliest denomination of Getm, with many other associate 
tribes, b^in to piish with their horns against the northern 
gates of the Empire, The whole line of the Danuhe, and, 
pretty nearly about the same time, of rivers more western 
(upon which tribes from Swabia and Franconia were begin- 
ning to gather in terrific masses), now became insecure ; and 
the great rivers ceased in effect to he the barriers of Rome. 
Taking a middle point of time between the Parthian revolu- 
tion and the fatal overthrow of Forum Terebronii, we may 
fix upon the reign of Philip the Arab (who naturalized him- 
self in Rome by the appellation of Marcus Julius) as the 
epoch from which the Eoman Empire, already sapped and 
undermined by changes from within, began steadily to give 
way from without. And this reign dates itself in the series 
by those ever-memorable secular or jubilee games which cele- 
brated the thousandth year from the foundation of Eome.^ 

Resuming our sketch of the Imperial History, we may 
remark the natural embarrassment which must have possessed 
the Senate when two candidates for the purple were equally 
earnest iu appealing to tAcm, and their deliberate choice, as 
the best foundation for a valid election. Scarcely had the 
ground been cleared for jEmilianus by the murd f G llus 
and his son (the invariable clearance of the sta tl e 

succession of Ciesars !) when Valerian, a Roman ** nat ( f 
such eminent merit, and confessedly so much th f m t 
noble in all the qualities essential to the very d 1 at an I 
comprehensive functions of a Censor,^ that Decius had d 

' Tliis Arab Emporot reigned about five years ; and the jubilee 
celebration occurred in his second year. Another circumstance gives 
importance to the Arabian, — iiat, according to one tradition, be was 
tbe first Christian Emperor. If so, it is singular tbat one of the 
bitterest pecsecutors of Christianity should have been his jnimediate 
succeasor— viz. Deeins. 

' It has proved a most difBcuU problem, in the hands of all specn- 
lators upon the Imperial History, to throw any light upon the pni-poaea 
of the Emperor Decius in attempting the revival of the ancient but 
necessarily obsolete office of a public censorship. Either it was an act 
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that office expresslj in his behalf), eiitei'ed. Italy at the head 
of the army from Gaul. He had been summoned to hia aid 
by the late Emperor, Gallus ; but, arriving too late for hia 
support, he determined to avenge him. Both jEmilianua 

ot pure verbal pedantry or a mera titular decoration of honour (as it a 
modem pilnce should create a person Arch-Graucl-Elacltr, viiVa no 
objects assigned to his electing facolty) ; or else, if it reaUy meant to 
revive the old duties of the censorship, aiid to assiga the very same 
field for the exercise of those duties, it must be viewed as the very 
grossest practical Huachronism that has ever been committed. We 
mean by an anachronism, in common usage, that sort of blunder when 
a man ascribes t3 one age the habits customs, or the inalienable 
charaeteristics of another. This, however, may be a mere lapse of 
memory as to a matter of fact, and implying nothing at all discredit- 
able to the understanding, but only that a man has shifted the 
boundaries of clironology a littJe this way or that ; as if, for elample, 
a writer should speak of printed books as existing at the day of Agin- 
couit, whereas that battle [a.d, 1415] preceded the invention of printing 
by nearly thirty years, or of artillery as existing in the first Cmsade. 
Here would be an error, but a very venial one. A far worse kind ot 
anachronism, though rarely noticed as such, is where a writer ascribes 
sentiments and modes of thouglit incapable of co-existing with the soit 
or the degree of civilisation then attained, or otherwise incompatible 
with the stnieture of society in the age or the comitry assigned. For 
instance, in Southey's Don Jioderick there is a cast of sentiment in the 
Gothic King's remorse and contrition of heart which has struck many 
readers as utterly unsuitable to the social and moral development of 
that ^e, and redolent of modem Methodism. This, hovrever^ we 
mention only as an illustration, withont wisliing to hazard an opinion 
upon the justice of tliat criticism. £ut even such an anachronism is 
less startling and eitravagant when it is confined ta an ideal repre- 
sentation of things than where it is practically embodied and brought 
into play amongst the realities of life. Wbat irould be thought of a 
man who should attempt, in 1S33, to revive the ancient office of Fool, 
as it existed down ta the reign of Henry VIII in England ! Yet the 
error of the Emperor Deoina was far greater, if ha did in sincerity and 
good faith believe that the Rome of his times vta amenable to that 
licence of unlimited correction, and of interference with private affairs, 
whicli Republican freedom and simplicity had once conceded to the 
Censor. In reality the ancient Censor, in some parts of his ofiice, was 
neither more nor less than a compendious legislator. Acts of attainder, 
divorce bills, iic,, illustrate the case in England ; they are cases of 
law, modified to meet the case of an individual ; and the Censor, 
havii^ a sort of equity jurisdiction, was intrusted with discretionary 
powers for reviewing, revising, and amendhig, pro re nata, whatever 
in the private life of a Koman citizen seemed, to hia experienced eye, 
alien to tl^e simplicity of an austere Republic ; whatever tended to 
escess in household expenditure, according to their rude notions ot 
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and Valerian recognised the authority of the Senate, and 
professed to act under that sanction ; but it was the soldiery 
that cat the linot, as usual, by the aword. jEmilianua was 
encamped at Spoleto ; but, aa the eaeiny drew near, his 

political economy ; and, generally, whatever toucheil tlie interests of 
the Commonvpealth, thougli not falling within the general province of 
legislation, either because it might appear undignified in its circum- 
stances, or too narrow in its range of operation for a public aniiety, 
or because considerations of delicacy and prudence might render it 
unfit for a public scrutiny. Take one case, drawn from actual experi- 
ence, as an illustration ; — A Eoman noblernan, nnder one of the early 
Emperors, had thought fit, by way of increasing his income, to retire 
into rnral lodgings, or into soma smnll villa, whilst his splendid 
mansion in Eome was let to a rich tenant. That a man who wore the 
//itielane (which in practical effect of splendour we may consider equal 
to the ribbon and star of n modem oider) should descend to such a 
degrading metliod ot raising money, was felt as a scandal to the whole 
nobility.' Yet what could be done ? To have interfered with his 
conduct by an express law would be to infringe the sacred rights of 
property, and to Bay, In effect, that a man should not do what he 
would with his own. This would have been a remedy far worse than 
tlie evil to which it was applied ; nor conld it have been possible so to 
shape the principle of a, law as not t« make It for more compiehensive 
tiian the momentary occasion demanded. The Senator's trespass was 
in a matter of decorum : but the law would have trespassed on the 



ip. 106-107, " our commandine officer's wifs 

id the project of hiring the ohitean dimng tlie alisenoe of On ownet ; but 

B uuire profoand insult conld not have lieen offered to a Chevalier de St Lnnls. 

Hire his house 1 What could Uiese people take him Ito ? A sordid wretch who 

woold stoop t« make mone; by such means t The; ouglit to be ashamed ot 

Uicmselvea. He conld never TeepeotutEn^lshmanaiaufl.'' '^ And yet," adds 

•-he writer, "this gentleman (hwl an officer been billeted there) would have 

aald him a bottle oT wine ont of his cellar, oi a cwti o( wood from hia Htsck, 

or an tw from his hen-honsa, at a proSt of QR? per cent, not only wlUiout 

scmpl^mt npon no oUier terma. It was as common as ordering wine at a 

tavern to coll the servant of any : 

to te qnartored, and demand anoc , , 

the wine selected J " lids Iselmg existed, and perliaps to the iuiidb uumi., 
two eentDrlea ago, in Hngland, Not only did the arlstoDTacy think ft a degra- 
dallan to act the part of landlord wlUi respect to Uidr own houses, but Uso, 
nxcepthi select ossea, to act that of tenant. Thna, the (brst Lord 7^" ■- '"— 



tunona Fnlke Greville),— who wished It to be Inscribed on his tomb Here liei 

., _ . . . g^ Pftfiip Sidna, and left wrlKnae (both irose and varaei 

true, but often fUll of profbund thinlung, — writhig to i 



Oe Friend aj Bir Pmip Stdaai, and left wrlt^saa (both 

-^ ,4... ■■-' Titan fUlI of profbnndthiniang.—wrl 

n of rank, fliat the honse she occupied had been pur 



lonr ; for donbtlesa, he adds, vour lady 

Inhmy to acoept foi a kindling had nokuionslr held the oifics of Lord lUsyor ; 
which mode him Ibr the Kme apiivi councillor, and eonaequcntiy MgM Honrmr- 
BbU. The Italians ot this day make no scruple to 1st off the whole, or even 
part, ot theli fine mansions to stisngers. 
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Boliliera, shriniing no doubt from a contest with yeteraa 
troops, made their peace by murdering tte new Emperor, 
and Valerian was elected, in his stead. This prince was 
already an old man at the time of his election ; but he lived 
long enough to look back upon the day of his inauguration 
as the blackest in his life. Memorable were the calamities 
which fell upon himself, and upon the Empire, during his 
reign. He began by associating to himself his son QaUienua, 
— partly, perhaps, for his own relief in public business, partly 
to indulge the Senate in their steady plan of dividing the 
Imperial authority. The two Emperors undertook the 
military defence of the Empire, — Gallienus proceeding to 
the northern frontier. Valerian to the eastern. Under 
Gallienus, the Franks — otherwise Franci, who gave the name 
to Prance, otherwise ^pdyyoi (in pronunciation Franghoi), 

first principles of Justice. Here, then, was a case within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Censor ; ha toolt notice, in his pubhc report, of the 
senator's error ; or probably, before coining to that estremity, ha 
admonished htm privately. Just as, iu England, had there been ench 
an officer, he would have reproved those men of rank about the era of 
Waterloo who patronized the Whip CUib or the pugihstic Faiu^, or 
rode their own horses in a match on a public racecourse. Such a 
reproof, however, unless practically operative, and powerfully sup- 
ported by the whole body of the aristooiacy, would recoil upon its 
author as a piece of impertinence, and would soon be resented as .in 
unwarrantable liberty taken with private rights ; the Censor would be 
kicked, or challenged to private combat, according to the taste of the 
parties aggrieved. The office is clearly in this dilemma ; it the Censor 
is snpported by the staf«, then he combines in his own person botli 
legislative and executive functions, and possesses a power which is 
frightfully irresponsible ; if, oa the other hand, he is left to sncb 
support as he can find in the prevailing spirit of manners, and tlie old 
traditionary veneration for his own official character, be stands very 
much in the situation of a priesthood, which has great power or none 
at all according to the condition of a country in moral and religious 
feeling, coupled with the more or less primitive state of manners. 
How, then, with any rational prospect of success, could Decius attempt 
the revival of an office depending so entirely on moral supports, in an 
age when all those supports were withdrawn ? The prevailing spirit 
of manners was hardly fitted to sustain even a toleration of such an 
office, so far from promising to it a conniving indulgence ; and, aa to 
the traditionary veneration for its sacred character, that, probably 
IVom long disuse of its practical functions, was altogether extinct. If 
these considerations are plain and intell^ible even to us, by the men 
of that day they must have been felt with a degree of force that could 
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otherwise (as in Persia and Hindostan) Peringhees, or, as by 
the Ottoman Turka they were called, Varangians (see Sir 
Walter Scott?a Count Sobert of Paris) — began first to make 
themselves heard of. Breaking into Gaul, they paflsed 
through that country into Spain; captured Tarragona in 
their route ; oroascd over to Africa ; and conf[uered Mauri- 
tania or Morocco. At the same time, the Alemanni, who 
had been in motion since the time of Oaracalla, broke into 
Lombardy, across the Ehtetian Alps. The Senate, left with- 
out aid from either Emperor, were obliged to make prepara- 
tions for the common defence against this host of Barbarians. 
Luckily, the very magnitude of the enemy's success, by 
overloading him with booty, made it his interest to retire 
without fighting ; and the degraded Senate, hanging upon 
the traces of their retiring footsteps, ■without fighting or daring 

lesTE no room tor doutt Or speculation on tlie tnatter. How was it, 
then, that the Emperor only eliould liavo baen blind to eudh general 
light ! In the absence of all other, eTen conjectural, solutions of tliis 
difficulty, we will state our own theory of tha matter. Docius, as is 
evident from Lis fierce persecution of the Christians, was not disposed 
to treat Cbiistianily with indifference, under any form wliieh it might 
assume, or howover masked. Yet there were qnartora in which it 
lurked, not liable to the ordinary modes of attaii. Christianity was 
creepii^ up with inaudible steps into high places, — nay, into Ihe very 
highest The immediate predecessor of Deeins upon the throne, Philip 
the Arab, was supposed (some said was hu/mn) to be a discipla of the 
new faith ; and amongst the nobles of Rome, through the females and 
the slaves (two orders of society often far asunder in ranlt, but agree- 
ing in this, that to them exclusively the nursurifs, from cottage upwards 
to the most superb of palaces, were unavoidably open), that faith had 
spread its loots in every direction. Some secrecy, however, attached 
to the profession of a relation so often proscribed. Who should pre- 
sume to tear away the mast which prudence or timidity had taken 
up ! A delator, or professional informer, was au infamous character. 
To deal with the noble and illustrious, the descendants of tha Marcelli 
and the Gracchi, there must be nothing less than a graat state officer, 
supported by the Imperatot and the Senate, having an unlimited 
privilege of scrutiny and censure, authorized to inflict the brand of 
infamy for olTences not challei^d by the letter of tha law — an office 
emanating from an elder institution, familiar to the days of reputed 
liberty. Such an officer was the Censor ; and such, according to our 
solution of the case, were the antichristian purposes of Deciua in his 
revival. Not tha prestige, nor the aiictorUas, of the Cfensor was what 
Decius coveted, but his power of sneaking and wriggling into house- 
holds. The Censor was a Right Hon. Sneak. 
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to figlit, claimed tlie honours of a. victory. Even then, how- 
ever, they did more than waa agreeable to the jealousies of 
Gallienus ; who by an edict publicly rebuked their presump- 
tion, and forbade them in future to appear amongst the 
legions, or to exercise any military functions for, in the 
eternal conflict of Senate and Craaar, this late apparition of 
the Senate formed a bad precedent. Gallienus himself, 
meanwhile, could devise no better way of providing for the 
public security than by marrying the daughter of his chief 
enemy, the king of the MarcomannL On this side of 
Europe the Barlmriana were thus quieted for the present ; 
but the Goths of the Ukraine, in three marauding expeditions 
of unprecedented violence, ravaged the wealthy regions of 
Ama Minor, as well as the islands of the ^gean Archipelago, 
and at length, under the guidance of deserters, landed in the 
port of the Peirseus, which bears the same maritime relation 
to Athens that Leith does to Ediubui^h. Advancing from 
this point, after sacking Athens and the chief cities of Greece, 
they marched on Epirus, and began to threaten Italy. But 
the defection at this crisis of a conspicuous chieftain, and the 
burden of their booty, made these wild marandere anxious to 
provide for a safe retreat ; the Imperial commanders in Mtesia 
listened eagerly to their offers : and it set the seal to the 
public dishonours that, after having traversed so vast a 
territory almost without resistance, these ruffians were now 
suffered to retire under the very guardianship of those whom 
they had visited \vith military esecution. 

Such were the terms upon which the Emperor Gallienus 
purchased a brief respite from his haughty enemies. For 
the moment, however, he did enjoy security. Far otherwise 
was the destiny of hia unhappy father. Sapor now ruled in 
Persia ; the throne of Armenia had vainly striven to maintain 
its independency against his armies, and the daggers of his 
hired assassins. This revolution, which so much enfeebled 
the Roman means of war, exactly in that proportion increased 
the necessity for it. War, and that instantly, seemed to 
offer the only chance for maintaining the Roman name or 
existence in Asia, Carrhie and Nisibia, the two potent 
fortresses in Mesopotamia, had fallen ; and the Persian arms 
were now triumphant on the right bank, not less than on 
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tlie left back, of the Euptrates. Valerian waa not of a 
character to look with indifference upon such a scene, ter- 
minated by Biicli a prospect. Prudence and temerity, fear 
and cociideuce, all epoke a common. language in thia great 
emergency ; and Valerian marched toward the Enphratea 
with a fixed purpose of driving the enemy beyond that river. 
By whose mismanagement the records of history do not 
enable us to say, — some think of Macrianus, the prtetorian 
prefect, some of Valerian himself, but doubtless by the 
treachery of guides co-operating with errors in the general, 
— the Eoman army, according to a fate which had now 
become as periodically recurrent as any tertian or quartan 
fever, waa entangled in marshy ground ; partial actions 
followed, and skirmishes of cavalry, in which the Romans 
suddenly awoke to a ghastly consciousness of their situation : 
retreat was ent off, advance was barred, and to fight was now 
found to be without hope. In these circumstances they 
offered to capitulate. But the hanghty Sapor would listen 
to nothing short of unconditional surrender ; and to that 
course the unhappy Emperor submitted. Various traditions 
have been preserved by history concerning the fata of 
Valerian ^ ; all agree that he died in misery and captivity ; 
but some Ikave circumstantiated this general statement by 
features of excessive misery and special degradation. But 
these were perhaps added afterwards as picturesque improve- 
ments of the scenical interest, or by ethical writers, in order 
to point and strengthen the moral. GaUienus now ruled 
alone, except as regarded the restless efforts of insui^ent 
pretenders to the purple, thirty of whom are said to have 
arisen in his single reign. This, howe prob b n 

exa^eration. Nineteen such ambitious b n d 

by name : of whom the cliief were Calpi P Ron 

senator ; Tetricus, a man of rank who a d 
from Pompev, tiom Cra=iU3, ami eien fr n N m P mp 

1 Some of these traditions have Ijeen pre rv d w h re re 
Sapor a.1 using his impenal captiie for his So se W la m 

in moiintiag hia horse OtherJ, — wliii-h is rrec ila la 

tale, — allege that Sapor actually flajcd his u p d 
yet allv«. The temptation i^ these stories n' p pa d 
craving far the marvellous and iii the desire to tras m 

sfriklng between the two extremes in Valerian's hfi?. 
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and maintained himself some time in Gaul aiid Spain ; Tre- 
bellianus, who founded a republic of robbers in laauria which 
survived himself by centuries; and Odenathus, the Syrian. 
Others were mere Terr(x JUU, or adventurers, who flourished 
and decayed in a few days or weeks ; and of these the most 
remarkable was a working armourer named Mariua. Not 
one of the whole nnmber eventually prospered, except Odena- 
thus ; and he, though originally a rebel, yet, in consideration 
of services against Persia, was suffered to retain, and to 
transmit his pretty kingdom of Palmyra^ to his widow 
Zenobia. He was even complimented with the absurd title 
of Augustus {i.e. of Sebastus, as in a Greek city). All the 
teat perished. Their rise, however, and local prosperity at 
so many different points of the empire, showed the distracted 
condition of the state, and its internal weakness. That again 
proclaimed its eitenial peril. No other cause bad called 
forth this diffusive spirit of insurrection than the general 
consciousness, so fatally warranted, of the debility which had 
now emasculated the government, and its incompetency to 
deal vigorously with the public enemies.* The very granaries 
of Rome, Sicily and Egypt, were the seats of continued 
^meuiet, or (in language more commensurate) of convulsions; 
in Alexandria, the second city of the Empire, there was even 
a civil war which lasted for twelve years. Dissension, misery, 
and morbid symptoms and frenzied movements of ambition, 
expressed themselves by sullen rautterings or whispers over 
Uie whole face of the Empire. 

' Palmyra, the Scriptiual Tadmor in the WiUierntas, to which iu 
our days Lady Hester Stanhope (niece to tlie great minister Pitt, and 
seventy times seven more orientally proud, thougli daugltter of the 
fnebam nation, than ever was Zenobia, that from infancy trode ou 
t^e necks of slaves) made her way from Dajnascua, nt some rish, 
amongst clouds of Arabs, she riding the whole way on horseback in 
the centre of rabhei tribes, and with a train such as that of Sultans or 
of Roman Proconsnla. 

' And this incompeteney was permaiicialy increased by rebellions 
that might he brieC and fugitive iu all other eHects. In this particular 
effect the most trivial and fleeting iasnrrections left dursble scars, 
since each separate iusnrgent almost necessarily maintained himself 
for the moment hy spoliations and robberies which left lasting effects 
behind them ; and too often he was tempted to ally himself with some 
foreign enemy amongst the Barbarians, who perhaps in thi? way gained 
an introduction into the heart of the Empire. 
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The last of the rehela who directed his.rehellion. personally 
against Gallienus was Aureolus. Passing the Rhwtian Alps, 
this leader sought out and defied the Emperor. He was 
defeated, and retreated upon Milan ; but GallienuB, in pur- 
suing him, was Inred into an anihuscade, and perished from 
the wound inflicted by an archer. With his dying breath he 
is said to have recommended Claudius to the favour of the 
Senate ; and at all events Claudius it was who succeeded. 
Scarcely was the new Emperor installed before he was sum- 
moned to a trial not only arduous in itself, but terrific by 
the very name of the enemy. The Goths of the Ukraine, in 
a new armament of six thousand vessels, had again descended 
by the Bosporus into the south, and had sat down before 
Thessalonica, the capital at that time of Macedonia. Claudius 
marched against them with the determination to vindicate 
the Roman name and honour : " Know," said he, writing to 
the Senate, "that 320,000 Goths have set foot upon the 
" Roman soil. Should I conquer them, your gratitude will 
" be my reward. Should I falZ, do not foi^t who it is that 
" I have succeeded, and that the commonwealth is exhausted." 
No sooner did the Goths hear of his approach than, with 
transports of ferocious joy, they gave Up the siege, and 
hurried to annihilate the last pillar of the Empire. The 
mighty battle which, ensued, neither party seeking to evade 
it, took place at Naissus. At one time the legions were 
giving way, when suddenly, by same happy mancenvre of 
the Emperor, a Roman corps found its way to the reer of the 
enemy. The Goths gave way in their turn, and their defeat 
was total According to most accounts they left 50,000 
dead upon the field : probably a plausible guess from some 
great arithmetician. The campaign still lingered, however, 
at other points, until at last the Emperor succeeded in driving 
back the relics of the Gothic host into the fastnesses of the 
Balkan ^ ; and there the greater part of them died of hunger 
and pestilence. 

' " Balkan " ; — A Enaaian general In our own day, for croSBing this 
difficult range of mountains as a victor, was by the Czar NiohoUs 
raised to the title of Balkanskt. But it seems there sfaould rightfnlly 
have been an elder creatioD, Claudius might have pre-occupied the 
ground as the original Batkauski. 
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These great services performed within two rears from his 
aiMession to the throne, ClaudiuB, by the rarest of fates, died 
in his hed at Siraiium, the capital of PanHonia- His hrothei 
Qiiintilius, who had a great comm3:iid in. Aquileio, imme- 
diately assumed the purple ; hut his usurpation lasted only 
Beventeen days ; for the last Emperor, with a single eye to 
the public good, had recommended Aurelian as his successor, 
guided by hia personal knowledge of that general's strategic 
qualities. The army of the Danube confirmed the appoint- 
mcjit ; and Quintilius upon that decision committed suicide. 
Aurelian was of the same harsh and forbidding character, 
but with the same qualities of energy and decision, as the 
Emperor Severus ; he had, however, the qualities demanded 
by the times ; stem and resolute, not amiable prinoea, were 
needed by the enigencies of the state. The hydra-headed 
Goths were again in the field ou the Illyriaa quarter : Italy 
itself was invaded by the Alemanni ; and Tetticus, the rebel, 
still survived as a monument exemplifying the weakness of 
GallienuE. All these enemies were speedily repressed or 
vanquished by Aurelian. But it marks the real declension 
of the Empire, a declension which no personal vigour in the 
Emperor vss any loi^r sufficient to disguise, that, even in 
the midst of victory, Aurelian found it necessary to make a 
formal Hurrender, by treaty, of that Dacia which Trajan had 
united with so ranch ostentation to the Empire. Europe 
was now again in repose ; and Aurelian found himself at 
liberty to apply his powers as a re-organizer and restorer to 
the East In that quarter of the world a man'ellous revolu- 
tion had occurred. The little oasis of Palmyra, from a Eoman 
colony, had grown into the leading province of a great empire. 
This verdant island of the desert, together with Syria and 
Egypt, formed an independent and most insolent monarchy 
under the sceptre of Zenobia.^ After two battles lost in 
Syria, Zenobia retreated to Palmyra. With great difficulty ^ 

' Zenobia is complimented by all historians for lier magnaMimity ; 
Ijut witli no foundation in trutb. Her first sslatation to Aurelian wna 
a apecimen of abject flattery ; and her last pvMic words H'ere evidences 
of the basest treachery in giving np her generals, and lier chief coun- 
Eollor Longinus, to the vengeance of the ungenerous enemy. 

" " Difficidti/" I — Difficulty from what ? We praanme from scarcity 
of provisiona, and (aa regarded the siege) scarcity of wood. But mark 
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Aurelian pureueii her ; aad with etill greater difReulty he 
pressed the siege of Palmyra. Zenoliia looked for relief 
from Persia ; but at that moment Sapor diedj and the Queen 
of Palmyra fled upon, a dromedary, but was pursued and 
captured. Palmyra surrendered and waa spared ; but, un- 
fortunatelyj with a folly which marks the haughty spirit of 
the place, untrained to face the chances of ordinary experi- 
ences, scarcely had the conquering army retired when a 
tumnlt arose and the Roman garrison (of 600 men) was 
slaughtered. Little knowledge could those have had of 
Aurelian's character who temptad Lim to aets but f«o 
welcome to hia cruel nature by such an outrage as this. 
The news overtook the Emperor on the Hellespont^ Earth 
has witnessed no such jubilant explosion of vindictive hatred, 
unless it were in the retaliation (too probably just, as we 
now, 1859, can guess) by Nadir Shali^ on the perfidious 
citizens of Delhi for a similar masaacre of the garrison which 
he had left behind. Instantly, without pause, " like At^ 
hot from hell," Aurelian retraced his steps, reached the 
guilty city, and consigned it, with all its population, to that 
utter destruction from which it has never since arisen. 

The enei^etic administration of Aurelian had now restored 
the Empire, not to its lost vigour — that was impossible — ^but 
to a condition of repose. This was a condition more agree- 
able to the Empire than to the Emperor. Peace was hateful 
to Aurelian ; and he sought for war, where it could seldom 
be sought in vain, upon the Persian frontier. But he was 
not destined to reach the Euphrates ; and it ia worthy of 
notice, as a providential ordinance, that his own unmerciful 
nature was the iiltimate cause of his fate. Anticipating the 
Emperoi's severity in punishing some errors of his own, 
Mucaasor, a general officer in whom Aurelian placed especial 
confidence, assassinated him between Byzantium and Heraclea. 
An interregnum of eight months succeeded, during which 
there occurred a contest of a memorable nature. Some 

bov these vanntfld and vannting Roraana, so ofteu as they foiand 
themselves in our mr>defn straits, sat down to crj. Heavier by far 
have been oat British perplexities upon many an Orieritai Said ; hut 
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historians have described it sa strange and surprising. To 
ns, on the contrary, it seems that no contest could be more 
natural. Heretofore the great strife had been in what way 
to secure the reversion or possession of that great dignity ; 
whereas now the rivalship lay in declining it But surely 
Bueh a competition had in it, under the circumstances of the 
Empire, little that can justly surprise us. Always a post of 
danger, and so regnlarly closed by assassination that in a 
course of two centuries there are hardly to be found three 
or four cases of exception, the imperatorial dignity had now 
become burdened with a public responsibility which exacted 
great military talents, and imposed a perpetual and personal 
activity. Formerly, if the Emperor knew himseK to be 
surrounded with assassins, he might at least make hia throne, 
so long as he enjoyed if, the couch of a voluptuary. The 
" Ave Imperator ! " was then the summons, if to the supremacy 
in passive danger, so also to the supremacy in power, and 
honour, and enjoyment. But now it was a summons to 
never-ending tumults and alarms, au injunction to that sort 
of vigilance without intermission which even from the poor 
sentinel is exacted only when on duty. Not Rome, but the 
frontier ; not the awm (Jiwims, but a camp, was the imperial 
residence. Power and rank, whilst in that residence, could 
be had in no lai^er measure by Ctesar as Cicsar than by the 
same individual as a military commander-in-chief; and, aa 
to enjoyment, that for the Eoman Imperator was now extinct. 
Kest there could be none for him. Battle was the tenure by 
which he held his office ; and beyond the range of his 
trumpet's blare his sceptre was a broken reed. The office of 
Csesar at this time resembled the situation (as it is sometimes 
described in romances) of a knight who has achieved the 
favour of some capricious lady, with the present possession 
of her castle and ample domains, but which he holds under 
the known and accepted condition of meeting all challenges 
whatsoever offered at the gate by wandering strangers, and 
also of jousting at any moment with each and all amongst 
the inmates of the castle, as often as a wish might arise to 
benefit by the chances in disputing his supremacy. 

It is a circumstance, moreover, to be noticed in the aspect 
of the Eoman Monarchy at this period, that the pressure of 
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the evils we are now considering applied to this particular 
age of the Emyiiro beyond all others, as being an age of 
transition from a greater to aa inferior power. Had the 
power been either greater or conspicuously less, in that pro- 
portion would the pressure have been easier, or none at all. 
Being greater, for example, the danger would have been 
repelled to a distance so great that mere remoteness would 
have disarmed its terrors, or otherwise it would have been 
violently overawed. Being less, on the other hand, and 
less in. an eminent degree, it would have disposed all par- 
ties, as it did at an after period, to regular and formal com- 
promises in the shape of iked annual tributes. At present 
the policy of the Barbarians along the vast Ime of the 
northern frontier was to fease and irritate the pro^mces 
which they were not entirely able, or were prudentially un- 
willing, to dismember. Yet, as the almost annual irruptions 
were at every instant ready to be converted into cowp-de-maiiM 
upon Aqtiileift, upon Verona, or eveu upon Rome herself, 
unless vigorously curbed at the outset, each Emperor at this 
period found himself under the necessity of standing in the 
attitude of a champion or propugnator on the frontier line of 
his territory, ready for all comers, and with a pretty certain 
prospect of having one pitched battle at the least to fight in 
every successive summer. There were nations abroad at this 
epoch in Europe who did not migrate occasionally, or occa- 
sionally project themselves upon the civilised portion of the 
globe, but who niade it theit steady , regular oecupUion to do 
so, and lived for no other puipose Through seven hundred 
years the Roman Republic might be styled a Republic mih 
taut : for about one tentury further it was an Lmpire 
triumphant ; and now, long reti^radc, it had reached that 
point at which again, but in a different sense, it might be 
styled an Empire militant Onginill> it had militated for 
glory and power ; now its militancy was toi a free move 
ment of aspiring and hoj-eful esisteni.e Wai was a^iu the 
trade of Rome, as it hid been once before , but in that 
earlier period war had been its hightst amlition , now it 
was its dire necessity. 

Under this analysis of the Roman condition, need we 
wonder, with the croud of unreflecting hi'jtornni, thit the 
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Senate, at the era of Anrelian's death, should tlispute amongst 
each other, — not, as once, for the possession of the sacred 
purple, but for the luiury and safety of declining it 1 Tlie 
sad pre-eminenoe was finally imposed upon Tacitus, a senator 
who traced his descent from the historian of that name. 
He had reached an age of seventy-five years, and possessed a 
fortune of three millions aterling.^ Vainly did the agitated 
old senator open his lips to decline the perilous honour ; five 
hundred voices insisted upon the necessity of hia compliance ; 
he was actually hustled into empire ; and thus, as a foreign 
writer observes, was the descendant of him whose glory it 
had been to signalize himself as the hater of despotism under 
the absolute necessity of becoming, in his own person, an 
unrelenting despot 

This ^d senator was thus compeDed to be Emperor, and 
to exchange the voluptuous repose of a palace, which he was 
never to revisit, for the hardships of a distant camp. His 
first act was strikingly illustrative of the Roman condition, 
as we have just described it. Aurelian had attempted to 
disarm one set of enemies by turning the current of their 
fury upon another. The Alani were in search of plunder, 
and strongly disposed to obtain it from Eomaii provinces. 
" No, no," said Aurelian ; " if you do that, I shall unchain 
my legions upon you. Be better advised : keep those 
excellent dispositions of mind, and that admirable taste for 
plunder, until you come whither I will conduct you. Then 
disehai^ your fury, and welcome ; besides which, I will pay 
you wages for youi immediate abstinence ; and on the other 
side the Euphrates you shall pay yourselves." Such was the 
outline of the contract ; and the Alans had accordingly held 
themselves in readiness to accompany Aurelian from Europe 
to his meditated Persian campaign. Meantime, that 
Emperor had perished by treason ; and the Alani were stUl 

' "A fortime of (Aree ■miUiims sterling " : — Whence came these 
enormous fortunes ! Several eonrces miglit be indicated ; but amongst 
them perhaps the oommoneEt was this ; eTery citiien of marked dis- 
tinction mnda it ft praotiee, if circumstances favoured, to leave a legacy 
to othera of the same class whom he happened to esteem, or wished to 
achnowleilge as special Mends. A very good custom, more honoured 
iu the oliservanoe than the breach, and particularly well suited to out 
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waiting for Ms miccessor on the throne to complete his 
engagements with themselyea ; that succeseor^if inheriting 
his throne — inheriting also in their judgment his total 
responsibilities. It happened, from the state of the Empire, 
as we have sketched, it above, that Tacitus really d'id succeed 
to the military plans of Aurelian. The Persiau expedition 
was ordained to go forward ; and Tacitus began, ss a pre- 
liminary step in that expedition, to look about for liis good 
aUiea the Barbarians. Where might they be, and — what 
doing 1 Naturally, they had long been weary of waiting. 
The Persian booty might be good after its kind ; but it was 
far away ; and, en attendant, Eoman booty was doubtless 
good after its kind. And so, throughout the provincea of 
Cappadocia, Pontns, &C., far as the eje could stretch, nothing 
was to be seen but ciliea and villages in flames. Tlie Roman 
Army hunge d and tltltl mil d sbpj d 

upon these flsef i B hfthp tT 
would not all H h "a 1" p "" " 

letter Aurel t t — as 

inevitably c tru d t h 1 g 
came the ret 1 1 ! 

the Emperor w w f f g 

legions ; a brief space of time sufficed for the settlement of a 
long reckoning : and through every outlet of Asia Minor the 
Alani fled from the wrath of the Eoman soldier. Here, how- 
ever, terminated the military labours of Tacitus : he died at 
Tyana in Cappa<locia,i as some say, from the effects of the 
climate, co-operating with irritations from the insolence of 
the soldiery ; hut, as Zosimns and Zonaras expressly assure 
US, under the murderous hands of his own troops. It was 
certainly disagreeable to he murdered ; hut else the old 
senator had not much to complain of, as seventy-five to 
seventy-sii years make a fair allowance of life. 

His brother Plorianus at first usurped the purple, hy the 
aid of the lUyrian army ; but the choice of other armies, 
afterwards confirmed by the Senate, settled upon Probus, a 

' " Tgana" : — A city rendered famons as the birthplace and resi- 
deDce of that Apollonins whose conjurings and m^«al exploita were 
paraded, in ths early stipes of Christianity, as eclipsing the miracles 
of tlie New Testament. 
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general already celebrated under Aurelian. The two com- 
petitors drew near to each other for the usual decision by the 
sworcl, when the dastardly supporters of Floriaa oft'ered up 
their chosen prince as tbe purchase-money of a compromise 
with his antagonist. Probus, settled in his seat by the 
usual quantity of murder and perfidy, addressed himself to 
the regular business of those times, — to the reduction of 
insurgent provinces, and the liberation of others from hostile 
molestations. Isauria and Egypt he visited in the character 
of a conqueror ; Gaul in the character of a deliverer. From 
the Gaulish provinces he chased in succession the Franks, 
the Burgundians, and the Lygiana He pursued the 
intruders far into their German thickets ; and nine of the 
native German princes came spontaneously into his camp, 
subscribed liucli conditions as he thought fit to dictate, and 
complied wiih hia requisitions of tribute in horses and pro- 
visions. This, however, is a delusive gleam of Eoman 
enei^, little correspoudiog with the true prevailing condition 
of the Roman power, and entirely due to the pereonal quali- 
ties of Probus. This prince himself put on record tlie sense 
which he eutertained of the political prospects opening before 
tbem, by carrying a stone wall, of ooBsiderable height, from 
the Danube to the Neekar. Once this important gallery of 
land had been defended by human intrepidity ; now by 
brute Chinese arts of masonry. He made various attempts 
also to effect a better distribution of barbarous tribes, by dis^ 
locating their settlements, and making extensive translations 
of their clans, according to the circumstances of those times. 
These arrangements, however, suggested often by short- 
sighted views, and carried into effect by mere violence, 
were sometimes defeated visibly at the time ; and, doubtless, 
in very few cases accomplished the ends proposed. In one 
instance, where a party of Franks had been transported into 
the Asiatic province of Pontus, as a column of defence 
against the intrusive Alans, they, being determined to revisit 
their own country, swam the Hellespont, landed on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, of Greece, and Sicily, plundered Syra- 
cuse, steered for the Straits of Gibialtar, sailed along the 
shores of Spain and Gaul, passing finally through the 
English Channel and the German Ocean, right onwards to 
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the Friaic and Batavian coasts, where they exultingly 
rejoined their exulting friends. Meantime, all the energy 
and military skill of Prohus could not save him from the 
competition of various rivals. Indeed, it must then have 
been felt, as by us who look hack on those times it is now 
felt, that, amidst so continued a series of brief reigns, 
violently interrupted hy murders, scarcely any idea conld 
arise answerii^ to our modem ideas of treason and nsui'pa- 
tion. For the ideas of fealty and of allegiance, as to an 
anointed monarch, could have no time to take root. Candi- 
dates for the purple must have lieen viewed rather as mili- 
tary rivals than as traitors to the reigning Ciesar. And 
hence one reason for the slight resistance which was often 
experienced by the seducers of armies. Probus, however, aa 
accident in his case ordered it, subdued alt his personal 
opponents — Saturniaus in the East, Proeulus and Bonoses in 
Gaul For these victories he triumphed in the year 281. 
But his last hour was even then at hand. One point of his 
military discipline which he called back from elder days, 
Has to ff u dl neas in Ms caiups. He it was who, hy 

bt ry 1 b t anslated into Gaul and Hungary the 

Ital vin t tl great indignation of the Italian monopo- 
list Th ult f vineyards, the laying of military roads, 
th Ir ing f marshes, and similar labours, perpetually 
rapl y d th 1 d of his stubborn and contumacious troops, 
Bom w t f this nature the Army happened to be 

pi y d S um, and Probus was looking on from a 

tow wl n a uld n frenzy of disobedience seized upon the 
m n p ty f th mutineers ran up to the Emperor, and 
with a hundred wounds laid him instantly dead. That they 
laid him dead we do not at all doubt ; but the how and the 
why remain, as usual, perfectly in the dark. The unmean- 
ing tale serves only to remind us tliat in this, as in all other 
imperial murders, we are left without any vestige of a 
rational inq^uisition into the circumstances. Hardly one of 
these many murders has received any solution. The man 
was murdered ; that we understand ; it is all regular. But 
to tell us that a party of soldiers ran up to the top of a 
tower, and there murdered him, as tboi^h the altitude of the 
building, or its toilsome ascent, furnished a sort of key to an 
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atrocity else inexplicable, is to insult hs with sheer iioa- 
sense. We are told by some writers that the Army was 
immediately seized witli remorse for its own act ; which, it' 
truly reported, rather tends to confirm the im^e otherwise 
impressed upon ns of the relations between the Army and 
Ciesar as pretty closely corresponding with those between 
some fierce wild beast and its keeper : the keeper, if not 
imiformly vigilant as an Ai^us, is continually liable to fall a 
sacrifice to the wild instinota of the brute, mastering at inter- 
vals the reverence and fear under which it has been habitu- 
ally trained. In this case both the murdering impulse and 
the remorse seem alike the effects of a brute instinct, and to 
have arisen under no guidance of rational purpose or 
reflection. 

The person who profited by this murder was Carus, the 
captain of the guard, a man of advanced years. He was 
proclaimed Emperor by the Army ; and on this occasion 
there was no further reference to the Senate than by a dry 
statement of the facte for its information. Troubling himself 
little about the approbation of a body not likely in any way 
to affect his purposes (whicii were purely martial, and 
adapted to the tumultuous state of the empire), Carus made 
immediate preparations for pursuing the Persian expedition, 
— so long promised and so often interrupted. Having pro- 
vided for the security of the Illyrian frontier by a bloody 
victory over the Sarmatians, of whom we now hear for the 
first time, Carus advanced towards the Euphrates ; and from 
the summit of a mountmn he pointed the eyes of his eager 
army upon the rich provinces of the Persian Empire. 
Varanes, the successor of Artaxerxes, vainly endeavoured to 
negotiate a peace. From some unknown cause, the Persian 
armies were not at this juncture disposable against Carus; it 
has been conjectured by some writers that they were engaged 
in an Indian war. Cams, it is certain, met with little 
resistance. He insisted on having the Roman supremacy 
acknowledged as a preliminary to any treaty ; and, having 
threatened to make Persia as bare as his own skull — which, 
luckily for the effect of hie rhetoric, happened to be bald,— 
he is supposed to have kept his word with regard to Mesopo- 
tamia, The great cities of Ctesiphon and Seleueia he took ; 
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and vast expectations were formed at^Kome of the eventa 
whitli stood next in succession, when, on Christmas -day, 283, 
a sudden and mysterious end overtook Cams and hia vic- 
torious advance. We are all prepared of course for the 
customary murder, and the customary lie for disguising its 
incidents. The story transmitted to Rome was that a great 
storm and a sudden darkness had surprised the camp of 
Carus ; that the Emperor, previously ill and reposing in his 
tent, was obscured from s^ht ; that at length a cry had 
arisen, "The Emperor is dead !" and that, at the same 
moment, the imperial tent had taken fire. The fire was 
traced to the confusion of hia attendants ; and this confusion 
was imputed by themselves to grief for their master's death. 
In all this it is easy to read pretty circumstantially a murder 
committed on the Emperer by corrupted servants, and an 
attempt afterwards to conceal the traces of this murder by 
the ravages of fire. The report propagated through the 
army, and at that time received with credit, was that Carus 
had been struck by lightning ; and that omen, according to 
the Roman interpretation, implied a necessity of retiring from 
the expedition. So that, apparently, the whole was a bloody 
Soman intrigue, set on foot for the purpose of baffling the 
Emperor's resolution to prosecute the war ; or else it was a 
Persian intrigue, buying off with money the army which 
they had no means or preparations for meeting on the field 
of battle. 

His son Numerian succeeded to the rank of Emperor by 
the choice of the Army. But the mysterioua faction of 
murderers were still at work. After eight months' march 
from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosporus, the Army halted 
at Chaloedon. At this point of time a report arose suddenly 
that the Emperor Numerian was dead. The impatience of 
the soldiery would brook no unceitainty they rushed to the 
spot , satisfied themseh es of the fact, and, loudly denouncing 
ia the murderer Aper, the captain of the guard, committed 
him to custody, and assigned to Ihocletian, whom at the 
sime time they invented with the supreme power, the duty 
tf investigating the case. Diotletian acquitted himself of 
this task in a veiy summary wav by passin^' his sword 
llirough Aper beftre he roull va> i nurd m his defence 
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Let us all hope tiiat the worthy captain liad no defence, bo 
that hia having no time for words is an advantage on all 
sides ; lead said, observes the respectable old proverb, is 
sotmest mended. As to mending, however, poor Nuiuerian 
was far jmst it ; so (i new C^sar ia wanted, the old one being 
cracked, — and who better than Diocletian ? It seems that 
Diocletian, having been promised the Empire by a prophetess 
as Boon as he should have killed a wild boar (Aper), was 
anxious to realize the omen. The whole proceeding has 
been taxed with injustice so manifest as not even to seek a 
disgnise. Meantime, it should be remembered that, first, 
Aper, as the captain of the guard, was answerable for the 
Emperor's safety, secondly, that his anxiety to profit by the 
Emperor's mttrder was a sure sign that he had participated 
in that act, and, thirdly, that the assent of the soldiery to 
the open and public act of Diocletian implies a conviction on 
their part of Aper's guilt. 

Here let ws pause, having now arrived at the fourth and 
last group of the CsBsars, to notice the changes which had 
been wrought by time, co-operating with political events, in 
the very nature and constitution of the imperial office. 

If it should unfortunately happen that the palace of the 
Vatican, with its thirteen thousand chambers,' were to take 
fire, for a considerable space of time the fire would be re- 
tarded by the mere enormity of extent which it would have 
to traverse. But there would come at length a critical 
moment at which, the mimmuni of the retarding effect 
having been attained, the bulk and voliuue of the flaming 
mass would thenceforward assist the flames in the rapidity 
of tlieir progress. Such was the effect upon the declension 
of the Roman Empire from the vast extent of its territory. 
For a very long period that very extent, which finally 
became the overwhelming caues of its ruin, served to retard 
and to di^nise it. A small encroachment, mad at an ne 
point upon the integrity of the Empire, was n tl e n u h 

' " Tkirieen thousand champs": — Tlie mimljer of I liambora 
in tills prodigious palace is sometimes estimated at that am unt. G t 
Lady Miller, who made particular inquiries on this si bj t pp ed 
herself to have ascertained that the total amount, incln I ng 11 nd 
closets capable of receiving a beJ, was lifteen thousand. 
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;d at Eome, iioi' pei'haps in. and for itself mucli deserved 
to be regarded. But a very narrow belt of encroachments, 
inade upon almost every part of so enormous a circumference, 
was 8nffi.cient of itself to compose something of an antagonist 
force. And to these external dilapidations we must add the 
far more important dilapidations from withinj affecting all 
the institutions of the State, and all the forces, whether 
moral or political, which had originally raised it or main- 
tained it. Causes ■w)iioh had been latent in the public 
arrai^;ements ever since the time of Augustus, and had been 
silently preying upon its vitals, had now reached a height 
which would no longer b k n alment The fire which 
liad smouldered th ugh g n rat n had broken out at 
length into an open nfla^at Uproar and disorder, 

and the anarchy of a up annuat d Empire, strong only to 
punish and impotent to d f nd w at this time convulsing 
the provinces in eveij po ut of the compass, Rome herself, 
the eternal city, had h n n na d epeatedly ; and a still 
more awful indication of the coming storm had been felt far 
to the south of Rome, One long wave of the great German 
Deluge had stretched beyond the Pyrenees and the Pillars 
of Hercules, to the very homesteads of ancient Caithi^e. 
Victorious banners were already floating on the margin of 
the Great Desert, and they were not the banners of Crasar. 
Some vigorous hand was demanded at this moment, or else 
the funeral knell of Rome was on the point of sounding. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that, had the imbe- 
cile Carinua (the brother of Numerian) succeeded to the 
command of the Roman armies at this time, or any other 
leader than Diocletian, the Empire of the West would have 
fallen to pieces within the nest ten years. 

Diocletian was doubtless that man of iron whom the 
times demanded ; and a foreign writer has gone so far as to 
class him amumijst the greatest of men, if he were not even 
himself the greatest But the position of Diocletian was 
remarkable beyond all precedent, and was alone sufficient 
to prevent his being the greatest of men, by making it 
necessary that he should be the most selfish. For the case 
stood thus : — ^If Rome were iu danger, much more so was 
Gtesar. If the condition of the Empire were such that 
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hardly any energy or any foresight was adequate to its 
defence, for the Emperor, on the other liand, there ivas 
soarMly a possibility that he should escape destruction. 
The chances were in an overbalance against the Empire ; 
but for the Emperor, considered as the representative officer 
embodying the state, there was no chance at all He shared 
in all the hazards of the Empire, and had others so peculiarly 
pointed at himself that his assassination was now become as 
much a matter of certain calculation as seed-time and har- 
vest, summer and winter, or any other periodic revolution of 
nature. The problem, therefore, for Diocletian was a double 
one, — so to provide for the defence and maintenance of the 
Empire as simullaneously (and, if possible, through the very 
same institution) to provide for the personal security of Csesar, 
This problem he solved, in some imperfect degree, by the 
only expedient perhaps open to him in that despotism, and 
in those times. But it is remarkable that, by the revolution 
which he effected, the office of Roman Imperator was com- 
pletely altered, and Ca3sar became heiieeforwards an Oriental 
Sultan or Padishah. Augustus, when moulding for his 
future purposes the form and constitution of that supremacy 
which he had obtained by inheritance and by arms, pro- 
ceeded with so much caution and prudence that even the 
style and title of his office was discussed in council as a 
matter of the first moment. The principle of his policy 
was to absorb into his own functions all those ofiices which 
conferred any real power to balance or to control his own. 
Por this reason he appropriated the tribunitian power i be- 
cause that was a popular and representative office, which, as 
occasions arose, would have given some opening to democratic 
influences. But the consular office he left untouched; because 
all its power was transferred to the Imperator, by the entire 
command of the army, and by the new organization of the 
provincial governments.^ And in all tl est f h ruige- 

' 111 no point of bis policy was the o mg th g ity ot 
Augustus so much displayed as in his trea y t par nth the 

Senate, wMcli settled the distribution ot tl p li thair 

future administration. Seeming to take upo h m If 11 tli t onble 
and hazard, he did in effect appropriate all th [ w and 1 ft to tlje 
Senate little more than trophies ot show and t. A a first 

step, all the greater province^ Spain and G 1 d viJ d into 
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ments Augustus had proceeded on the principle of leaving as 
many openings to civic influences, and impressing upon all 
his institutions as much of the old Roman chajaoter, as was 
compatible with the real and substantial Biipremacy estah- 
lished in the person of the Emperor. Neither is it at all 
certain, as regarded even tliis aspect of the imperatorial 
office, that Augustus had the purpose, or so much as the 
wish, to annihilate all collateral power, and to invest the 
chief magistiaffi with absolute irresponsibility. For himself 
individually, as called upon to restore a shattered govern- 
ment, and out of the anarchy of civil wars to recombine the 
elements of power into some shape better fitted for duration 
{and, by consequence, for insuring peace and protection to 

many smaller ones. TliiB done, Augustus proposed ttat the Senate 
should preside over the administration of those amoi^t them which 
were peaceably settled, and which paid a regnlar tribute ; whilst all 
those which mere the seats of danger, either as being exposed to 
hostile inroads, or to internal commotions, — all, therefore, in fact^ 
vihick could justify the hoping up qfa vtiHtarj/ fonx, — he assigned to 
himself. In virtoe of this arrangement, the Senate possessed in Africa 
those provinces which had been formed out of Carthage, Cyrene, and 
the kingdom of Numidia ; in Europe, the richest and most quiet part 
of Spain {Hiapania Bistica), with Uie large islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Crete, and some districts of Oreece ; in Asia, the liing- 
doms of Pontne and Elithynla, with that part of Asia Minor technically 
called Asia ; whilst, for bis own share, Augustus retained Gaul, Syria, 
the chief part of Spain, and Egypt, the granary of Bome ; Gnally, all 
tlie military posts on the Euphrates, on the Danube, or the Rhine. — 
Yet even the showy concessions here made to the Senate were defeated 
by another political institution, settled at the same time. It had 
been agreed that the goi'BTnors of provinces should be appointed by 
the Emperor and the Senate jointly. But within the aenatorian juris- 
d I hese g with the title of Proconsuis, were to have no 

mllita y p wh tsoever ; aod tlie appointments were good only for 

gl y ar Wh eas, in the imperattoial provinces, where the 
g m h th tiU of Froprtdor, there was provision made for a 
mil tary tablishm t ; and, as to duration, the office was regulated 
tir ly by th Emperor's pleasure. One other ordinance, on the 
m h d n t d he vassalage of the Senate. Hitherto, a great 
so th fee power had been found in the uncontrolled 

m ge t t th p ovincial revenues ; but, at this time, Augustus 
na g d th t b ch of the administration that, throughout the 
t ri proc iJor provinces, all tiu:es were immediately paid 

t th ter n in, t easnry of the stale ; whilst the whole revenues 
f th I p Kt ( imperatorial) provinces from this time forward 
flowed into the/»ci(s, or private treasure of the individna! Emperor. 
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the world) tliaii the estinct Eepublic, it might be reasonable 
to seek such irresponeibility. But, as regarded liis suc- 
cesHors, considering the great pains he took to discourage all 
manifestations of princely arrogance, and to develop by 
education and esaniple the civic virtues of patriotism and 
affability in their whole bearing towards the People of Rome, 
there is reason to presume that he wished to remove them 
from popular control, without therefore removiug them from 
popular influence. 

Hence it was, and from this original precedent of Augustus, 
aided by tie constitutioa which he had given to the office of 
Imperator, that up to the era of Diocletian no prince had 
dated utterly to n^leot the Senate or the People of Home. 
He might hate the Senate, like Severus or Aurelian ; he 
might even meditate their estennination, like the brutal 
Maximin. But this arose from any cause rather than &om 
contempt. He hated them precisely because he feared them, 
or because he paid them an involuntary tribul* of supersti- 
tious reverence, or because the malice of a tyrant interpreted 
into a sort of treason the rival influence of the Senate over 
the minds of men. But, before Diocletian, the undervaluing 
of the Senate, or the harshest treatment of that body, had 
arisen ftora views which were iperaonal to the individual 
Cassar. It was now made to arise from the very constitution 
of the ofBce and the mode of the appointment. To defend 
the Empire, it was the opinion of Diocletian that a single 
Emperor was not sufficient. And it struck him, at the same 
time, tliat by the very institution of a plurality of Emperors, 
which was now destined to secure the integrity of the Empire, 
ample provision might be made for the personal security of 
each Emperor. He carried his plan into immediate execution 
by appointing an associate to hia own rank of Augustus in 
the person of Maximian — an experienced general; whilst 
each of them in effect multiplied his own office still farther 
by severally appointing a Ciesar, or hereditary prince. And 
thus the very same partition of the public authority by means 
of a duality of Emperors, to which the Senate had often 
resorted of late as the best means of restoring their own 
Eepubltcan Aristocracy, was now adopted by Diocletian as 
the simplest engine for overthrowing finally the power of 
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either Senate or Army to interfere with the elective pr (ilefje 
This he eudeavoured to centre in the existing Eniperora, and 
at the same moment to discourage treason or uaurpatioii 
generally, whether in the paity choosing or the party choeen, 
by securing to each Emperor, in the caae o( his own assassini 
tion, an avenger in the person of bia surviving la'ociate, aa 
also in. the persons of the two Ciesars, or adopttsl heirs and 
lieutenants. The Associate Emperor, Maximian, together 
with tbe two Cfesara — Galeriiis appointed by himself, and 
Constajitius Chlorus by Maximian— were all bound to him 
self by ties of gratitude : all owing their stations ultimately 
to his own favour. And these ties he endeavoured to stten^'then 
by other ties of affinity, each of the Angusti having given his 
daughter in marriage to his own adopted Ctesar, And thus 
it seemed scarcely possible that a usurpation should be suc- 
cessful ogainst so tirm a league of friends ami relatives. 

The direct purposes of Diocletian were but imperfectly 
attained. The internal peace of tbe Empire lasted only 
during his own. reign ; and with his abdication of the Empire 
commenced the bloodiest civil wars which had desolated the 
world since the contests of the great triumvirate. But the 
eollafeiai blow which he meditated i^ainst the authority of 
the Senate was entirely successful. Never again, had the 
Senate any real influence on the fate of the world. And 
with the power of the Senate expired ooncuiTentlj the weight 
and influence of Eome. Diocletian is supposed never to have 
seen Home, except on the single occaaioa when he entered it 
for the ceremonial purpose of a triumph. Even for that pur- 
pose it ceased to be a city of resort ; for Diocletian's was the 
tinal triumph. And, lastly, even as the chief city of the 
Empire for business or for pleasure, it ceased to claim the 
homage of mankind : the Cfesar was already bom whose 
destiny it was to cashier the metropolis of the world, and to 
appoint her overshadowing substitute. This also may be 
regarded in effect as the ordinance of Diocletian ; for he, by 
bis long residence in Nicomedia, expressed his opinion pretty 
plainly that Eome was not central enough to perform the 
functions of a capital to so vast an Empire, that this was one 
cause of the declension now become so visible in the forces of 
the State, and that some city not very far from the Helles- 
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pout or the Mgean Sea would be a capital better adapted by 
position to the exigencies of the times. 

But the revolutions effected by Diocletian did not stop 
here. The simplicity of its Republican origin had so far 
affected the external character and entourage of the Imperial 
office that in the midst of luxury the most nnbouitded, and 
spite of all other corruptions, a majestic plainness of manners, 
deportment, and dreaa, had still continued from geneiation 
to generation characteristic of the Eoman Imperator in his 
intercourse with his subjects. All this was now changed ; 
and for the lioman was substituted the Persian dress, the 
Persian style o£ household, a Persian court, and Persian 
manners. A diadem, or tiara beset with pearls, now en- 
circled the temples of the Roman Augustus ; his sandals 
were studded with pearls, as in the Persian court ; and the 
other parts of his dress were in harmony with these. The 
prince was instructed no longer to make himself familiar to 
the eyes of men. He sequestered himself from his subjects 
in the recesses of his palace. None who songht him could 
any longer gain easy admission to his presence. It was a 
point of his new duties to be difficult of access ; and they who 
were at length admitted to an andience found him surrounded 
by eunuchs, and were expected to make their approaches by 
genuflexions, by servile " adorations," and by real acta of 
worship as to a visible god. 

It is strange that a ritual of court ceremonies so elaborate 
and artificial as this should lirst have been introduced by a 
soldier, and a warlike soldier, like Diocletian, This, how- 
ever, is in part explained hy his education and long residence 
iu Eastern countries. But the same eastern training fell to 
tlie lot of Constantine, who was in effect bis successor ^ ; and 

' On the abdication of IMocletlan sod of MBximiHO, Galeriiis and 
Constantios succeeded as the new Ai^usti. The terms of that original 
family compact under which either of the two h^ any rights at all 
were, douhtleas, drawn np with precision enough for honest men. 
Bat, interpreted by ambitious knaves, no treaty that ever swindler 
dic^ted, or hair-splitting lawyer improved by interlineations, but ia 
found to be sown with amh^nitiea as thickly cs tlie heavens are sown 
with stars. Drive a caacl).and-six through it ! why, ten legions could 
find a broad ingress through page 1. Qalerius, aa the more immediate 
representative of Diocletian, thought bimaelt entitled to appoint botli 
Cifaars, — Daza (Masiminus) in Syria. Severus in Italy. Meantime, 
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the Oriental tone and standard established Iv tlieae t\so 
Emperoih though disturbid a 1 ttlt bj the plain and niilitarj 
beaDn^ ot Julian and one or two more Enperura of the 
same Ireedmg finally re LStablished itsdf njlh unlispited 
awaj n the Court when finally it became Bjzantine. 

Meantime the mttitutions of Diocletian if they had 
lestro^ud Eonie and the Senate is infliiencea upon the course 
of publ c nfluirs and if they had destroyed the Eon an features 
of the C'Bsar^ do, notwithstanlino apjeat to haie attained 
tni, of their purpo^ei in hniiting the titent of imperial 
murdera, Tia^ellmg thi ^h the brief bet of the remaining 
Csesars, we perceive a little more security for life ; and henee 
the successions are less rapid. Constantine, who (like Aaron's 
rod) had swallowed up all his competitors eeriatim, left the 
Empire to his three sons ; and the last of these most unwill- 
ii^ly to Julian. That prin<^'s Persian expedition, so much 
resembling in rashness and presumption the Russian campaign 
of Napoleon, though so much below it in the scale of its 
tragic results, led to the short reign of Jovian {or Jovinian), 
which lasted only seven months. Upon his death succeeded 
the house of Valentinian ' ; in whose descendant of the third 

Constftntine, the son of Constantius, with difficulty obtaining per- 
misBion from Galerius, paid a viait to his father ; upon whose death, 
which followed soon after, Canstantine came forward as a Csgar. under 
tlie appointment of hla father. To this with a bad grace Galerius sub- 
mitted; but immediately,bywaj of retaliating counterpoise, Maxentina, 
a repated son of Maiimian, was roused by emqlation with Constantine 
\a assume the purple ; and, being joined by his father, they jointly 
attacked and destroyed Severua. Galerlus, to revenge the death of his 
own Cffisar, advanced towards Rome; but, being compelled to a 
disastrous retreat, he resorted to the measure of associatmg another 
Ilmperor with himself, as a balance to hia new enemies. This was 
Licinins ; and thus, at one time, there were six Emperors in the Seld, 
either as Ai^usti or {with a mere tittdw inferiority of rank) as (Sesars. 
Galerius dying, howerer, all the rest were in succession destroyed by 
Constantine. 

1 Valentinian the First, who admitted his brother Valens to a 
partnership in the Empire, had, by his first wife, an elder son, Gratian, 
who reined and associated with liimself Theodoaius, eommonly called 
the Great. By hia second wife this First Valentinian had Valen- 
tinian the Second ; who, upon the death of hia brother Giatian, waa 
allowed to share the Empire by Theodoaiua. Theodosius, by his first 
wife, had two sons : Arcadius, who afterwards reigned as the Eastern 
or Byzantine Emperor, and Honorius, whose Western Reign was so much 
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generation the Empire, properly spenking, expired : for the 
seven shadows who succeeded, from Avitus and Majoriim to 
Jaliiia Nepos and Romulus Angastulus, were in no proper 
sense Eoraan Emperors : they were not even Emperors of the 
West, but had a limited kingdom in the Italian Peninsula. 
Valentininn the Third was, in any adequate sense, the last 
Emperor of the West 

But, in a fuller and ampler sense, recurring to what we 
have eaid of Diocletian and the tenor of his great revolution, 
we may affirm that Probus and Carus were the final repre- 
sentatives of the majesty of Eome ; for they reigned over 
the whole Empire, not yet incapable of sustaining its own 
unity ; and in them were still preserved, not yet obliterated 
by oriental effeminacy, those majestic features which refiected 
Republican Consuls, and, through them, the Senate and 
People of Rome. That which had offended Diocletian in 
the condition of the Roman Emperors was the grandest 
feature of their dignity. It is true that the peril of the 
office had become intolerable : each C^sar submitted to his 
sad inauguration with a certainty, liable even to hardly any 
disguise from the delusions of youthful hope, that for him, 
within the boundless Empire which he governed, there was 
no coast of safety, no shelter from the storm, no retreat, 
except the grave, from the dagger of the assassin. Gibbon 
has described the hopeless condition of one who should 
attempt to fly from lie wrath of the almost omnipresent 
Imperator. But this dire impossibility of escape was in the 
end dreadfully retaliated upon that Imperator. Persecutors 
and traitors were found everywhere ; and the vindictive or 
the ambitious subject found himself as omnipresent as the 
jealous or the offended Emperor. There was no escape open, 
illustrated by Stilioho, aad glorified hy tte poet Claudian in tie 
farewell mnaic of the Roman liarp. By a second wife, daughter to 
Valentinian the Flrsl, Tbeodosius had a daughter (half-sister, therefore, 
to Honorius), whose son was Valentinian the Third ; and through thix 
alliance it was that the two last Emperors of «onEpicuou3 mark united 
their two houses, and entwined then: separate ciphers, so that more grace- 
fully, and nith the commensnrate giandear of a double-headed eagle 
—looking east and west to the rising, but also, alas ! to the setUng sun 
—the brother Ctesars might take leave of the children of Eomnlus in the 
pathetic but lofty words of the departing gladiators, " Morituri, wa that 
are now to die, roa salvtamjis, make our farewell salntation to you " ! 
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sftya Gibbon, from Csesar ; true ; but neither was there any 
escape /or Cffisar. The crown of the Csesars was therefore a 
crown of thoma ; and it must he admitted that never in this 
world have rank and power been purchased at so awful a 
cost in tranquillity and peace of mind. The step f Cte ' 
throne were absolutely saturated with the blood ot th se wh 
had possessed it ; and so inesorable was that murd rous f te 
which overhung that gloomy eminence that at 1 n tl t 
demanded the spirit of martyrdom in him who ntur d t 
ajicend it In these circumstances some change w mp 
tively demanded. Human, nature was no longer q 1 1 h 
terrors which it was summoned to face. But the changes of 
Diocletian transmuted that golden sceptre into a base oriental 
alloy. They left nothing behind of what had so much 
challenged the veneration of man : for it was in the union 
of republican simplicity with the irresponsibility of illimitable 
power, it was in the antagonism between the merely human 
and approachable condition of Cfesar as a man and his divine 
supremacy as a potentate and king of kings, that the secret 
lay of his unrivalled grandeur. This perished utterly under 
the reforming hands of Diocletian. Ciesar only it was that 
could be permitted to extinguish Csesar ; and a Eoman Im- 
perator it was who, by remodelling, did in effect abolish, — 
by exorcising from its foul terrors, did in effect disenchant 
of its sanctity, — that imperatorial dignity which, having once 
perished, could have no second existence, and which was 
undoubtedly the sublimest incarnation of power, and a monu- 
ment the mightiest of greatness built by human hands, which 
upon this planet has been suffered to appear. 
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POSTSCRIPT IN 18591 

Tlie Ctesars, it may be rigtt to mention, was written in 
a situation whicli denied me the use of books ; so that, with 
the exception of a few pencilled extracts in a poekel^book 
from the Augustan History, I was obliged to depend upon my 
memory for materials, in ao far aa respected facts. These 
materials for the Western Empire are not more scanty than 
meagre ; and in that proportion so much the greater is the 
temptation which they offer to free and sceptical speculation. 
To this temptation I have yielded inteimittii^ly ; but, from 
a fear (perhaps a cowardly fear) of being classed as a dealer 
in licentious parados, I checked myself exactly where the 
largest licence might have been properly allowed to a bold 
spirit of incredulity. In particular, I cannot bring myself to 
believe, nor ought therefore to have assumed the tone of a 
believer, in the inhuman atrocities charged upon the earlier 
Cieears. Guided by my own instincts of truth and prob- 
ability, I should, for instance, have summarily exploded the 
moat revolting among the crimes imputed to Kero. But too 
often writers who have been compelled to deal in ghastly 
horrors form a taste for such scenes, and sometimes, as may 
be seen eiemplified in those who record the French " Reign 
of Terror," become angrily credulous, and impatient of the 
slightest hesitation in going along with the maniacal exoesaea 
recorded. Apparently Suetonius suffered from that morbid 

' This appeared originally ae part of De Qnincey's Preface to voL i 
of his Colleoted Writings ; which volume contained tlie reprint of his 
Cixsors. — M. 
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appetite. Else would he have countenanced the hyperbolical 
extravagances curre t 1 t tl murder of Agrippina 1 
What motive had N f ni d ring his mother ? or, 
assuming the alighte t m ti wh t d fficulty in accomplish- 
ing this murder by t g ? What need for the 
elaborate contrivan (as m m costly pantomime) of 
seK-disaolving ships B t w g all this superfluity of 
useless mechanism, wh h b j eq ir g many hands in work- 
ing it must have m 1 plied th mplices in the crime, 
and have published h te t t 11 Home, how do these 
statements tally with th m t t scrt of the lady herself, 
upon reaching land, to the aSectionate sympathy of her son 1 
Upon this sympathy she counted : bat how, if all Rome knew 
that, like a hunted hare, she was then running on the traces 
of her last double before receiving her death-blow 1 Such a 
crime, so causeless as regarded provocation, so objectless as 
regarded purpose, and so revolting to the primal impulses of 
nature, would, unless properly viewed as the crime of a maniac, 
have alienated from Nero even his poor simple nurse and 
other dependants, who showed for many years after his 
death the strength of their attachment by adorning his grave 
with flowers, and by inflicting such vindictive insults as they 
could upon the corpse of his antagonist, Galba. 

Meantime, that he might be insane, and entitled tK) the 
excuse of insanity, is possible. If not, what a monstrous 
part in the drama is played by the Roman People, who, after 
this alleged crime, and believing in it, yet sat with tranquillity 
fa) hear his musical performances I But a taint of insanity 
certainly did prevail in the blood of the earlier Cfesars, i.e. 
down to Nero. 

Over and above this taint of physical insanity, we should 
do well to allow for the preternatural tendency towards moral 
insanity generated and nursed by the anomalous situation of 
the Imperator, — a situation unknown before or since ; in 
which situation the licence allowed to the individual, after 
ihe popular comitia had virtually become extinct, hid too 
often from his eyes the perilous fact that in one solitary 
direction, — viz. in regard to the representative functions 
which he discharged as embodying the Roman Majesty, — he, 
the supreme of men upon Earth, had a 
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discretionary power of action than any slave upon whose 
neck Le troda Better for hiin, for his own comfort in liviiig, 
and for his chance of quiet in dying, that he should violate 
the moral sense by every act of bloody violence or hrut^ 
appetite than that he should trifle with the heraldic sanctity 
of his Imperatorial robe. 
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Fob a period of centuries there has existed an enigma, dark 
and insoluble as that of the Sphiiui, in the text of Suetonius. 
Isaac Casauhon, aa modest as he was learned, had vainly 
besieged it ; then, in a mood of revolting arrogance, Joseph 
Scaliger ; Emesti, Gronovius, many others ; and all without 
a gleam of success. Had the treadmill been awarded (as 
might have been wished) to failure of attempts at solution, 
under the constructioa of havii^ traded in false hopes, — in 
smoke-selling, as the Roman law entitled if, — one and all of 
these big-wigs must have mounted that aspiring machine of 
TantaluB, nokntes vokntes. 

The passage in Suetonius which so excruciatingly (hut bo 
unprofltably) has tormented the wits of such scholars as have 
sat in, judgment upon it through a period of three hundred 
and fifty years arises in the t«nth section of his Domitian. 
That prince, it seems, had displayed in his outset considerable 
promise of moral excelleaee ; in particular, neither rapacity 
nor cruelty was then apparently any feature in his character. 
Both qualities, however, found a pretty lai^e and early 
development in his advancing career, but cmelty the largest 

' Date of original publication tas eludad my Besrch r reprinted by 
Db Quincey in 1869 in vol. i of his Collected Writings.— In the 
Preface to tlint volume, after admitting that there might be room for 
doubt as Co some of hie other historicBl conjectuies ia the volume, he 
added : — " But no such licence estends to Uie case of jEUus Lamia. 
" In that case I acknowledge no shadow of doubt. I have a list of 
" conjectural decipherings applied by classical doctors to desperate 
" lesions and abscesses in the t«it of famous classic authors ; and I am 
" really ashamed to Bay that ray own emendation stands faeik princes 
" among them all. I must repeat, however, that this pre-eminence 
" is only that of luclt ; and I must remind the critic that, in judging 
" of this case, te most not do as one writer did on the firat publication 
" of this little paper : viz. entirely lose sight of the main incident in 
" the legend of Oipheus and Enrydice. Never perhaps on this earth. 
" was so threiiening a whisper, a whisper so portentonsly significant, 
" ottered between man and man in a single word, as in that secret 
" suggestion of an Orplieiitic voice where a V!\fe was concerned." — M. 
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and earliest. By way of iUustvation, Suetonius rohearses a 
list of distinguished men, clothed with senatorian or even 
consular rank, whom he had put to death upon allegations 
the most frivolous ; amongst them, Aelius Lamia, a nohle- 
man whose wife he had torn from, him by open and insulting 
violence. It may be as well to cite the esact words of 
Suetonius^: "Aelium Lamiam (interemit) ob suspicioBos 
quidem, verum et veteres et innosios, jocos ; qii6d post 
ahductam usorem laudanti vocem suam diierat, Heii taceo, 
quidque Tito hortanti se ad alteram matrimonium re- 
sponderat /iii xal ai yo./i^o'ai fieAfis"; — Ai^licb, "Aelius 
Lamia he put to death n t f certain jests ; jests liable 

to Bome jealousy, but n th th h nd, of old standing, and 
that had in fact p d h 1 sa as regarded practical 
consequences,— namely th 1 1 who praised his voice as 

a singer he had reph d H v, ta and that, on another 
occasion, in reply to th E p Titus, when urging him to 
a. second marriage, he h d aid Wh t now, I suppose you arc 
looking out for a wife ? " 

The latter jest is intelligible enough, stinging, and in a 
high degree witty. As if the young men of the Flavian 
family could fancy no wives but such as they had won by 
violence from other men, he affects in a bitter saMasm to take 
for granted that Titus, in counselling his friends to marry, 
was simply contemplating the first step towards creating a 
fund of eligible wives. The primal qualification of any lady 
as a consort being in Flavian eyes that she had been torn 
away violently from a friend, it became evident that the 
preliminary step towards a Flavian wedding was to persuade 
some incantious friend into marrying, and thus putting him- 
self into a capacity of being robbed. Such, at least in the 
stinging jest of Lamia, was the Flavian rule of conduct. 

' The original Latin seems singularly oareliffis : every (even though 
inatteutive) reader says— /nnoKios, hannleEB ! But, if these jests were 
harmless, how could he call them impiciosos, calculated to rouse sns- 
picion ? TliB way to justify the drift of Suelanius in reconcilement 
with his precise words b thus : on Rcconnt of certain repartees which 
undeniably hful borne a sense justifying some iineaeineas aad jealonsy 
at the time of utterauoe. but which the event had shown to be practi- 
cally harmless, whatever had been the Intention, and which were now 
obsolete. 
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hiijus Lamiffi dicti. Nam, quod putant Hen taceo suapinam 
esse ejus, — indicem doloris ob abductam uxorem magui sed 
latentis, — nobis non ita videtur ; sed notatam potius fuisse 
tyrannidem principia, qui omnia in suo genere pulchra et 
eicellentia possessoiibus eriperet, unde necessitas inoumbebat 
sua bona dissimulandi celandique." In Englisb tbus : — 
" Not at all satisfactory to me are the commentators in the 
explanation of the dictum (here equivalent to dicterium) of 
Lamia. For, whereas they imagine Hen taceo to be a sigh 
of his — the record and indication of a sorrow, great though 
concealed, on behalf of the wife that had been violently torn 
away from him — me, I confess, the case does not atrilie iu 
that light ; but rather that a satiric blow was aimed at the 
despotism of the sovereign prince, who tore away from their 
possessors all objects whatsoever marked by beauty or dis- 
tinguished merit in their own peculiar class : whence arose a 
pressure of necessity for dissembling and hiding their own 
advantages " ■ — " Sic esse exponeaAwn" that such is the true 
interpretation (continues Casaubon), " doeeat ilia verba, 
LiUDANTI VOCEM SHAM : " (we are instructed by these words r 

TO ONE WHO PRAISED HIS SINOINO VOICE). 

Tliis commentary was obscure enough, and did no parti- 
cular honour to the native good sense of Isaac Casaubon, 
usualiy so conspicuous. For, whilst proclaiming a settle- 
ment, in reality it settled nothing. Naturally, it made but 
a feeble impression upon the scliolara of the day ; and, not 
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long after the publication of the book, Caaaulion received 
from Joseph Scaliger a friendly but gascoradiiig letter, in 
which that great Hcholai brought forward a new reading— 
namely, euranTiu, to which he assigned a profound technical 
value as a musical term, No person even affected Ui un- 
derstand Scaliger. Casaubon himself, while treating so 
celebrated a man with kind and considerate deference, yet 
frankly owned that, in all his vast reading, he had never met 
with this Greek word in such a wensa But, withont entering 
into any dispute upon that verbal question, and conceding to 
Scaliger the word and his own interpretation of the word, no 
man could understand in what way this new resource was 
meant to affect the ultimate question at iasue : namely, the 
extrication of the passage from that thick darkness which 
overshadowed it. 

" As you vxre " (to speak in the phraseology of military 
drill) was in effect the word of command. All things revetted 
to their original condition. And two centuries of darkness 
again enveloped this misolved or insoluble perplexity of Eoman 
Literature. The darkness had for a few moments seemed to 
be unsettling itself in preparation for flight : but immediately 
it rolled back again ; and thioi^h seven generations of men 
this ■terkness was heavier, because now loaded with disap- 
pointment, and in that degree less hopeful than before. 

At length, then, I believe, all things are ready for the 
explosion of a catastrophe. "Which catastrophe," I hear 
some malicious reader whispering, "is doubtless destined to 
glorify himself" (meaning the unworthy writer of this little 
paper). I cannot deny it. A truth is a truth, And, since no 
medal, nor riband, nor cross of any known order, is disposable 
for the most brilliant successes in dealing with desperate (or 
what may be called amdemiud) passages in pagan literature, — 
mere sloughs of despond that yawn across the pages of many 
a heathen dog, poet and orator, that I could mention, — so 
much the more reasonable it is that a laige allowance should 
be served out of boasting and self-glorification to all those 
whose merits upon this field national governments have 
neglected to proclaim. The Scaligers, both lather and son, 
I believe, acted tipon this doctrine ; and drew largely by 
anticipation upon that reversionary bank which they con- 
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ceived to lie answerable for suoli drafts. Josepli Scaliyer, 
it strikes me, was drunk when he wrote his letter on the 
present occasion, and in that way failed to see (what 
Casauhon saw clearly enough) that he had commenced shout- 
ing before he was out of the wood. For my own. part, if I 
go so far aa tfl say that the result promises, in tie Frenchman's 
phrase, " to cover me with glory," I beg the reader to re- 
member tJiat the idea of "covering" is of most variable extent; 
the glory may envelop one in a voluminous robe, a prineely 
niantle liiat may require a long suite of train-bearers, or may 
pinch and vice one's arms into that succinct garment (now 
superannuated) which some eighty years ago drew its name 
from the distii^uished Whig family in England of Spencer. 

All heii^ now ready, and the arena being cleared of 
competitors (for I suppose it is fully nnderstood that every- 
body but myaeK has retired from the contest), Jet it be clearly 
nnderstood what it is that the contest turns upon. Supposing 
that one had been called, lite (Edipua of old, to a turn-up 
with that venerable girl the Sphiiis, most essential it would 
have been that the clerk of the cmrrae (or however you 
designate the judge, the umpire, &c.) should have read the 
riddle propounded ; how else judge of the solution 1 At 
present the elements of the case to be decided stand thus : — 

A Eoman noble — a man, in fact, of senatorial rank, — has 
been robbed, robbed with violence, and with cruel scorn, of 
a lovely young wife, to whom he was most tenderly attached. 
But by whom 1 the indignant reader demands. By a 
younger son >■ of the Eoman Emperor Vespaaiaa. For some 

' But holding ■what rank, and wliat precise station, at the time of 
the antm^te ? At this point I aclinowledge a difflcultj. The criminal 
was in this ease Domitian, the younger son of the tenth Cffisar, viz. of 
Vesiiaaian ; 2dly, younger brother of Titus, the eleventh Ciesar ; and 
liimself, Sdly, under th« name of Somitian, the twelftli of the Cnesars. 
Now the difficulty lies here, which yet I have never seen noticed in 
any book: was this violence perpetrated heforo or after Domitian's 
assumption ol the purple! It after, how, then, could the injured 
hushand have received that advice from Titus (as to reiiairing his loss 
by a second marriage) which Euggested the earliest /urn-mot between 
Titna and Lamia ? Yet, again, if not after but before, how was it tkit 
Lamia had not invoked the protection of Veapasian, or of Titus — the 
latter of whom enjoyed a theatrically fine reputation for equity and 
moderation ! By the way, another bon-moi arose out of this brutal 
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years tlie wrong has Ijeen borne in silence ; the sufFerer 
knew himself to be powerless as against such an oppressor ; 
and that to show symptoms of impotent hatred was but to 
call down thunderbolts upon his own Lead. Generally, there- 
fore, prudence had guided him. Patience had been the word ; 
silence, and below all the deep, deep word, isateh and wait ! 
It is, however, an awful aggravation of such afflictions that 
the lady herself might have co-operated in the later stages of 
the tragedy with the purposes of the imperial ruffian. Lamia 
had been suffered to live, because as a living man he yielded 
up into the hands of his tormentor his whole capacity of 
suffering ; no part of it esca,ped the hellish range of his 
enemy's eye. But this advantage for the torturer had also 
ita weak and doubtful side. Use and monotony might secretly 
be wearing away the edge of the organs on and through which 
the corrosion of the inner heart proceeded. And, when that 
point was reached — a callousnesfl which neutralized the 
further powers of the tormentor, — it then became the true 
policy of such a fiend (as being his one sole unexhausted 
resource) to inflict death. On the whole, therefore, putting 
together the facts of the case, it seema to have been resolved 
that he should die, but previously that he should drink 
off a final cup of anguish, the bitterest that had yet been 
offered. The lady herseK, again, had she also suffered in 
sympathy with her martyred husband i That must have 
been known to a certainty in the outset of the case by hiin 
that knew too profoundly on what terms of love they had 
lived. Possibly to resist indefinitely might have menaced 
herself with ruin, whilst offering no benefit to her husband. 
There is besides this dreadful feet, placed ten thousand times 

Domitian's evil reputation, He Lafl a taste for petty cruelties ; 
especially upon the common house-fly, which in the Syrian mythology 
enjoys the condescending patronage of the god Belzebnb. Plies did 
Cieaat masaacre in spite of Belzebub by bushels ; and the carnage was 
the gi'eater because this ApoUyon of files was always armed ; since the 
metallic stylus, with which the Koman ploughed his waxen tablets in 
writing memoranda, was the bast of weapons In a pitched battle with 
a iiy ; in fact, Csesar had au unfair advantage. Meantime this habit 
of his had become notorious ; and one day a man, wisliing for a private 
audience, inquired in the antechambers if Csesar were alone. Quite 
alone, w.is tlie reply. "Are you snre ? Is nobody with him!" 
Nobody ; not so muck as o, fly {iis musat qiiidem). 
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on recoitl, that the very goodness of the human heart ill BUch 
a case ministers fuel to the iiiorai degraiktion of a female 
comhataiit. Any woman, and exactly in proportion to the 
moral sensibility of her nature, iinds it painful to live in the 
same house with a man not odiously repulsive in manners or 
in person on terms of etemaJ hostility. What it was circum- 
stantially that passed long since has been overtaken and 
swallowed up by the vast oblivions of time. This only 
survives — namely, that what Lamia had said gave signal 
offence in the highest quarter, was not foi^tten, and that 
his death followed eventually. But what was it that he did 
say 1 That is precisely the question, and the whole question, 
which we have to answer. At present we know, and we do 
no< know, what it was that he said. "We find bequeathed to 
us by history the munificent legacy of two words, involving 
eight letters, which in their present forai,-^with submission 
to certain grandees of classic literature, more particularly to 
the scoundrel Joe Scaliger (son of the old original ruffian 
J. C. Scaliger), — mean exactly nothing. These two words 
must be regarded as the raw material upon which we have 
to work ; and out of these we are required to turn out a 
rational, but also, be it observed, a memorably caustic, saying 
for Aelius Lamia, under the following five conditions : First, 
it must allude to his wife, as one that is lost to liim irrecover- 
ably ; secondly, it must glance at a gloomy tyrant who bars 
him from rejoining her ; thirdly, it must reply to the com- 
pliment which had been paid to the sweetness of his own 
voice ; fourthly, it should in strictness contain some allusion 
calculated not only to irritate, but even to alarm or threaten 
Ms jealous and vigilant enemy, — else how was it suspicious ! 
fifthly, doing all these things, it ought also to absorb, as its 
own main elements, the eight letters contained in the present 
senseless words-^"Jfeu taceo." 

Here is a monstrous quantity of work to throw upon any 
two words in any possible language. Even Sh^spere's 
clown,* when challenged to furnish a catholic answer appli- 
cable to all conceivable occasions, cannot do it in less than 
nine letters, namely. Oh lord, sir ! I, for my part, satisfied 
that the existing form of Hev, taceo was mere indictable and 

' See All's Wdi that End:s WeU, Act ii. Scene 2. 
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punisliable nonsense, but yet that this nonsense must enter 
as chief element into the stinging sense of Lamia, gazed for 
I cannot tell how many weeks (weeks, indeed ! say yeaxs), 
at tieae impregnable letters, viewing them sometimes as a 
fortress that I was called upon to escalade, Eometimes as an 
anagram that I was called upon to re-oi^anize into the life 
which it had lost through some dislocation of armngement 
One day I looked at it through a microscope ; next day I 
looked at it from a distance through a telescope. Then I 
reconnoitred it downwards from the top round of a ladder ; 
then upwards, in partnership with Truth, from the bottom of 
a well Finally, the result in which I landed, and which 
fulfilled all the conditions laid down, was this ;■ — Let me 
premise, however, what at any rate the existing darkness 
attests, that some disturbance of the text must in some way 
have arisen ; whether from the gnawing of a rat, or the 
spilling of some obliterating fluid at this point of some 
unique MS. It is sufficient for us that the vital word has 
survived. T suppose, therefore, that Lamia had replied to 
the friend who praised the sweetness of his voice, "Sweet, is 
it 1 Ah, would to Heaven it might prove eo sweet as to be 
even Orpheutic ! " Ominous in this case would be the word 
Orpheutio to the ears of Domitian ; for every schoolboy 
knows that this means a imfe-TevoJcing voice. Let me remark 
that there is such a legitimate word as Orpheataceam ; and in 
that case the Latin repartee of Lamia would stand thus : 
Suavem dixisti ? Qaam, veUem, et Orpheutaceam. But^ perhaps, 
reader, you fail to recognise in this form our old friend Sen 
tacfo. But here he is to a certainty, in spite of the rat : and 
in a different form of letters the compositor will show him 
to yott as— ueifom et Orp [HEU TACEAM]. Here, then, 
shines out at once — (I) Eurjdice the lovely wife ; (3) detained 
by the gloomy tyrant Pluto ; (3) who, however, is forced into 
surrendering her to her husband, whose voice (the sweetest 
ever known) drew stocks and stones to follow him, and finally 
his wife ; (4) the word Orpheutic involves, therefore, an alarm- 
ing threat, showing that the hope of recovering the lady still 
survived ; (6) we now find involved in the restoration all the 
eighty or perhaps nine, letters of the erroneous {and for eo 
long a time unintelligible) form. 
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It would be thought atrange indeed if there should exist a 
lai^e, a memorable, seclion of History, traversed liy many a 
scholar with various objects, reviewed by many a reader in a 
spirit of anxious scrutiny, and yet to this hour misunder- 
stood ; erroneously appreciated ; its tendencies mistaken, and 
its whole meaning, import, value, not so much inadequately 
as falsely, ignorantly, perversely, deciphered, fwrtd /acie, 
one would pronounce this impossible. Nevertheless it is a 
truth ; and it is a solemn truth ; and what gives to it this 
solemnity is tlie mysterious meaning, the obscure hint of a 
still profounder meaning in the background, which begins to 
dawn upon the eye when first piercing the darkness now 
resting on the subject 

Perhaps no one arc or segment detached from the total 
cycle of human records promises so much beforehand, bo 
much instruction, so much gratification to curiosity, so much 
splendour, so much depth of interest, as the great period— 
the systole and diastole, flux and reflux— of the Western 
Roman Empire. Its parentage was magnificent and Titanic. 
It was a birth out of the death-struggles of the colossal 
Republic ; its foundations were laid by that sublime dictator, 
" the foremost man of all this world," who was unquestionably 
for comprehensive talents the Lucifer, the Prot^onist, of all 

• In Blacliimod for November 1839, with the sub-title "On the 
True Relntlocs to Civilization and Barbaristu of the Roman Western 
Empire " : not reprinted by De Qniucey in his edition of his Collective 
Writings, probably becnuse it was one of the papers he had not over- 
taken in his task of revision. — M. 
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Antiquity. lU range, tte compass of its extent, was appal- 
ling ta the imagination. Coming last amongst what are 
called the Great Monarchies of Prophecy, it was the only one 
which realized in perfection the idea of a monarchia, being 
(except for Parthia and the great fahle of India beyond it) 
strictly coincident with ^ oiKov/ievrj, or the Civilized World. 
Civilization and this Empire were commensurate : they were 
jnterchai^eable ideas, and co-extensive. Finally, the path 
of this great Empire, throi^h its arch of progress, synchronized 
with that of Christianity : the ascending orbit of each was 
pretty nearly the same, and traversed the aame series of 
generations. These elements, in combination, seemed to 
promise a succession of golden harvests : &om the specular 
station of the Augustan age, the eye caught glimpses by 
anticipation of some glorious El Dorado for human hopes. 
What was the practical result for our historic experience ? 
Answer — A sterile Zaarrah. Prelibations, as of some 
heavenly vintage, were inhaled by the Vii^ls of the day, 
looking forward in the spirit of prophetic rapture ; whilst, in 
the very sadness of truth, from that age forwards the Roman 
World drank from stagnant marshes. A paradise of roses was 
prefigured ; a wilderness of thorns was found. 

Even this feet has been missed— even the bare fact has 
been overlooked ; much more the causes, the principles, the 
philosophy of this fact. The rapid barbarism which closed 
in behind Ciesar's chariot wheels has been hid by the pomp 
and equipt^e of the imperial court. The vast power and 
domination of the Eoman Empire, for the three centuries 
which followed the battle of Aotium, have dazzled the 
historic eye, and have had the usual reaction on the power of 
vision : a dazzled eye is always left in a condition of dark- 
ness. The Battle of Aclium was followed by the final 
conquest of Egypt, That conquest rounded and integrated 
the glorious Empire ; it was now circular as a shield — 
orbicular as the disk of a planet : the great Julian arch was 
now locked into the cohesion of granite by its last key-stone. 
From that day forward, for three hundred years, there was 
silence in the world : no muttering was heard ; no eye 
Mrinked beneath the wing. Winds of hostility might still 
rave at intervals: but it was on the outside of the mighty 
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Empire it waa at a dreamlike difltanci, , and, like the 
stoimB that Leat against S3me moimmentil castle, ' and at 
fte doors and ivindows seem to c^li," tliey rather initated 
and vivified the sense of eeomity tlian at all disturbed i|g 
luxunous lull 

That seemed to all men the i-onsummation of polificil 
wisdom, the ultimate olject of all strife, tte very euthanisy 
of nar Extept on some fihulous frontier, armies seemed 
gay pageants of the Roman rank rather tlian nvceiBniy 
bulwarks of the Roman power spenr and shield were idle 
trophies of the past the trumpet spoke not to the alarmed 
throng, " Hush, ye palpitations ot Rome ! " was the cry of 
the superb Aurelian,^ from his far-off pavilion in the deserts 
of the Euphrates — "Hush, fluttering heart of the Eternal 
City ! Fall back into slumber, ye wars, and rumours of 
wars ! Turn, upon your couches of down, ye Children of 
Eomulus — sink back into your voluptuous repose ! We, your 
almighty Armies, have chased into darkness those phantoms 
that had broken your dreams. We have chased, we have 
besieged, we have crucified, we bavo slain." — " NihU est, 
StmiAild Quirites, guod tvm&re possiiis. Ego effidam, Me dt 
aliqua ioUcitudo Romano. Vacate iud/U, vacate circeimtnis. 
Nos public(E neeeisitaies teneant : voa ocevpent ■ooiv^tates." — 
Did ever Siren warble so dulcet a song to eara already 
prepossessed and medicated with spells of Circean effeminacy J 

But in this world all things re-act ; and the very extremity 
of any force is the seed and nneleus of a counter-agency. 
You might have thought it as easy (in the words of Shak- 
spere) to 

"Wound the loud ■winds, or with Ije-mook'd-at etiibs 
Kill the still-closing waters," 

as to violate the majesty of the imperial eagle, or to ruffle 

' ' Of the superb Aimlian" :— The particular occasion was the 
manrcection m the East of which the ostensible leaders were the great 
lieutenants of Palmyra — Odenathvia, and his widow, Zenobia. The 
alaini at Borne was out of all proportion ta the danger, and well 
illuatrated the force of the great hiattoiaD's aphorism, Omne ignntma 
pro HiBffniAj). In one sentence of his despatch, Auceliaa aimed at a 
contest with th* great Julian gasconade of Veni, itirfi, vici. His words 
are — ,F^nifiniws, oisedimve, enictovmua, oattdimiui. 
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"one dowie that's in his plume." But luxurious ease is the 
surest harhiiigei of pain ; and the dead lulls of tropical seas 
are the immediate forerunners of toma<!oes. The more 
absolute ivas the security obtained by Ciesar for his people, 
the more inevitahle was his own rain. Scarcely had Aurelian 
Eung hia requiem to the agitationa of Rome hefore a 
requiem was sung by his assassins to his own warlike 
spirit. Scarcely had Prohus, another Aurelian, proclaimed 
the eternity of peace, and, hy way of attesting his own 
martial supremacy, had commanded " that the hrazen throat 
of war should cease to roar," when the trumpets of the four 
■winds proclaimed his own death hy murder. Not as any- 
thing estraordinary ; for, in fact, violent death — death by 
assassination — was the regular portal (the pwia Libitina, or 
funeral gate) through which the Otesais passed out of this 
world ; and to die in their beds was the very rare exception 
to the stem rule of fate. Not, therefore, as in iteeK at all 
noticeable, but because this particular murder of Probus 
stands scenically contrasted with the great vision of Peace 
which he fancied as lying in clear revelation hefore him, 
permit ua, hefore we proceed with our argument, to rehearse 
his golden promises. The sabres were already unsheathed, 
the shirt-sleeves were already pushed up from those murderous 
hands which were to lacerate his throat and to pierce his 
heart, when he ascended the Ksgah from which he descried 
the Saturnian ages to succeed ;—"jBrm," said he, "mMites 
non necessarios habebimus. Bomanvs jam miles erit nuUus, 
Omnia possidebimui. Resjmiliea orfcis terrarum, wMjiw seeura, 
noH arma fabricabil. Boves habehunt'Wr aratro : egwiM nascetur 
ad pacem. Nulla erant bella, nulla, capHvtias. Ubigue pax : 
ubique Eomance leges : ulrique Jiidiees noMri." The historian 
himself, tame and creeping as he is in his ordinary style, 
warms in sympathy with the Emperor : his diction blazes up 
into a sudden explosion of prophetic grandeur : and he 
adopts all the views of Csesar. " Nonne omnes barbaras 
nationes snhjecerat pedibus!" he demands with lyrical 
tumult, and then, while confessing the immediate dis- 
appointment of his hopes, thus repeats the great elements of 
the public felicity whenever they should be realized by a 
Cjesar equally martial for others, hut more fortunate for him- 
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BeK :-— " ^Umos tkesauros haberet Somana SeqitMica. Nihil 
ea^penderetur a prineipe ; nihil a possessore redderetur. Attrewti 
profedo sicvlwm, prcmi/iitAai. Nulla fittwra erant easlra : 
nvtquam litwus awditndus ; arma non eramt fahricomda. 
Populua iete miliiantiwm, qui nvnc bellis ciiAlilms EempubHcam 
veaxU " — ay ! how was thai to be absorbed 1 How would that 
vaat crowd of half-pay emeriti employ itself ? " Aroiret : 
slvdiii iwyvmber^ : eruAiretur arlibvi: navigaret." Attd he 
closes his prophetic raptures thus : " Adds qvod nuUtis 
occideretu/r in hello. Dii honi ! quid tandem vos offmderet 
RespiibUat Eomana, ciii tatem principem sustidistis ? " 

Eveii in his lamentations, it is dear that he luoanis ae for 
a blessing delayed- — not finally deaied. The land of promise 
still lay, as before, in steady vision below his feet ; only that 
it waited for some happier Augustus, who, in the great lottery 
of Caesarian destinies, might happen to draw the rare prize 
of a prosperous reign not prematurely blighted by the 
assassin ; with whose purple alowrgis might mingle no fasdiB 
of crape, with whose imperial laurels might entwine no 
ominous cypress. The hope of a millennial armistice, of an 
eternal rest for the earth, was not dead ; once again only, 
and for a time, it was sleeping in abeyance and expectation. 
That blessing, that millennial blessing, it seems, might be 
the gift of Imperial Rome. 

11. — Well : and why not 1 the reader demands. What 
have we to say against it ? This Casai, or that historian, 
may have carried his views a little too far, or too pre- 
maturely ; yet, after all, the very enormity of what they 
promised must be held to argue the enormity of what had 
been accomplished. To give any plansibility to a scheme of 
perpetual peace, war must already have become rare, and 
must have been banished to a prodigious distanc*. It was 
no longer the hearths and the altars, home and religious 
worship, which quaked under the tumults of war. It was 
the purse which suffered ; the exchequer of the stale ; 
secondly, the exchequer of each individual ; thirdly, and in 
the end, the interests of agriculture, of commerce, of navi- 
gation. This is what the historian indicates in promising 
his brother Romans that " omma pomdehiimn" : by which, 
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perhaps, he did not mean to lay the stress on. " omnia," as if, 
in addition to their own property, they were to hare that of 
alien or frontier nations, but (laying tlie stress on the word 
'possid^bmmj meant to Bay, with regaid to property already 
their own — " We shall no longer hold it as joint proprietois 
with the state, and as liable to fluctuating taxation, but shall 
henceforwarda posieas it in aljsolute exclusive property." 
This is what he indicates in saying " Boves kahehitiiur UTatro " : 
that is, the oxen, one and all available for the plough, shall 
no longer be open U) the everlasting claims of the public 
framentarii for conveying supplies to the frontier armies. 
This is what he indicates in saying, of the individual liable 
to military service, tliat he should no longer live to slay -or 
to be alain, for barren bloodshed or violence, but that hence- 
forth " araret " or " navigard." All these passages, by pointing 
the expectations emphatically to benefits of purse exonerated, 
and industry emancipated, sufficiently argue the class of 
interests which then suffered by war : that it was the 
interests of private property, of agricultural improvement, of 
commercial industry, upon which exclusively fell the evils of 
3 belligerent state under the Eoman Empire : and there 
already lies a mighty blessing achieved for social existence 
when sleep is made sacred and thresholds secure, when the 
temple of human life is safe, and the temple of female 
honour is hallowed, These great interests, it is admitted, 
were sheltered under the mighty dome of the Eoman Empire : 
that is already an adiance made towards the highest civil- 
ization ; and this is not shaken because a particular 
Emperor should be extravagant, or a particular Historian 
romantic. 

No, certainly ; but stop a moment at this point ! Civil- 
ization, to the extent of security for life and the primal 
rights of man, necessanly grows out of every strong govern- 
ment. And it follows also that, as this government widens 
ifa sphere, as it pushes back its frontiers ultra et Qararniantas ei 
Indas, in that proportion will the danger diminish (for in fact 
the possibility diminishes) of foreign incursions. The sense 
of permanent security from conquest, or from the inroad of 
marauders, must of course have been prodigiously increased 
when the nearest standing army of Borne was beyond the 
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Tigris caul the Inn, as compared ivitli those times whea 
Carthage, Spain, Gaul, Macedon, presented a ring-fence of 
venomous rivals, ajid when every little nook in the Eastern 
Mediterranean swarmed with pirates. Thus far, inevitably, 
the E<>man police, planting one foot of his golden compasses 
in the same eternal centre, and with the other describing an 
arch continually wider, must have banished all idea of public 
enemies, and have deepened the sense of security beyond 
calculation. Thus far we have the benefits of police i and 
those are amongst the earliest blessings of civilization ; and 
they are one indispensable condition — what in logic is called 
the eonditUi sine qua n<m — for all the other blessings. But 
that, in other words, is a negative cause, — a cause which being 
absent, the effect is absent ; but uot the positive cause, or 
caiisa fftt^CTCTi^ which being present, the effect will be 
present The security of the Roman Empire was the indis- 
pensable condition, but not in itself a sufficient cause, of 
those other elements which compose a true civilization. 
Eome was the centre of a high police, which radiated to 
Parthia eastwards, to BritaJn westwards, but not of a high 
civilization. 

On the contrary, what we maintain is that the Eoman 
Civilization was imperfect ah mtro— imperfect in its central 
principle ; was a piece of watchwork that began to go down 
— to lose its spring — and was slowly retrograding to a dead 
stop from the very moment that it had completed its task of 
foreign conijuest : that it was kept going from the very first 
by strong reaction and antagonism ; that it fell into torpor 
from the moment when this antagonism ceased to operate ; 
that thenceforwards it oscillated backwards violently to bar- 
barism ; that, left to its own principles of civilization, the 
Roman Empire was barbarizing rapidly from tte time of 
Trajan : that, abstracting from all alien agencies whatever, 
whether accelerating or retarding, and supposing Western 
Rome to have been thrown exclusively upon the resources 
and elasticity of her own proper civilization, she was crazy 
and superannuated by the time of Commodus — must soon 
have gone to pieoes^must have foundered ; and, under any 
possible benefit from favourable accidents co-operating witli 
alien forces, could not, by any great term, have retarded that 
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miserable flotioa of Italian vanity, always stigmatizing better 
men than theiiiwhes by the name of Barbarians ; and in fact 
we all know, that to be an Ultramontane is with them to be 
a Barbarian The horrible chaise against the Greeks of old, 
viz tlia,t sua tantum miravtur, a charge implying in its 
objects the last descent of narrow sensibility and of illiterate 
bigotry, m modern times has been true only of two nations ; 
and those two are the French and the Italians. But, waiving 
the topic, we affirm — and it is the purpose of our essay to 
affirm— that the barbarism of Rome grew out of Home her- 
self ; that those pretended barbarians — Gothic, Vandalish,! 
Lombard, or by whatever name known to Modem History^ — 
were in reality the restorers and regenerators of the effete 
Eoman intellect ; that, but for them, the indigenous Italian 
would probably have died out in scrofnla, madness, leprosy ; 
that the sixth or seventh century would have seen the utter 
' "Pretended barbarians, Goikic, Vandalis/i," etc.— Hail it been 
true that these tramontane people were as ferocious in mannars or 
appearance as was alleged, it vfould not therefore have fDllowed that 
they were barbarous ia their modes of tliinJiing and feeling ; or, if that 
also had been true, surely it became the Romans to recollect what very 
barbarians, both in mind, and mannara, and appearance, were Eome of 
their own Ctesars. Meantime it appears that not only Alarlc the 
Gkith, but even AttUa the Han, in popnlai- repute the most absolute 
Ogre of all the Transalpine invaders, turns out in mora thoughtful 
representations to Lava been a prince of peculiarly mild demeanour, 
aud apparently upright character. 
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extinction of these Italian strulbrxgs: tor which opinion, if 
it were important, we could show cause But it w much 
less important to show cause in behalf of this negatno pro- 
position " that the Goths and Vandals were imt the harbarians 
of the western empire," than in hehalf of thia aflirmatue 
proposition, " that the Romans ivere." We do not wish, to 
overlay the suhject, hut simply to indicate a few of the many 
evidences which it is in o«i power to adduce. We mean to 
rely, for the present, upon four arguments, as exponents of 
the barharons and barharizing tone of feeling which, like so 
much moas or lichens, had gradually overgrown the Roman 
mind, and by the third century had strangled all healthy 
vegetation of natural and manly thought During this third 
century it was, in its latter half, that most of the Augustas 
History was probably composed. Laying aside the two 
Vietors, Dion Caseius, Ammianus Mareellinus, and a few 
more indirect notices of History during this period, there is 
little other authority for the annals of the Western Empire 
than this Augustan Hidory; and at all evente, this is the 
chief well-head of that History. Hither we must resort for 
most of the persoital biography and the portraiture of 
characters connected with that period ; and here only we 
find the regular aeries of princes — the whole gallery of 
Cffisars, from Trajan to the immediate predecessor of Dio- 
cletian. Tlie composition of this work has been usnally 
distributed amongst six authors, viz. Spartian, Capitoliaus, 
Lampridius, Voleatiua Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, and 
Vopisens.^ Their several shares, it ia true, have been much 
disputed to and fro ; and other questions have been raised, 
affecting the very eKistence of some amongst them. But all 
this is irrelevant to our present purpose ; which applies to 
the work, but not at all to the writers, excepting in so far 
as they (by whatever names known) were notoriously and 
demonstrably persona belonging to that era, trained in Roman 
habits of thinking, connected with the Court, intimate with 
the great Palatine offioers, and therefore presumably men of 
rank and education. We rely, in so far as we rely at all 
upon this work, upon these two among its characteristic 
features : 1st, Upon the quality and style of its biographic 

' See footnote, ante, p. 241.— >f. 
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notices ; 2dly, "Upon the remarkable uncertainty which hangs 
over all lives a little removed from the persona! ci^nisance 
or immediate era of the writer. Bul^ as respects, not the 
History, hut the subjects of the History, we rely, 3dly, Upon 
the peculiar traits of feeling which gradually began to dis- 
fignre the ideal conception of the Eoman Csesar in the minds 
of his subjects ; 4thly, Without reference to the Augustan 
History, or to the subjects of that History, we rely generally, 
for establishing the growing barbarism of Eome, upon the 
condition of the Eoraaa Literature after the period of the 
first twelve Osesars, 

IV.— First of all, we infer the increasing barbarism of the 
Eoman mind from the quality of the personal notices and 
portraitures eshibited thronghont these biographical records. 
The whole may be described by one word — Anecdotage. It is 
impossible to conceive the dignity of History more degraded 
than by the petty nature of the anecdotes which compose the 
bulk of the communications abont every Ctesar, good or bad, 
great or little. They are not merely domestic and purely 
personal, when they ought to have been Caesarian, Augustan, 
Imperatorial ; they pursue Csesar not only to his fireside, but 
into his bed-chamber, into his bath, into his cabinet, nay, 
even (st( honor auribus !) into his cabinet d'aieaiu^ ; not merely 
into the Palatine closet, but into the Palatine water-closet. 
Thus of Helic^balus we are told — "otivs wenins auro excepit 
— min^t myrrhinis et onychinis" ; that is, Ctesar's lasanum 
was made of gold, and his f/uttida was made of onyx, or of 
the undetermined myrrhme material. And so on with 
respect to the dresses of Gassar ; — how many of every kind 
ho wore in a week — of what material they were made — with 
what ornaments. So, again, with respect to the meals of 
Cfesar ; — what dishes, what condiments, what fruits, what 
confection prevailed at each course ; what wines he preferred ; 
how many glasses {cyalMs) he usually drank ; whether he 
drank more when he was angry ; whether he diluted his 
wine with water ; half-and-half, or how "i Did he get drunk 
often ? How many times a week ? What did he generally do 
when he was drunk ? How many chemises did he allow to his 
wife 1 How were they fringed ? At what cost per chemise ? 
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In this Strain — how truly worthy of the children, of 
Eomulua^how becoming to the descendants from Soipio 
Al'ricanus, from PauJus iEmiliua, from the colossal Marius 
and the godlike Jiiliiis— the whole of the Augustan History 
movea. There is a superb line in Lucan which represents 
the mighty phantom of Paulus standing at a hanquet to 
reproach or to alarm — 

" Et Pauli ingentem stare miraberis umbram ! " 

What a horror would have seized this Angnstan scribbler, 
this Eoman Tims, if he could have seen this " mighty 
phantom " at his elbow looking over Ms inanities ; and what 
a horror would have seized the phantom ! Once, in the 
course of his aulic memorabilia, the writer is struck with a 
sudden glimpse of such an idea ; and he reproaches himself 
for recording such infinite littleness. After reporting some 
anecdotes, in the usual Augustan style, about an Imperial 
rebelj — as, for instance, that he had ridden upon ostriches 
(which he saja was the next thing to flying) ; that he had 
eaten a dish of boiled hippopotamus ^ ; and that, having a 
fancy for tickling the catastrophes of crocodiles, he had 
anointed himself with crocodile fat, by which means he 
humbugged the crocodiles, ceasing to be Cteear, and passing 
for a crocodile, swimming and playuig amongst them : these 
glorious facts being recorded, he goes on to say — " Sed h/sc 
icire ^md prodest ? cwn et Livms et Sallustius taceanf res levee 
de iit fiwrMwi vitas scribendaa ompuennt Nan enim scirnvs 
quales mulos Oloditts hahuerU ; nee tttrum, Tuaco equo lederit 
CatiHna an SaTdo ; vel quali chlc^im/de Pompews Jisus fiierit, 
an purpura," No ; we do -not know. livy would have 
died in the high Eoman fashion before he would have 
degraded himself by such babble of nursery - maids or of 
palace pimps and eavesdroppers. 

But it is too evident that babble of this kind grew up not 
by any accident, but as a natural growth, and by a sort of 
physical necessity, from the condition of the Etiman mind 

' "Eaien adiah ()/ iKrUedhippopotam-ua" : — ^We once thought that 
some error might eiiat in the text—ediase for edidisse—und that a man 
exposed a hippopotamus at tlie games of the amphitheatre ; but we are 
now satisfied that he ate the liippopotamua. 
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after it had ceased to be excited by opposition in foreign 
nations. It was not merely the extinction of Repnbliean 
institutiona whicb operated ; that might operate as a co-cause ; 
but, had these institutions even survived, the unresisted 
energies of the Roman mind, having no purchase, nothing to 
push against, would have collapsed. The e^le, of all birds, 
would be the first to flutter and sink plumb down if the 
atmosphere should make no resistance to his winga. The 
first Roman of note wlio began this system of anecdotage 
was Suetonius. In him the poison of the degradation was 
much diluted by the strong remembrances, still surviving, of 
the mighty Republic The glorious sunset was still burning 
with gold and orange lights in the west. True, the disease 
had commenced ; but the habits of health were still strong 
for restraint and fof conflict with its power. Besides that, 
Suetonius graces his minutiae, and embalms them in amber, 
by the exquisite finish of his rhetoric But his case, coming 
so early among the Cassarian annals, is sufficient to show 
that tlie growth of such .History was a spontaneous groivth 
from the circumstances of the empire, viz. from the total 
collapse of all public antagonism. 

The next Literature in which the spirit of anecdotage 
arose was that of France. From the age of Louis Treize, or 
perhaps of Henri Quatre, to the Revolution, this species of 
chamber memoirs — this eavesdropping biography — prevailed 
so as to strangle authentic History. The parasitical plant 
absolutely killed the supporting tree. And one remark we 
will venture to make on that fact ; the French Literature 
would have been killed, and the national mind reduced to 
the slrulbntg condition, had it not been for the situation of 
France amongst other great kingdoms, making her liable to 
potent reactions from them. The Memoirs of France, — that 
is, the valetrde-ckmnbr^s archives substituted for the states- 
man's, the ambassador's, the soldier's, the politician's, — would 
have extii^ished all other historic composition, as in fact 
they Aearly did, but for the insulation of France amongst 
nations with more masculine habits of thought That saved 
France. Rome bad no such advantage ; and Rome gave 
way. The props, the buttresses, of the Roman intellect were 
all cancered and honeycombed by this dry-rot in her political 
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One excuse there is ; storme yield tragedies for 
the liistorian ; the dead calms of a universal monarchy leave 
him little but personal memoraiida. In such a case he ia 
nothing if he is not anecdotioal. 

V. — Secondly, we infer the harbariam of Eome, and the 
increasing barbarism, from the inconceivable ignorance which 
prevailed throughout the Western Empire as to the most 
ititerestir^ public facts that were not taken down on the 
epot by a tachyffraph'os or short-hand reporter. Let a few 
years pass, and everything was forgotten about everybody. 
Within a few years after the death of Aurelian, though a 
kind of saint amongst the Armies and the Populace of Eome 
[for to the Senate he was odious), no person, could tell who 
was the Emperor's mother, or where slie lived ; though she 
must have been a woman of station and notoriety in her 
lifetime, having been a high priestess at some temple un- 
known. Alexander Sevenis, a very interesting Csesar, who 
recalls to an Englishman the idea of his own Edward the 
8ixtb,^both as a prince equally amiable, equally disposed 
to piety, eq^ually to reforms, and because, like EdwaiS, he 
was so placed with respect to the succession and position of 
his reign, between unnatural monsters and bloody exter- 
minators, as to reap all the benefit of contrast and soft 
relief ; — this Alexander was assassinated. That was of 
course. But still, though the fact waa of course, the motives 
often varied, and the circumstances varied ; and the reader 
would be glad to know, in. Shakspere's language, "for which 
of his virtues " it was deemed requisite to murder him ; as 
also, if it would not be too much trouble to the historian, 
wlu> might be the murderers, and what might be their 
rank, and their names, and their recompense— whether a 
halter or a palace. But nothing of all tliis can be learned. 
And why ? All had been forgotten.^ Lethe had sent all 

' " All had been forgotten " : — It is true that the Auguston writer, 
rather than appear to know nothiog at all, tells a most idle fable about 
n 3curra having intruded into Ctewr's tent, and, upon finding the 
young Emperor awake, excited his comradea to the murder for fear of 
being punished for his insolent intrusion. But the whole story is 
nonsense : a camp legend, or at the best a fable put forth by the real 
conspirators to mask the tmth. Tlie writer did not believe it himself. 
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her waves over tlie whole transaction ; and tUe man who 
wrote within thirty years found no vestige recoverable of the 
imperial murder more tian you or we, reader, would find at 
this day, if we should aearoh for fragments of that imperial 
tent in which the murder happened. Again, with respect to 
the princes who succeeded immediately to their parb of the 
Augustan History now survivingj^princea the most remark- 
able, and cardinal to the movement of History, viz. Diocletian 
and Oonstantine, — many of the weightiest transactions in 
their lives are washed out as by a sponge. Bid Diocletian 
hang himself in his garters 1 or did he die in his bed ? 
Nobody knows. And, if Diocletian hanged himself, why 
did Diocletian hang himself? Nobody cau guess. Did 
Oonstantine, again, marry a second wife !— did this second 
wife fall in love with her step-son Crispus ! — did she, in 
resentment of his scorn, bear false witness against him to his 
father ? — did his father, in conseijuence, pat him to death 1 
What an awftil domestic tragedy . — was it true ? Nobody 
knows. On the one hand, Eusebius does not so much as 
allude to it ; but, on the other hand, Eusebius had his golden 
reasons for favouring Oonstantine, and this was a matter to 
be hushed up rather than blazoned. Tell it not in Gath ! 
Publish it not in Aakelon ! Then again, on the one hand, 
the tale seems absolutely a leaf torn out of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides, It is the identical story, only the name is changed : 
Oonstantine is Theseus, his new wife is Phadra, Crispus is 
Hippolytus. So far it seems rank with foi^ery. Yet again, 
on the other hand, such a duplicate did bond fide occur in 
Modem History. Such a domestic tragedy was actually 
rehearsed, with one unimportant change ; such a leaf was 
positively torn out of Euripides. Philip II played the part 
of Theseus, Don Carlos the part of Hippolytus, and the 
Queen filled the situation (without the oiiimMs) of Ph^dra. 
Again, therefore, one is reduced to blank ignorance, and the 
world wiU never know the true history of the Gsesar who 

— By t&a way, a satrra does not retain its clasaital sense of a buffoon 
[n the Augustan Hiatory ; it means a <rufMTo^u\iiJ, or body-guard ; 
bttt why, is yet undiscovered. Our own belief is tiat the word is a 
Thracian or a Gothic word ; th« body-gnarda being derived from tliose 
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first gave an establishment and an earthly throne to Christ- 
ianity, hecause History had slept the sleep of death before 
that Cassar's time, and because the great Muse of History 
had descended from Parnassus, and was running about Ctesar's 
palace in the bed-gown and slippers of a cliambennaid. 

Many hundreds of similar lacuwe we could assign with 
regard to facts the most indispensable to be known ; but 
we ninst hurry onwards. Meantime let the reader contrast 
with this dearth of pn lary ft th H t rr t tl 

Empire, and their ntt t t fte th I p f 

twenty years, the extr m m ta I ty t th E p 11 .an 

History through many t b k 

VI.— Thirdly, we f tl g g barbar f E m 

that 13, of the Roman ^.eopl wll thR anAmc 
from the brutal, bio dy anl T t tjl f tl f tal 
exultations after victo 1 tl M 1 h t f har 

and functions with wh h th y grad lly t d h gr t 

Sultan, the Ctesar. f tl ball I hat s, tl 6 ii (s 
or dances carried thro gh dpwtt h^ 

which were performed by th Id y d by th b f 
Rome upon occasion of any triumphal displaj, has been pre- 
served, in so far as relates to the words which accompanied 
the performance ■ for there was always a verbal accompani- 
ment to the choral parts of the balUsteiti. These words ran 

"Mille, mille, mille, millc, mille, mille, [sii times repeated] decolla. 

Uaus homo miUe, mille, mille, mille, [four times] dccoHavit : 
Mille, mille, mille, vivat annos, qui milla, mille occidit. 
Tantum vtni babel nemo quantum Ciesiir fudit eangumia." 

And, again, a part of a halii^eion runs thus ; - — 



But, in reality, the national mind was convulsed and 
revolutionized by many causes ; and we may be assured that 
it must have been so, both as a cause and as an effect, before 
that mind could have contemplated with steadiness the fear- 
ful scene of Turkish murder and bloodshed going on for over 
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in liigt places. The palace floor'; in Eome actually rocted 
and q^aaked with asaasainatio nafc leeping for ever 

beneath, tte flowers aad pal f mp the throne was 
built upon coffiDB ; and any Cbn ti li had read the 
Apocalypse, whenever he lo k d t tl Itar consecrated to 
Cieaar, on which the sacred fi ts b m for ever in the 
Augustan hftlla, must have 11 th m " the souls of 

those who had been martjred 1 1 fancied that he 

heard them crying out to th i>'i f bution — " How 
long 1 Lord ! how long ? ' 

Gibbon has left ns a des pt n t rj powerful, of a 
case which is all-powerful of itself, and needs no expansion : 
the case of a state criminal vainly attempting to escape or 
hide himself from Ciesar — -from the arm wrapped in clouds, 
and stretching over kingdoms alike, or oceans, that arrested 
and drew back the wretch to judgment — from the inevitable 
eye that slept not nor slumbered, and from which, neither 
Alps interposing, nor immeasurable deserts, nor trackless 
seas, nor a four months' flight, nor perfect innocence, could 
screen him. The world, the world of civilization, was 
Ciesar's ; and he who fled from the wrath of Ctesar said to 
himseK, of necessity—" If I go down to the sea, there is 
Ctesar on the shore ; if I go into the sands of Bilidulgerid, 
there is Cfesai waiting for me in the desert ; if I take the 
wii^ of the morning, and go to the utmost recesses of wild 
beasts, there is Csesar before me." All this makes the con- 
dition of a criminal under the Western Empire terrific, and 
the condition even of a subject perilous. But how strange 
it is, — or would be so, had Gibbon been a man of more sen- 
sibility, — that he should have overlooked the converse of the 
case : viz. the terrific condition of Ciesar amidst the terror 
which he caused to others. In fact, both conditions were 
full of despair. But Ciesar'e was the worst, by a great pre- 
eminence ; for the state criminal could not be made such 
without his own concurrence : for one moment^ at least, it 
had been within his choice to be no criminal at all ; and 
then for him the thunderbolts of Ctesar slept. But Csesar 
had rarely any choice as to his own election ; and for him, 
therefore, the da^er of the nssassin never could sleep. 
Other men's houses, other men's bedchambers, were gene^ 
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ally asylums ; hut for Cawar his own palace had not the 
pcivilegea of a home. Hie own armies were no guards ; his 
own pavilion, rising in the very centre of his armies sleep- 
ing around him, was no sanetnary. In all these places had 
Ccesar many times been murdered. All these pledges and 
sanctities — his household gods, the majesty of the empire, 
the " sacramentum militare," — all had given way, all had 
yawned beneath his feet 

The imagination of man can frame nothing so awful — 
the experience of man. has witnessed nothing so awful — as the 
situation and tenure of the Western CiEsar. The danger 
which threatened him was liie the pestilence which walteth 
in darkness, but which also walketh in noon-day. Morning 
and evening, summer and winter, brought no change or 
shadow of turning to this particular evil. In that respect it 
enjoyed the immunities of God : it was the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. After three centuries it had lost nothing 
of its vimlence ; it was growii^; worse continually : the 
heart of man ached under the evil, and the necessity of the 
evil. Can any man measure the sickening fear which must 
have possessed the hearts of the ladies and the children com- 
posing the imperial family ? To them the mere terror, 
entailed like an inheritance of leprosy upon their family 
above all others, must have made it a woe like one of the 
evils in the Eevelations, — such in its infliction, such in its 
inevitabUity. It was what Pagan language denominated " a 
BO^ed danger," a danger charmed and consecrated against 
human alleviation. 

At length, but not until about three hundred and twenty 
years of murder had elapsed from the inaugural murder of 
the great imperial founder, Diocletian rose, and, as a last 
resource of despair, said, Let us multiply our image, and try 
if that will discourage our murderers. Like Kehama, enter- 
ing the eight gates of Padalon at once, and facing himself 
eight times over, he appointed an assessor for himself ; and, 
each of these co-ordinate August! having a subordinate 
Csesar, there were in fact four coeval Emperors. Csisar 
enjoyed a perfect alibi: like the royal ghost in Hamlet, 
Cffisar was hie et ubi^ue. And, unless tr^son enjoyed the 
same ubiquity, now, at least, one would have expected that 
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Csesar might sleep in seounty. But murder — imperial 
murder — is a Briareus. There was a curse upon the throne 
of Western Rome : it locked like the sea, and for some 
myaterioua reaeon could not find rest ; and few princes were 
more memorably afflicted than the immediate successors to 
this arrangement. 

A nation living in. the bosom of these funereal convulsions, 
this endless billowy oscillation of prosperous murder and. 
thrones overturned, could not have been moral ; and there- 
fore could not have reached a high civilization, had other 
inftuences favoured. No causes act bo fatally on public 
morality as convulsions in the state. And against Eome idl 
other influences combined. It was a period of awful transi- 
tion. It was a period of tremendous conflict between all 
false religions iu the world (for thirty thousand gods were 
worshipped in Rome) and a religion too pure to be compre- 
hended. That light could not be comprehended by that 
darkness. And, in strict philosophic truth, Christianity did 
not reach its mature period, even of infancy, until the days 
of the Protestant Reformation. In Rome it has always 
blended with Pagajiism : it does so to this day. But fhea, 
i.e. up to Diocletian {or the period of the Augustan Sislory) 
even that sort of Christianity, even this foul adulteration of 
Christianity, had no national influence. Even a pure and holy 
religion, therefore, by arraying demoniac passions on the side 
of Paganism, contributed to the barbarizing of Western Rome. 

VII. — Finally, we infer the barbarism of Eome from the 
condition of her current Literature. Anything more con- 
temptible than the literature of Western (or indeed of 
Eastern) Rome after Trajan it is not possible to conceive. 
Olaudian, and two or three others, about the times of Caiiniis, 
are the sole writers in verse through a period of four cen- 
turies.^ ^^ nters in prose there are none aftei Tacitus and 
the younger Phny Nor m Greek Literature is there one 
man of genius after Plutarch, excepting Lucian As to 
Libaniu'i,'' he nould haie been "a decent priest where 

t of tliB Roman poets, lived about 
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monkeys are the gods"; and he was worthy to fumigate 
with his leaden censer, and with Lncense from, such dull 
weeds as root themeelves in. Letlie, that earthly idol of 
modem infidds, the shallow hut at the same time stupid 
Julian. Upon this Buhject, however, we may have two 
summary ohservations to make ; — 1st, It is a fatal ignorance 
in disputing, and has lost many a good cause, not to perceive 
on which side rests the onus of proof. Here, because on our 
allegation the proposition to he proved would he negative, 
the onus probandi must lie with our opponents. For we 
peremptorily affirm that from Trajan downwards there was 
no literature in Rome. To prove a negative is impoBsihle. 
But any opponent who takes the aiBnnative side and says 
there was will find it easy to refute us. Only he it remem- 
bered that one swallow does not make a summer. 2dly 
(which, if true, ought to make all writers on general litera- 
ture a^amed), we maintain that in any one period of sixty 
years, in any one of those centuries which we call so 
familiarly the Dark Ages (yes, even in the 10th or 11th), we 
engage to name more and hettet hooks as the product of the 
period given than were produced in the whole three hundred 
and fifty years from Trajan to Honorius and Attila. Here, 
therefore, is at once a great cause, a great effect, and a great 
exponent of the barbarism which had overshadowed the 
Western Empire before either Goth or Vandal had gained a 
settlement in the land. The quality of their History, the 
tenure of the Osesars, the total abolition of Literature, and 
the convulsion of public morals, ^these were the true key to 
the Itoman decay. 
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